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THE MAKING OF GEORGE WASHINGTON: 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


T was raining. Dripping from leaf 
to leaf; slithering down the tree 
trunks; oozing up from the moss in 
the sodden forest. It was the kind 
of day on which sunshine seems a 
myth and Longfellow’s message a 
mockery. But, as a matter of fact, 
no one in that particular forest 
knew much about poetry and most 
certainly had never declaimed: 


“Behind the clouds is the sun still 
shining 


Some days must be dark and 
dreary,” 


for the edification of their school- 
mates, for Longfellow was not to 
be born for another fifty years. 
Quite far from poetical, indeed, 
must have been the thoughts of the 
men sloshing about in the sticky 
mud of the fortified camp in the 
clearing. The spot was one of the 
few level reaches in the Alleghenies 


1George Washington, Republican Aristocrat, 
4 Bernard Fay. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
. $4.00, 


—the river bottom of a creek with 
the hill tops rising about it and the 
forest stretching on and on—north, 
east, south and west to mysterious 
and uncharted distance. Three 
days march it was from the turbu- 
lent Monongahela whence another 
day’s paddling would bring one to 
the stockade of logs that was to be 
the spark for the seething furnaces 
of modern Pittsburgh. But it was 
no glistening steel rail or girder 
which Fort Duquesne spewed out in 
the eighteenth century but a sinu- 
ous trail of living men, even now 
slipping through the dank woods, 
forcing their way through the tan- 
gle and up the rocky grades of the 
mountains, nearer and nearer to the 
forlorn camp in the clearing. And 
all the time, by day and night, it 
rained. 

It was a square camp surrounded 
by a light palisade. On one side 
was a hastily made breastwork of 
felled trees. The whole makeshift 
affair, with its shallow trenches, 
had been dug out and built up in 
three days and christened by its 
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young commander, Fort Necessity. 
The garrison were some three hun- 
dred rain soaked and tired men, 
Virginia militia for the most part 
with one independent company of 
South Carolinians. These, in their 
proper uniforms, regarded scorn- 
fully the ragged riffraff to whom the 
House of Burgesses doled out six- 
pence a day to guard the frontiers 
of Virginia. But the unkempt com- 
panies of militiamen, vagabonds, 
discharged servants and jail birds, 
had been taught the rudiments of 
discipline by Colonel Washington. 
It was they who had hacked out a 
road through the wilderness,—for 
which work, the better trained com- 
pany had demanded extra pay,—it 
was they who, when word was 
brought of the enemy’s advance, 
shouldered the baggage and the 
seven small cannon which the ex- 
hausted horses could no longer haul 
over the trail. Arriving at Fort 
Necessity, the day before, they had 
been too utterly weary to retreat 
any further and had strengthened 
the meager defenses in the seeping 
rain. 

The day had dawned through a 
gloomy downpour. Suddenly a 
blood-stained figure staggered out 
of the woods. It was one of the 
sentinels. Gasping, he told how the 
forest swarmed with naked war- 
riors; but the heavy pattering of 
the rain covered all sound of their 
approach until to a chorus of yells 
and whoops, shots began to ring out 
from both sides of the clearing. 
Up to their knees in water, the gun- 
ners tried their best but were picked 
off by snipers. Remaining safely 
under cover of the forest on the ris- 
ing ground the French swept the 
camp with their fire. The clearing 


had not been made large enough. 
Meanwhile the rain fell 


harder. 
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Through the haze of water, French 
and Americans struggled with their 
dampened powder. At times the 
rain beat them both and silenced 
their muskets. As night closed 
down, the French shouted sugges- 
tions of a parley. Colonel Wash- 
ington reviewed the situation; his 
powder horns were nearly empty; 
the cannon gutted; there was not a 
crumb of bread, a scraping of flour. 
Twelve dead men lay within; forty- 
three more were wounded. All the 
horses and cattle had been killed by 
the Indians. By the intermittent 
flicker of a candle, the Colonel and 
his interpreter tried to decipher the 
terms of surrender. The interpret- 
er was a Dutchman who mumbled 
over the words scribbled on a rain 
blotted paper. With each fresh 
gust of wind, the candle sputtered. 

“It’s a lot of French rigmarole,” 
muttered the Dutchman. 

The Colonel nodded. He only in- 
sisted that his troops be given the 
honors of war. That was accorded 
him. 

It was a pitiful night for the 
wounded men. Rum was the only 
comfort that could be offered them, 
but when daylight came, Washing- 
ton marched his men out of Fort 
Necessity with drums beating and 
colors flying. 

There were fifty-two miles of 
trails between them and the nearest 
post, and as they had no horses, 
everything must be abandoned to 
leave them free to drag along their 
wounded comrades. Just as they 
were starting, the Indians began to 
close in upon them, and knocked 
to pieces the medicine chest, think- 
ing it might contain brandy. They 
crept up to two sick men and 
scalped them. Had the men scat- 
tered, a general massacre might 
have occurred at any moment but 
































the Colonel formed his lines again 
and the weary march continued. 
Washington’s heart was always 
pinched by suffering but there was 
little he could do to help. That day 
was one he would have liked to for- 
get. He noted it in his journal as 
“1754, the Fourth of July.” 

In time, the defeated Virginians 
reached such homes as they had. 
That was the end of Fort Necessity 
for them but not for their Colonel. 
The blotted paper that he had 
signed that night caused interna- 


tional reverberations. The _ sen- 
tences the Dutchman had  “»not 
translated proved a_ diplomatic 


scandal. 

The trouble had all begun in the 
Spring of 1753 when the Ohio Com- 
pany, organized by the landed gen- 
try of Virginia, heard that the 
French, anxious to extend their 
trading posts to the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, had commenced on a chain 
of forts southwards from Lake 
Erie down the Allegheny. Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie determined to dis- 
patch a representative to uphold 
the Company’s claims and no one 
seemed better fitted for such an er- 
rand than George Washington. 
True he was only twenty-one but 
he had had plenty of backwoods 
experience; he was a member of the 
Colonial aristocracy and the inheri- 
tor of Mount Vernon. Already a Mas- 
ter Mason, his reputation for ability 
and steadiness had gained him the 
appointment of Adjutant General 
for the Southern and Northern Dis- 
tricts of Virginia, a title that car- 
ried with it a heavy responsibility. 
In December, the marooned winter 
garrison at Fort Le Boeuf near 
Lake Erie had seen a party on 
horseback suddenly emerge from 
the forest and the French officers, 
much excited, had rushed out to 
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greet Major Washington who bore 
them a polite summons from the 
Governor of Virginia to evacuate 
the King of England’s territory. 
This formality did not chill the ex- 
tended welcome. But he needed 
all the warmth possible on the re- 
turn trip as he fell from raft into 
the icy Monongahela. He was none 
the worse for it, however, and 
trudged his way back on foot be- 
ing stronger than the tired horses. 
His Journal was sent over to Lon- 
don where it was printed. It was 
young Washington’s first public 
service. 

As a result of this, Dinwiddie, in 
the Spring, attempted to build a fort 
at the forks of the Ohio, on a site 
chosen by Washington, but the 
French arrived in force before the 
works were finished and the com- 
pleted fort became Fort Duquesne 
and flew the fleur-de-lys. After 
frantic letters to the neighboring 
governors, Dinwiddie sent Wash- 
ington back into the wilderness. It 
was Colonel Washington now and 
he commanded half of Virginia’s 
one regiment—about one hundred 
and fifty ill paid men. While they 
were cutting a road through the 
mountains, word came that a party 
of the French were skulking about 
in the forest near them and one 
night, the Indians led the Virgin- 
ians to the camp hidden away in a 
gully. As the French sprang up 
from their blankets to seize their 
guns, their leader shouted out a 
warning but Washington, who 
knew no French, gave the order to 
fire. Captain Jumonville fell dead 
with twelve others, the remaining 
Frenchmen were taken prisoners. 
These protested indignantly that 
France and England were not for- 
mally at war and that they were 
peaceful emissaries charged with 
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the same summons to the English 
that Washington had borne to the 
French. This had occurred in 
May. 

It now appeared that in signing 
the blotted paper that the interpret- 
er could not translate that dreary 
night in Fort Necessity, Washing- 
ton had not only acknowledged 
murdering an emissary of the 
French King but admitted the sov- 
ereignty of Louis XV. over the 
Ohio! 

No wonder the Colonies buzzed! 
So did Versailles. The French Am- 
bassador began paying business 
calls in London. The City of Lon- 
don buzzed. So did the great mer- 
chants. Lord Newcastle’s pettifog- 
ging Cabinet was coerced into ac- 
tion. In February, General Brad- 
dock landed in Hampton Roads 
with two regiments of British regu- 
lars. Colonel George Washington’s 
blunder had forced King George to 
fight for the Ohio Company. _Inci- 
dentally it had marked the begin- 
ning of the French and Indian War 
which closed with the conquest of 
Canada. Not many young men of 
twenty-two make mistakes which 
have such encircling consequences. 

The two years that followed 
Braddock’s tragic defeat were such 
schooling in patience, resourceful- 
ness and fortitude for the Virginian 
Colonel as rarely fall to the lot of 
much older men. Scattered every- 
where among the hills of western 
Virginia were log cabins in small 
clearings. The settlers had been on 
friendly terms with the Indians and 
the men were quite accustomed to 
leaving the women alone when they 
went off to wrench a few more 
patches from the wilderness. How 
many now came home at night to 
find the mutilated little bodies of 
their children by the cold hearth; 
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how many panic-stricken women 
waited shuddering all day for the 
husband who was never to return, 
no one knew better than the young 
soldier of twenty-four on whose 
straight shoulders was laid the 
cruel responsibility for their lives, 
The French have recorded that the 
Indian villages were full of prison- 
ers and that try as they would to 
prevent the Indians from torturing 
their captives, children were often 
scalped while still living. Gaunt 
fear stalked the Shenandoah valley. 
Even Greenway Court, the Fairfax 
Manor House was considered in 
danger. To guard this frontier of 
three hundred and fifty miles, 
Washington had one regiment of a 
thousand men, badly paid, badly 
equipped and only trained in the 
art of deserting. He tried the effect 
of hanging a couple on a gallows 
forty feet high; two months later, 
fifteen out of twenty-nine disap- 
peared in one night with all their 
accouterment. To add to his trou- 
bles, he was under three masters: 
the Governor, the Assembly and the 
British Commander. He _ corre- 
sponded constantly with all of 
them. Only his conscience kept 
him from resigning. Some one 
must help the unhappy people of 
the frontier. 


“The tears of the women and 
moving petitions of the men,” he 
wrote, “melt me into such deadly 
sorrow that I solemnly declare if I 
know my own mind I could offer 
myself, a willing sacrifice to the 
butchering enemy, provided that 
would contribute to the people’s 
ease.” 


While other young men are apt 
to be enjoying the sports of college, 
Washington instead of leading a 
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football squad had been helping to 
make history. He had no illusions 
about the romance of fighting. “I 
cannot describe the horrors of the 
scene,” had written one of Brad- 
dock’s officers of that attempted at- 
tack on Fort Duquesne, “the yell of 
the Indians will haunt me to my 
grave.” There Washington had 
seen brave men break down and 
fight their way back through their 
own lines like animals. All but a 
handful of his fellow officers had 
died beside him. It was little to him 
that his own clothes were riddled 
with bullets for he had had to see 
his poor Virginians shot down in 
rows by the British in the frenzy of 
their panic. But like that July 
Fourth when he had marched his 
half-starved men out of Fort Neces- 
sity with drums beating and flags 
flying, so now he kept his head in 
trouble and the Colonies learned to 
value, more than another man’s 
success, his invincibility in failure. 
But there was much reason for his 
maturing gravely. 

It was not only in public matters 
that life tried him. The most real 
passion he knew was for the wife 
of his best friend. What Mrs. Fair- 
fax felt for him is not so well 
known. She, like young Washing- 
ton, had a simple but inflexible 
code of honor. Dr. Freud had not 
sown his seeds of selfishness in 
their generation. They never real- 
ized that they were dangerously 
frustrating their egos or corroding 
their libidos or involving themselves 
in terrible complexes. Washington 
respected the virtue of his beloved 
and his friendship; Sally Fairfax 
respected her husband. They never 
even considered the possibility of 
any other conduct. Very likely Mr. 
Fairfax and Martha Washington 
guessed the depth of the General’s 
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feelings for his charming neighbor. 
They all interchanged frequent vis- 
its until 1773 when the Fairfaxes 


sailed for England. The Revolu- 
tion followed and they never re- 
turned. Belvoir, where Mrs. Fair- 
fax had entertained so delightfully, 
was burned but, after the War, Gen- 
eral Washington’s favorite morning 
gallop was to its ruins. Within two 
years of his death, he wrote twice 
to Mrs. Fairfax in England, one let- 
ter being copied out for him by Mrs. 
Washington. “My dear Madam,” 
was his manner of addressing this 
last message to Sally, but it assured 
her that not all the great events that 
had taken place “could eradicate 
from his mind the recollection of 
those happy moments, the happiest 
in his life which he had spent in 
her company.” There is a good 
deal to be read between the lines of 
such a phrase with Washington. 
Like the most poignant moments in 
any great drama, his silences are 
always impressive. Judged by mod- 
ern fiction, his romance was a cob- 
web, his passion somberly taciturn 
but John Corbin declares that in all 
biography, it is to him the most 
humanly warm and decent and wise 
—the most civilized. 

Contrary to the theories of psy- 
choanalysis, the restraint that 
Washington had placed on his pas- 
sions neither broke down his health 
nor affected his mentality. Instead, 
he learned to keep his violent tem- 
per under control, to be adamant in 
principle, magnanimous in practice 
and continuously patient. When 
one’s stakes lie in eternity, a mat- 
ter of months or years signify but 
little. 

And with all of his simple integ- 
rity he believed in the people of 
America. He had seen the best of 
regulars stampede like steers; he 
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had seen his militia vanish like 
Arabs, but he had also seen his 
ragged bobtail soldiers stand their 
ground to meet death when he com- 
manded them and he knew the grit 
of the frontier men and women. 
In the wilderness one comes close to 
the heart of one’s companions. He 
had been from one end to the other 
of his own Virginia, living among 
the people; he had made the long 
journey to Boston on horseback; he 
had met every type of Colonial from 
Governor to bonded servant. His 
heart had swelled over the glory of 
his countryside, the great meadows, 
the illimitable forests, above all, 
the magnificent waterways. He had 
fought for the lands on the Ohio 
as a boy; as a man the lands beyond 
the mountains always beckoned 
him. The future Nation, a great 
people in a great country was the 
unassailable ideal for which he 
Happily for the 


fought his battles. 
nation, he had learned early that 
only half a general’s duty is the ac- 
tual fighting. Campaigns are won 
not only in the field but in Congress. 
That is why his correspondence 


fills so many volumes. He had to 
be both Grant and Lincoln; soldier 
and statesman. 

That was his advantage over 
Howe. It is contrary to fact and 
unfair to both to suggest that, in 
1776, Washington could compare 
with Howe as a general. Where 
Washington had had a few years’ 
experience in frontier raiding, Howe 
had served his apprenticeship on 
the Continent in the War of the 
Austrian Succession and in the 
Seven Years’ War in America. It 
was he who led the Forlorn Hope 
for Wolfe up the cliffs to Quebec. 
In military circles, his courage was 
proverbial, his discipline a byword. 
But, though he had a seat in Parlia- 
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ment, he was neither a politician 
nor a statesman. An enthusiastic 
Whig, he had come to America in 
obedience to the King, but he came 
not only as Commander-in-Chief but 
as Royal Peace Commissioner. As 
the latter he was just too late. Eight 
days before he landed, Congress had 
signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Howe had no retort ready. 
There was but one way in which he 
could preserve his liberal principles 
and that was by not conquering 
the Americans. He sacrificed to 
those principles, his military repu- 
tation. 

There can be no denying that to 
station an army on an island when 
the enemy holds the sea is inviting 
certain disaster. Congress wished 
New York held for political reasons 
and though Washington saw the 
folly of it, he demurred and what 
was worse he moved the major part 
of his force over to Long Island. 
After delaying the crisis for two 
whole months, while he tried to 
maneuver for peace and the Brit- 
ish fleet and army lay in New York 
Harbor, Howe finally landed on 
Long Island, trapped Stirling’s and 
Sullivan’s divisions with masterly 
precision and arrived at Brooklyn 
Heights where the Revolution might 
easily have ended had he not ac- 
tually whistled his men back from 
charging the American trenches. 
After Washington had ferried his 
men by night over to Manhattan, 
Howe consumed another month ar- 
ranging for the futile Peace Con- 
ference at the Billopp House before 
he followed Washington across the 
East River. At White Plains, Howe 
again let the American army slip 
away from him. “Howe is either 
our friend or no General,” had writ- 
ten Putnam after Long Island. 
During his investigation in the 


























House of Commons, Howe calmly 
stated that it was solely “political 
reasons” that kept him from mak- 
ing an attack at White Plains. 
When he did choose to fight, he beat 
us soundly at Germantown and 
Brandywine. But when he had tak- 
en New York and ensconced him- 
self in Philadelphia, as Fay perti- 
nently remarks, “His military suc- 
cesses only served to bring out his 
political helplessness and to show 
how very precarious the British 
domination really was.” Though 
Congress had retired, fugitive, to 
Baltimore, and Washington’s wan- 
dering army “lived poorly and sad- 
ly, they lived; the English camped 
comfortably and gaily but they 
were only camping. The offensive 
which had been so well conducted, 
was sterile.” 

There was a very strong Loyalist 
faction in the country but there was 
no one to weld it into a political 
power. No period responded more 
robustly to ideals than the eight- 
eenth century but the American 
Tories lacked a slogan. Three 
thousand persons of wealth and im- 
portance immediately responded to 
Howe’s invitation to swear alle- 
giance to the Crown but though he 
promised them protection, his Hes- 
sians continued to pillage the coun- 
tryside. Washington retaliated by 
proclaiming that all declared Tories 
must retire within the British lines. 
That meant very little as New York 
already sheltered a good quota of 
the Loyalists but it sounded well. 
When men’s hearts wavered in the 
blankness of defeat, he kept before 
their eyes the reality of his courage. 
As long as his pitiful army still 
shivered in their huts and Congress 
bickered over their pay, the Amer- 
ican Republic was alive. Like the 
nurse who, in attending to the 
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minor cares of the sickroom, drives 
back the specter of death with liv- 
ing duties, so Washington, in the 
most hopeless hours, paid strict at- 
tention to all the routine detail. 
After each new disaster, he began 
to reorganize his material. His edu- 
cation had been entirely practical 
and he disregarded no lessons in ex- 
perience. It took him eight years 
of patient, tireless effort but at last 
he trapped Cornwallis in exactly the 
same situation as Howe had once 
found him at New York, but this 
time there was no delay. 

At twenty-four he had written 
that he expected to reap neither 
honor nor benefit from the com- 
mand he then felt it is his duty to 
accept. He had no dreams about 
what he was undertaking in middle 
age when he took command in Bos- 
ton. He demanded the same Spar- 
tan unselfishness of his staff and 
army that he was ready to offer. 
He kept the American people united 
by appealing to the best that was in 
them. “He had the kind of mastery 
over others,” says Parkham, “which 
begins with mastery of self.” In 
the snow and suffering of Valley 
Forge, to enspirit his hungry sol- 
diers he had the tragedy of Cato, 
filled with lofty ideals, performed 
for them. Nothing could have been 
more typical. But,—he knew his 
people. The soldiers filled the barn 
and recognized their own heroism. 
Their General never tried to palliate 
the extent of the sacrifice he was 
demanding. He simply guided by 
the light of his own example. 

All of this M. Bernard Fay brings 
out with vivid clarity in his latest 
contribution to American letters, so 
splendidly begun with Benjamin 
Franklin. Wisely he has spent less 
time on the later and more familiar 
period of Washington’s life and has 
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shown rather how his character was 
developed. We have heard that Mr. 
Fay began by thinking Washington 
a prig and a bore and ended by be- 
coming one of his most humble ad- 
mirers. It is not so much a biog- 
raphy as a study; less profound but 
more readable than Mr. Corbin’s ex- 
cellent Unknown Washington. Be- 


ing a Frenchman, M. Fay has not 
slighted the romance of Belvoir. 
But, indeed, can any of us venture 
to say how much the elder Wash- 
ington was the result of the self- 
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conquest for the unapproachable 
ideal of his young manhood? 

He denied himself that full “lib- 
erty of self-expression” that popu- 
lates our divorce courts. He never 
enjoyed those children sprung from 
a great love who might have ridden 
with him over the dear fields of 
Mount Vernon but in many a small 
cottage of the new Republic it was 
the custom for the family to repeat 
before they sat down to their eve- 
ning meal, God bless George Wash- 
ington! 


THE PRISON 
A Sonnet 


By CuHar.tes G. MorRTIMER 


IS not the sinner’s heart I pity most, 

He may repent and o’er the Savior’s feet 

Break the rich vase and win the welcome sweet 
From Love’s dear Lips; nor yet the sensual host 
Who feed on bitter fruit and sit engross’d 

In perilous byways—even they shall meet 

Some lonely pilgrim in the dusty street, 
And hear the tidings of a joy long lost. 


No, but the callous heart that never shed 

A scarlet drop in Love’s proud chivalry, 

The blinded heart, whose very gods are dead, 
The craven and the traitor—these shall lie 
Pent in their icy bonds eternally,— 

Where even Sin’s reward is forfeited. 














CONCESSIONS 


By BertTHA RaApForD SUTTON 


l' all began in a shockingly over- 
crowded bus in Rome. It seemed 
unbelievable that the thing would 
not burst and drop them all on to 
the street. They sat, stood, bent 
themselves and breathed heavily 
down each other’s backs, and still 
people went on “boarding” it, hang- 
ing on to any part of the groaning 
vehicle. 

And to make matters worse, Mrs. 
Graham, who was not in the habit 
of taking a bus in any of the capi- 
tals she frequented, knew nothing 
of the sausage-machine routine of 
traveling by a Roman bus, where 
you enter at the hinder door, push 
and fight your way up the center 
crying “Permesso,” and leave the 
instrument of torture, if you can, by 
the door near the driver. 

But it was a busy hour, and all 
the Latin males of Southern Europe 
seemed to be collected there for the 
express purpose of crushing her to 
death. 

The moment came to alight, and 
she had nearly given up the strug- 
gle, when she realized that two 
charming American girls were heft- 
ily fighting a way for her and for 
themselves. 

“Permesso,” cried the one in the 
blue beret, and pounded a large Ro- 
man citizen so that he suddenly de- 
flated himself, in the most amazing 
manner, and the girl in the red beret 
pushed Mrs. Graham by him—deft- 
ly, like a penny in the slot. 

“Permesso!” It became their 
war-cry. Even Mrs. Graham gasped 
the magic word as she wedged her 
breathless way between seething, 


chattering Italians who seemed all 
Siamese twins, and impossible to 
part. Then at last they stood on the 
pavement, just beside the flower 
stalls of the Piazza di Spagna. 

“Oh, my dears—what should I 
have done without you!” Mrs. 
Graham might justly feel she had 
known them for years, as she held 
her hand out to them. Yes, truly 
charming girls, and with that real 
purposeful look in their clear gray 
eyes which revealed the American 
spirit. 

They were not the sort to get 
wedged in anywhere! The blue- 
beret girl had expressed her coun- 
try completely—her charm, her 
goal, her push, and the diplomatic 
“permesso.” There they all were, 
in the sun and the flowers, with the 
elderly English lady who had been 
overwhelmed by the  perspiring 
proximity of the proletariat. 

“You'll feel better in a minute. 
A cup of tea would do you good,” 
said the blue-beret one. And her 
lovely smile as she looked anxious- 
ly at the English woman she had 
rescued quite warmed Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s heart. 

“There’s an English tea shop 
right here,” said red-beret. 

“Then do please give me the 
pleasure of coming with me to have 
some,” said Mrs. Graham. 

The girls smiled—a radiant sort 
of twin smile. 

“Well now isn’t that lovely, we’d 
love to.” And in a minute they 
were all three seated round a small 
table shyly examining each other. 

The girls could see that Mrs. Gra- 
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ham was exhausted and a little 
frightened by the unpleasant bus 
experience, but she had a sense of 
humor and her charming and gra- 
cious manner relieved them of any 
anxiety. They thought her very 
“elegant and distinguished” and 
hoped she would tell them her name 
soon. 

Mrs. Graham was “placing” her 
two pretty rescuers—well bred, gen- 
tle creatures, probably finishing 
their education here in Rome. Too 
pretty and attractive to be about 
without a maid or a chaperon—still, 
these days !— 

And then she sat laughing at 
their friendly chatter. Impossible! 
Just two girls, one twenty, the blue 
beret, and twenty-two, the red beret, 
over in Europe, all alone, with no 
ports of call in the shape of friends 
to find and to stay with. Apparent- 
ly for most traveling Americans, 
their hearth and home, their stars 


and stripes, all they needed in fact, 
were to be found in their genial, 
motherly, brotherly, paternal and in 
fact god-motherly Express Agency 


offices. Even a stranded Britisher 
can feel, when my father and my 
mother and Cooks forsake me, then 
the American Express Agency will 
take me up. 

By the time all the sugar-coated 
cakes had gone, and only the plain- 
er ones were left, Mrs. Graham felt 
herself too under the protection of 
the warm wings of the American 
eagle. A babe in swaddling clothes 
could travel safely to the limits of 
the world, with such agencies 
dotted here, there and everywhere 
to remind you that you had never 
left your sheltering home but that 
it followed you whithersoever you 
chose to go. No one is thus better 
chaperoned than the traveling 
American girl. At the end of all 
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their enlightening chatter, it was 
Mrs. Graham who began to feel un- 
protected and alone. Cook sudden- 
ly seemed quite blightingly frigid 
and uninterested in her fate, whilst 
she felt the warmth and maternal 
attention which the A. E. A. gave to 
its wandering chickens. 

“And Maisie and I are going to 
France in June. We've got it all 
planned out. Maisie’s only keen 
on the Revolution places and I 
rather like what I call the Revela- 
tion places.” 

It was blue-beret who spoke, and 
Mrs. Graham had gathered that her 
name was Melanie Chester and that 
they had been brought up, orphans, 
by an aunt who had died a year ago, 
and left them sufficient to “see life 
with.” You saw life better if you 
were well placed—though of course 
it depended on what you were see- 
ing. To be too near at the pictures 
was blinding,—whereas to be in the 
gallery for a good play was to miss 
all the best. Happily, what Aunt 
Euphemia had left, enabled them to 
“see life’ from an admirable posi- 
tion. 

And Mrs. Graham smiled and 
laughed as Maisie and Melanie gave 
their charming views on the “life” 
they had already “seen,” and their 
intelligent and amusing apprecia- 
tion of all they had done in Rome, 
of which the climax had been their 
audience with the Pope. 

“Of course we’re not Catholics— 
but still, it’s the thing to do when 
you come to Rome,” said Maisie, 
beaming over her teacup happily, 
whilst Mrs. Graham wondered if 
Rome came under the heading of 
Revolution or Revelation. Melanie 
answered her unspoken question. 

“When Maisie concedes me some- 
thing special, I concede her one, 
though we’re really both of us in- 

















terested. Still, being Episcopalians 
of a sort, she wasn’t exactly set on 
the Pope and I wasn’t exactly set on 
seeing St. Onofrio, which her be- 
loved Charles Bourbon made his 
headquarters,” explained Melanie in 
a gentle deprecating voice as if 
apologizing for her sister’s making 
a hero of the traitor. 

“I see,” said Mrs. Graham. “So 
the Sistine Chapel would doubly in- 
terest you, as Charles lay in state 
there after his death.” 

The girls had not known that. 
Maisie defended her hero-worship 
by declaring that Bourbon had been 
hounded to his treachery by “that 
fiend Louise of Savoy.” 

“And where shall you go in 
France for your Revolution and 
Revelation sights—of course, begin- 
ning and ending in Paris, I sup- 
pose?” 

Melanie pulled a little notebook 
out of her workmanlike handbag. 

“Such a list! Ill read Maisie’s 
lot first, and perhaps you'll sug- 
gest some more. Well, of course, 
Paris. We’ve read up all Lendtre’s 
books—and what we can see of 
them all, we’re going to” — 

“Except, of course,” broke in 
Maisie, “some of the places of the 
religious revolution. It’s history I 
want—not that sort.” 

“No—that sort, as you call it, 
would come under the heading of 
Revelation,” said Mrs. Graham in 
an interested voice, beginning to 
put her gloves on. Both the girls 
looked at her quickly. 

“Now how? Just one set of fa- 
natics killed by another set—that 
sort of history just tires me.” It 
was Maisie of the red beret who, el- 
bows on table and her pretty face 
framed in her hands, leaned eager- 
ly towards the older woman. 

Mrs. Graham looked at Melanie 
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for an instant, and caught her anx- 
ious blue eyes—eyes that were in- 
tent on seeing the “revelation” 
places. 

“It’s intensely important his- 
tory,” she began, but Maisie broke 
in again. 

“And then after Paris, we'll do all 
the usual Cathedrals, and take in 
Nantes and Limoges and Orange 
and Nevers.” 

This time Mrs. Graham laughed 
outright. 

“You are following a Revolution- 
ary route! What blood-thirsty girls 
you must be! Whilst you are at 
Nevers, why not go to rest for a few 
minutes in a real Revelation place 
there?” She turned to Melanie who 
was listening intently. 

“Do tell!” she murmured, leaning 
forward. 

“It’s a convent chapel—and in a 
chdsse there, is lying the veritable 
lovely little Blessed Bernadette who 
actually saw and talked to Our 
Lady—the Mother of God you 
know.” 

There was quite a deep breath- 
less silence. Melanie’s cheeks took 
on a little flush—her eyes seemed to 
deepen in intensity and she evident- 
ly waited for Mrs. Graham to go on. 

Maisie took her elbows off the 
table, at last. There was the tiniest, 
almost imperceptible little frown 
over her eyes—but she managed to 
smile as she said, with an affection- 
ate nod in her sister’s direction: 
“Melanie’s so impressionable—and 
I don’t think either of us would 
like that. Now Melanie, you read 
your list of pet places.” 

Melanie fumbled rather with her 
little notebook. She looked more 
flushed than before. 

“Yes, I know I’m impressionable 
but...” 

“But? My dear, you’ve nothing 
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to apologize for. It’s a most divine 
gift, rightly used and understood,” 
murmured Mrs. Graham quickly. 
“And you are in the heart of Reve- 
lation places here in Rome.” 

“Well, of course, I’m going to see 
all I can of the Joan of Arc places— 
and the lovely Crusadey places at 
Aigues-Mortes and round there, and 
Ste. Marie where Lazarus and all of 
them landed.” 

“So the legend says,” 
practical Maisie. 

“And where the Curé d’Ars lived. 
Of course we don’t believe in con- 
fession—and things like that, but I 
want to go into his confessional 
box, and then...” 

Maisie laughed gaily. 

“You’d make Aunt Euphemia 
turn in her grave, if she knew, but 
I'll take her to one of Lendtre’s 
chambers of horrors at Lyons, in 
exchange for that.” 

“You must certainly go to Roc- 
amadour,” smiled Mrs. Graham, 
“and exchange that for the Revolu- 
tionary places like Moulins, for in- 
stance.” She told them of the story 
of the man of little stature who fol- 
lowed St. Martial, disciple of St. 
John, out to France, and how they 
who had known her, taught and 
practiced devotions to the Mother of 
God. How the first processions in 
her honor took place at Rocama- 
dour, and how Zacheus is supposed 
to have been buried there. 

Melanie scribbled the name down 
and asked a few directions and as 
they got up to go, she said shyly: 

“I’ve promised Maisie that I'll go 
to the Conciergerie and the awful 
cells with her, if she’ll go to Lourdes 
with me—and she’s thinking about 
_ 

It was heroic of Mrs. Graham not 
to laugh. She patted the girl’s hand 
and replied: 


threw in 
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“That’s a brilliant exchange! 
Yes, you must see Lourdes. That is 
quite a Revelation place. In fact, 
even if I weren’t a Catholic, I think 
I should prefer it to the Concier- 
gerie.” She did laugh a little when 
she saw the girls’ ex pression 
change. Had they said anything in- 
discreet? Her charming words of 
good-by and gratitude reassured 
them and in a few minutes she was 
watching them drive off to their 
distant hotel. 


* * * 


It was a few months later. The 
two American girls were sitting fac- 
ing each other in the smart hotel 
bus, driving down the jolty boule- 
vard from the station at Lourdes. 
Maisie remarked a little petulantly 
that if she had known the place was 
going to be crowded with people of 
“that sort,” she would have de- 
manded more than the Conciergerie 
in exchange for her “concession.” 

Even Melanie was rather taken 
aback at the crowds, for the station 
itself had been packed with pil- 
grims arriving and the roads 
seemed thronged with them. 

“Still, we did know there’d be 
pilgrims here—it’s what we came 
to see. And I suppose they can’t all 
arrive in first class sleepers, and the 
latest thing in dust coats,” she said 
a little crossly, wishing she had 
bought that lovely dove-colored one 
Maisie had on instead of the navy 
blue one she had chosen. 

“We shall feel better when we've 
had baths and a respectable break- 
fast,” said Maisie hopefully, as the 
motor drew up at the hotel, which, 
though otherwise up-to-(a certain)- 
date, failed to provide the bathroom 
to each bedroom, expected by the 
disappointed girls. 

Still, even one between them re- 














stored their natural spirits, and 
when they sat at the little table by 
the pleasant open windows and dis- 
cussed their “petit pain” and coffee, 
they both of them felt that it was 
not worth while to remark on the 
chicoriness of the liquid. 

“Things begin early here. I won- 
der...” began Maisie, noting the 
people who were either coming in 
to breakfast with their hats on, or 
going out, “I suppose they’ve been 
to take the waters,” she concluded, 
a confused memory of the “cures” 
of certain spas getting itself mixed 
up with a not quite clear idea of 
the “cures” of Lourdes. 

“Perhaps we’ve missed a miracle! 
Everybody seems to have been out!” 
murmured Melanie, as two ladies 
and a man sat down at a table be- 
hind them. “Couldn’t we ask some 
one—the waiter? Perhaps this is 
the regular time to go somewhere.” 

“They've been to church. I can 
see some prayerbooks. Catholics 
have such lots of Fétes and Holy 
Days I expect it’s some big French 
Saint.” Maisie leaned back in her 
chair, refreshed, content, and rath- 
er interested in the coming and go- 
ing, and then suddenly one of the 
two ladies whose prayerbook had 
enlightened Maisie, turned round 
quickly. 

“I thought I wasn’t mistaken! 
My two little Roman rescuers!” she 
said, and there was a delighted flut- 
ter as they met again and shook 
hands. 

“My sister, Mrs. Mason, and my 
nephew, Dr. Mason.” Mrs. Graham 
still held the girls’ hands as she 
talked. Mrs. Mason, much older 
than her sister, smiled and nodded. 
John Mason, a very alert-looking, 
but massive young man stood up 
slowly, eyeing the girls a little curi- 
ously. He had heard of his Aunt’s 
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adventures in Rome, and was not 
quite sure if he liked young wander- 
ing Americans, if they were female 
and unprotected. And then too, he 
had an undefined feeling that peo- 
ple shouldn’t come just out of curi- 
osity to a place like Lourdes. But 
he was young, and his gray eyes 
looked with interest at these two 
charming faces before him. 

“Is ita Féte? To-day? No, why?” 
his Aunt was saying, in reply to 
their demand as to why people were 


coming and going. Maisie ex- 
plained. 
“No, no. Everyone is coming 


from or going to Mass, that’s all. 
Yes—every day, of course. The 
first Mass is about five o’clock and 
they are going on all morning, prac- 
tically.” 

The girls opened their eyes. My 
word! They liked things in com- 
fort and ease at eleven o’clock, after 
a good breakfast. 

“Well, if it takes three genera- 
tions to make a gentleman it must 
take six to make a good Catholic. 
My—my—inside would never go so 
long without food, it hasn’t been 
brought up to it,” sighed Maisie 
with such a pretty look of dismay 
that everyone laughed. 

“Then we won’t waste time try- 
ing to convert you. That settles it,” 
smiled Mrs. Graham, whilst John 
Mason, in a professional voice, turn- 
ing to Melanie, said with an amused 
twinkle: “Have you the same symp- 
toms as your sister?” 

Melanie shook her head, as she 
turned to sit down again. 

“I’m worse. I don’t begin to 
wake up till I know the world is 
nice and comfy and well-aired.” 

It gave the girls a little shock to 
find that this big well-groomed 
man with the gray eyes and slow 
smile, had traveled down with the 
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sick in a pilgrimage from London. 
The next time the girls saw him he 
was looking very hot and dusty. It 
was astonishing what a lot of odd 
jobs he had found to do, and at 
lunch when they saw Mrs. Graham, 
Maisie asked her if they would all 
come to tea and ices or ices and tea 
on the terrace at Heins that after- 
noon. Four-thirty would be a good 
time if that suited... ? 

“Bless you, my dears, four-thirty 
at Lourdes is always a fixture. It’s 
the time of the Procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament. And I am busy 
at the Piscines till then, and John 
at the Medical Bureau. Mary,” Mrs. 
Graham turned to her sister, “you 
work at the Asile. Can’t you get 
a corner there for them to see the 
Procession from this afternoon?” 

Mrs. Mason, however, held out no 
hopes, and Mrs. Graham said she 
would get the Doctor to bring them 
to the Bernadette Chapel where all 
the women-workers gathered for 
the Procession and Benediction of 
the Sick. 

Maisie and Melanie began to feel 
a little bewildered. They could un- 
derstand the “pilgrims” coming in 
enthusiastic or placid crowds to fol- 
low the fervent devotions suited to 
the “culte” of a shrine, but to find 
that nice, clever, educated people of 
the standing of Mrs. Graham and 
the Masons came too, not only en 
pélerinage but to do real hard work, 
was slightly disconcerting. 

That first afternoon, they had 
not found “John,” nor had he found 
them, and they had stood and 
sauntered, and climbed the ramp 
and descended it again, as close to 
the wall as possible, thrilled at the 
sight of the slowly moving proces- 
sion beneath. 

John told them that night at din- 
ner, that a woman who had been 
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blind fifteen years, had suddenly re- 
ceived her sight. 

“Seigneur, faite que je voie!”’ the 
crowds had prayed, and as the 
Blessed Sacrament that moment 
was held above the woman, she had 
thrown her hands up to It. 

“Seigneur, je vous vois!” And 
her eyesight was given back to her, 
perfect. Maisie unconsciously 
stared at the doctor as he told 
them. She tried to imagine her non- 
Catholic men friends listening to 
such a piece of information. The 
little smile, or the well-bred, con- 
cealed amusement, or a little timely 
joke that would have relieved the 
situation and allowed Maisie to 
smile too. Instead of which here 
was a man of English public school 
and Varsity education, a doctor of 
some years’ practice too, who said 
quite casually between his mouth- 
fuls of French bifteck, there was a 
woman blind—she has been sud- 
denly healed! And then Mrs. Gra- 
ham hurried in, rather late. They 
had all arranged to sit at the same 
table, and they had not waited for 
her. 

“Sorry, my dears, but I had to go 
and see that miraculée. I had 
bathed her, and I felt I must hear 
the result of the doctors.” 

“The blind woman?” exclaimed 
Melanie eagerly. Mrs. Graham 
looked up inquiringly. 

“No. I heard of her but I was 
not near enough to see or hear. No. 
I’m speaking of the consumptive 
woman, who was certified and X- 
rayed. She had hardly enough of 
one lung to keep her alive. They 
said it was murder to bring her 
here. Did you see her, John?” 

Dr. Mason was busy cutting a 
melon. He lifted out a juicy deli- 
cious slice and laid it on Maisie’s 
plate. 
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“Twenty-two of us examined her. 
She’s got two sound lungs at this 
moment that are a credit to Our 
Lady. Neat work, what, Miss 
Chester?” His gray eyes laughed 
a little but he had seen the girls’ 
almost frightened look as he spoke. 
What sort of powers were abroad 
here in Lourdes? What might not 
she and Melanie be got to believe, if 
rational people—doctors too—could 
believe in it all so easily and simply. 

“I suppose the French doctors 
made a mistake about her?” It 
hardly sounded like Maisie’s voice. 
She almost wished this strong-faced 
man with the laughing eyes were 
not so—so nice—so clever, so... . 

“She’s English, and she’s been 
under five well-known men, in Liv- 
erpool and in London—men you 
would have to pay a mighty big fee 
to if you went to consult them.” 

Mrs. Graham was talking to Mrs. 
Mason at the other end of the table. 


The girls had John to himself. 
Maisie leaned her elbows on the 
table, and rested her chin on her 
hands. 
“Then how do you account for 
the lungs being there, if those five 


doctors said they practically 
weren’t.” 

“I don’t pretend to ‘account’ for 
anything supernatural,” said John, 
and there was something in his 
voice that made Maisie suddenly 
feel that there might after all be 
more serious and wonderful things 
in life than her daily experience had 
supplied, so far. Great scientific in- 
ventions and discoveries might still 
be a surprise of the future for her, 
but so far as religion and revelation 
went, that was all cut and dried. 
She was Protestant. She knew! 
But John went on in his deep slow 
voice. 

“The five doctors weren’t mis- 


taken evidently. The woman was 
possessed of what they said. But 
Our Lady intervened. Lourdes is 
her workroom, you know, Miss 
Chester. There are some people 
she thinks will be useful, so she 
puts them into good condition for 
her Son. It’s a clinic every med- 
ical man should pass through—but 
hundreds do every year. Nothing 
like it for people who are suffering 
from cocksureness, and there’s a 
good deal of that disease in my pro- 
fession.” He added the last words 
partly because the girls had flushed 
a little at his remark about cock- 
sureness. 

“It’s wonderful!” sighed Melanie, 
her eyes like saucers. 

Maisie took her arms off the table. 
She was a little annoyed at Melanie’s 
awe and wonder: at the way she 
was drinking it all in—but she 
wanted to be honest. 

“I can’t take it all in—so sud- 
denly,” she said. “I didn’t know... 
these things could . . . happen.” 
She spoke a little haltingly, and as 
Mrs. Graham caught the words, she 
exclaimed cheerfully. 

“And her cure has resulted in her 
husband’s conversion. Bolshevism 
had got hold of him, but he was 
obliged to bring her here as her 
friend had failed her at the last mo- 
ment, and the poor man has already 
begged Father Brown to take him 
in hand.” 

Maisie was hardly listening. She 
was conscious that John Mason was 
excusing himself from the table, as 
he had to hurry down to the Asile. 

“To see your patients Doctor?” 
She said it with a little dry smile. 
His gray eyes met hers frankly and 
there was a little compassion in the 
gay words he flung back at her, 
smiling. 

“Our Lady’s patients!” he said. 
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“He’s the first man I’ve ever met 
who just speaks quite naturally and 
simply of things like that—sacred 
you know,” said Maisie later to 
Melanie as they stood in her bed- 
room. “Just think of any of the 
men we know doing it. They’d 
choke and blush before they’d get 
anything out. Something like I 
felt when he said Our Lady—just 
as if he might speak of the Queen 
of England, quite naturally.” 

“You certainly got flushed,” said 
Melanie innocently, staring at her 
sister. “Do you like this Revelation 
place?” she asked, as Maisie turned 
her back quickly and appeared to 
be absorbed in the view. 

“Yes, I do, but if intelligent peo- 
ple believe such things as these, and 
know such a lot about Heaven and 
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Earth, why, Melanie, two intelligent 
American girls are going to know 
the reason why.” 

“That’s what I was thinking, 
Maisie, too,” replied Melanie, with 
her blue eyes on the back of her sis- 
ter’s head. 

“And it strikes me, Melanie, that 
by the time we're through, we'll 
find this is a Revolution place as 
well as a Revelation place.” 

“Why, Maisie Chester, what do 
you mean—Revolution? gasped the 
soft voice of Melanie as she stared 
at her sister’s back. 

“Well, silly, aren’t there revolu- 
tions in people’s ways of thinking 
and living? And there’s been reve- 
lation to begin with, and, Melanie, 
you see if we aren’t both in for a 
revolution too.” 
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By E Lua FRANCIS GILBERT 


MUST go home to the hills again, 
To the distant hills, and high, 
With their peaks of purple-painted mist 
Against a painted sky. 


I must go back where I was born, 

To the hills behind the town, 

Where I can stand on the highest hill, 
And from its height look down. 


I must go home to the hills again, 
Home to my native sod; 
For in the town it’s men I meet, 
But in the hills, it’s God. 





FRANCISCAN POVERTY 
By FATHER DunstTAN, O.S.F.C., M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.) 


T does not appear to be a well- 
known fact that the valuable 
Franciscan library of the late M. 
Paul Sabatier is now in this coun- 
try, housed in the Public Library of 
Boston. It is impossible to think, 
in the light of the increasing Amer- 
ican interest in medieval history, 
that if this important fact were 
well known, greater enthusiasm in 
matters Franciscan would not be 
manifested. England, for quite a 
long time, has numbered amongst 
her most scholarly groups the Brit- 
ish Society of Franciscan Studies, 
and the passing of the years has re- 
vealed to the serious students of 
Europe, not merely the vastness of 
the field yet to be explored in an 
examination of the various phases 
of Franciscanism, but also the in- 
estimable value of that study in the 
realms of art, literature, science, 
politics, philosophy, sociology, the- 
ology and much more. The student 
who approaches any point of Fran- 
ciscanism will be amazed, if not dis- 
couraged, by the multitudinous by- 
paths he must tread before he feels 
justified in venturing an opinion. 
The study of Franciscanism is the 
study of a lifetime; it demands and 
receives the highest form of critical 
scholarship. Its value has long 
since been recognized by the vari- 
ous faculties of the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, and there is 
no mere modicum of truth in the 
‘statement that Catholicism has won 
the right to recognition of its 
scholarship in these two Univer- 
sities through the Little Poor Man 
of Assisi. 


And now, fired by a remark of 
M. Paul Sabatier, an American 
scholar, whose other studies are so 
much appreciated in Catholic cir- 
cles, has produced a work which, 
equal as it is in historic merit to 
any of the famous European con- 
tributions to Franciscan Literature, 
seems to give birth to the hope that 
this country may produce numer- 
ous scholars whose interest will be 
focused upon the rise and develop- 
ment of the great mendicant Or- 
ders.1. Miss Scudder’s material has 
been gathered during long years of 
difficult research. She is well re- 
warded and we are her debtors. It 
was no easy task she set herself 
even though she confined her in- 


vestigation to the first hundred 
years of the Franciscan Order’s ex- 
istence. 

During that hundred years events 
within the Order of St. Francis and, 


indeed, in the whole medieval 
world, moved with incredible swift- 
ness. The recorded facts would 
bewilder the most sympathetic 
seeker after truth. But, clear-eyed, 
and with an unceasing love of her 
subject, Miss Scudder gazes upon 
the Poverello, hears his message 
and interprets it to her own joyous 


1The Franciscan Adventure. A study in the 
first hundred years of the Order of St. Francis 
of Assisi. By Vida Dutton Scudder, M.A., 
L.H.D. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00). 
The remark of Sabatier to which I refer is: 
“Souhaitons qu’il se trouve un historien doublé 
d’un philosophe et d’un sociologue pour 
étudier avec sérénité et indépendance la no- 
tion de proprieté de St. Francois. Il rendrait 
a notre époque un inestimable service, en 
montrant la naissance dans le sol strictement 
chrétien, d’idées que souvent les chrétiens 
d’aujourd’hui ne reconnaissent pas.” Quoted 
by Miss Scudder, p. xvi., from “L’originalité 
de S. Francois.” 
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satisfaction, follows that message 
as it wings its way throughout Eu- 
rope, sees Francis die with his pa- 
thetic appeal for the strictest ob- 
servance of Evangelic Poverty upon 
his lips, watches the attitude of his 
disciples and judges their fidelity 
to his ideals—to arrive at the sad 
conclusion that Franciscanism, in 
that it stood for complete corporate 
and individual poverty, met with 
ultimate defeat. Though, in all 
fairness to this thesis we must 
quote the beautifully expressed con- 
viction of the author: “Were de- 
feat the last word of the Franciscan 
Adventure, the many books about 
that adventure would not be writ- 
ten, nor would pilgrims year by 
year throng the holy Franciscan 
shrines, nor hearts unnumbered 
dwell with secret longing on the 
ideals of the Poverello” (p. 367). 

Now whether one will agree with 
the main thesis or not will depend 
entirely upon one’s personal under- 
standing both of the exact nature 
of the Franciscan Ideal (a most 
difficult ideal to interpret!) and 
upon the exact meaning of the 
harsh words “defeat” and “fail- 
ure.” In a sense, it is true to de- 
clare that it is the lot of every ideal 
to meet defeat. It need not be ab- 
solute defeat. Ideals, because they 
are ideals, clash with the common 
tendencies of human nature. At 
one time ideals will seem sufficient- 
ly triumphant over such tendencies 
to justify the enthusiastic use of 
the word “success”; at another time 
the common tendencies will seem 
to suppress the ideals. But ideals, 
if they are truly worthy to be called 
such, can never be wholly sub- 
merged. Miss Scudder has empha- 
sized this fact in reference to the 
Franciscan Ideal of Poverty. 

Not in argumentative mood, nor 
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yet to plead the cause of the Fran- 
ciscan Order in its claim to have 
been, and to be even now, the zeal- 
ous custodian of the whole spirit of 
the Poverello, but rather to call at- 
tention to the extreme value of Miss 
Scudder’s contribution to Francis- 
can Literature, and to suggest that 
there is another and fully justified 
angle from which we may view the 
ideal of Franciscan Poverty, I have 
ventured upon what may seem to 
be too lengthy an exposition. 

Let it be understood that the book 
occasioning this exposition does not 
call for the attitude of “defensor 
Sancti Francisci.” Neither does the 
author make any attack upon the 
true historic legitimacy of the Or- 
der’s succession, as so many others 
have done. The reader will find no 
words save words of love and rever- 
ence concerning the Pride of Assisi. 
He is not placed in a dubious posi- 
tion of nonconformity. Francis’s 
faith is wholly and entirely the 
faith of the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church; Francis owed nothing to 
heretical influence; all that he had 
and all that he gave was received at 
the bosom of Holy Mother Church. 
For the clear statement and defense 
of such cherished facts, supported 
as they are by scholarly documen- 
tation, Miss Scudder is to be 
thanked by every lover of St. Fran- 
cis. 

Whilst we do not agree entirely 
with the thesis so admirably set 
forth by Miss Scudder we feel justi- 
fied in declaring that both her ap- 
proach to her subject, and her de- 
velopment of her theme, are marked 
with a sincerity which we have 
come to expect from the best 
equipped students of Franciscan 
history. After all, sincerity begets 
sincerity and, apart from the pas- 
sionate love of St. Francis for Ma- 
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donna Poverta, we may safely say 
that his outstanding characteristic 
is a forthright sincerity. Actually, 
it is impossible to think of St. Fran- 
cis’s love of Lady Poverty without 
bowing in reverence before the sin- 
cerity of his wooing and of his ulti- 
mate marriage with that stern-vis- 
aged yet beauteous-souled Lady. 
For others have wooed Lady Pov- 
erty. Before the time of St. Fran- 
cis there were many who caught a 
glimpse of the promise of absolute 
poverty. Since the days when his 
followers introduced a more joyous 
note into the religious life of the 
people, others have had the courage 
to advocate poverty as the cure-all 
of social ills or as the secret of in- 
dividual peace. The “Simple Lif- 


ers” of all forms have, to say the 
least, played with the idea. Tolstoy, 
Wordsworth and Thoreau had theo- 
ries which have justified many in 
connecting them with the Pover- 


ello. 

I am not prepared for the mo- 
ment to declare that these must be 
disassociated from Francis simply 
because they failed to share his abso- 
lute sincerity—they were, of course, 
divided from him on the all-impor- 
tant grounds of religion—but I do 
venture to assert that unlike St. 
Francis, they do not bear the im- 
mediately perceptible hall mark of 
sincerity. Quite possibly the beauty 
of their vision had something in 
common with the vision that caused 
Francis to surrender his birthright 
and to stand naked in the square of 
Assisi, but however well meant 
they may be, neither their words 
nor their actions possess the dy- 
namic force of the words and ac- 
tions of the Saint. Beside the dyna- 
mite of the Franciscan Gospel and 
Way of Life the Tolstoyan theory, 
for example, is a mere soporific. 
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The one was a veritable bombshell 
thrown into the Christian society of 
the thirteenth century; the force of 
its explosion is yet felt and will be 
felt whilst Christianity makes the 
slightest appeal to the human mind. 
The other has power, perhaps, to 
cause a lifting of curious eyebrows, 
but it causes no more disturbance 
within the human consciousness of 
what is right and what is wrong 
than Lenin’s dogmas effect in the 
minds of those convinced that in the 
capitalistic system alone is econom- 
ic salvation to be found. 

Marx and Lenin, whose theories 
are so destructive of sacred human 
rights, engender either hatred or 
fanatical admiration: never moral 
disturbance. Yet St. Francis, with 
his still more harsh doctrine of ab- 
solute though voluntary surrender 
of the same human rights engenders 
only love: love even in those who 
cordially hate his religion: love in 
those who suspect that there was 
somewhat of the fanatic in him: 
love—and mark this well!—even in 
those whose faith is rooted in the 
sacredness of private property. 

Personally, I could not even con- 
template explaining this situation 
save on the hypothesis that Fran- 
cis’s ideal of poverty was never pro- 
posed as a world policy. Spiritual 
detachment for all he must have 
preached, since he preached the 
Gospel of Christ; but of an attack 
upon the rights of corporations and 
of individuals to possess wealth I 
can find no trace. This right he 
surrendered for himself, as we shall 
see, and indubitably he desired his 
Order, individually and in common, 
to surrender that right. His end, 
visualized for himself and for his 
brethren was primarily ascetic; 
poverty ensured liberty, and lib- 
erty, freedom from all earthly tram- 
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mels, guaranteed a purer evangeli- 
zation. “Povertade e nulla avere, e 
nulla cosa poi volere, ed omne cosa 
possedere en spirito de libertate,” 
sang Jacopone da Todi, and in his 
poetic fervor he gave utterance to 
what was in the mind of St. Francis 
when he embraced Lady Poverty— 
Poverty is to have nothing, to wish 
nothing and to possess all things in 
the spirit of liberty. 

Even this personal, ascetic prin- 
ciple was a sufficiently startling 
theory to fling to the world at large. 
Human nature always remains the 
same. A platitude, but it voices an 
objective truth in the light of which 
we can hope to judge the true ideal 
of Franciscan Poverty as it was 
preached by the Poverello, inter- 
preted by those who followed him, 
and tolerated by the civilization of 
which the new mendicant Order 
formed an important part. 


Let us first of all try to disrobe 
La Madonna Poverta of the beauti- 
ful poetic garb with which she was 
dressed by Francis and his Jocula- 


tores Domini. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that even Francis stood a little 
appalled on that cold dismal day in 
the market square of Assisi, when 
he realized that through his roman- 
tic gesture he was ruthlessly cut 
adrift from all recognized forms of 
civilized society. I think that one 
of the early chroniclers assures us 
that it rained on that epoch-making 
day. Be that as it may, it would be 
quite in keeping with the known 
processes of sanctity to imagine that 
in such isolation Francis experi- 
enced, in all its bitterness, the 
“Dark Night of the Soul”: he was 
brought face to face with stark real- 
ity and, very possibly, for the first 
time. 

It had been an easy thing to prac- 
tice poverty of spirit in the security 
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of his father’s house: to be over- 
generous out of the abundance of 
his father’s possessions. But be- 
tween the joy of giving, even until 
it hurts, and the promised joy of 
having absolutely nothing, there is 
a wide gulf. The countenance of 
Madonna Povertd had seemed joy- 
ous and beautiful when the son of 
the rich merchant Pietro Bernadone 
wooed her, and vowed to follow 
whither she would lead, but it was 
a haggard Lady who showed the 
marks of her sorrow, pain and deso- 
lation to him who now elected to be 
known as Francesco, the Son of 
God. 

We could have pardoned Francis 
had he turned back at that hour. 
But then, we should never have 
known him to offer him pardon. It 
was precisely because his wooing 
was so sincere in its initial and sub- 
sequent stages that he is remem- 
bered—and loved. 

“Now indeed can I call God my 
Father!” he cried in the enthusiasm 
of his renunciation and he could 
have added with equal truth: “Now 
can I call the whole world mine 
enemy!” For even though his ges- 
ture might not prove to be an at- 
tack upon the existing theories of 
the world, the world would stand as 
judge of the wisdom and utility of 
his renunciation. 

Indeed, it was to be the great 
paradox of St. Francis’s life to be 
loved and, if not exactly hated, 
then to be regarded as a disturbing 
influence in the legitimate normal 
lives of men. That paradox was to 
be realized even in the case of one 
of his first followers, Fra Elias, who 
became Minister General of the Or- 
der of Friars Minor. Elias unques- 
tionably loved the Poverello but was 
downright annoyed by what ap- 
peared to be his persistently illog- 
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ical policy of corporate as well as 
individual poverty. 

If you are familiar with the place 
of Elias in Franciscan History, do 
not be too harsh in your judgment. 
It is a pathetic picture that Miss 
Scudder paints for us of the Little 
Poor Man seated at the feet of 
Elias at the Chapter of 1221, pluck- 
ing at the habit of his new Supe- 
rior, and eagerly beseeching him to 
safeguard the interests of Madonna 
Povertad. But Elias faced the whole 
economic structure of the Middle 
Ages. His problem was how he 
might house, feed, clothe, and keep 
in good repute the thousands, from 
every rank of society, who were al- 
ready vowed to follow Christ along 
the path Francis had blazoned. 

“Let us have nothing of our own, 
either individually or in common,” 
pleaded Francis. “On what then 


will you live?” queried Elias, and 
his was the question of the whole 


civilized world. If Francis re- 
sponded that his Order was to live 
on the results of labor, keeping 
nothing over and above what was 
necessary for bare subsistence and 
making no provision for the mor- 
row, he merely opened the door to 
newer difficulties. Because, in the 
first place, not all his followers were 
capable of the same kind of labor, 
or of labor that could be casually 
hired. Many of the new Francis- 
cans were from the professional 
classes, lawyers, by a curious coin- 
cidence abounding in numbers, 
whilst medical men were nearly as 
numerous as the University lectur- 
ers. Others were of the peasantry. 
All the Friars might assert their de- 
sire to take in return for their work 
nothing over and above what was 
necessary. But what of those who 
did not wear the livery of St. Fran- 
cis and who supported themselves 
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and others by their work? In com- 
petition with such, the Friars could 
scarcely hope for popularity. In 
modern English strike-language 
they would be dubbed “black-legs.” 
Besides, service rendered would en- 
gender rights to wages, and to 
Francis the word “rights” was hate- 
ful: “If the wages of our work be 
not given to us, then let us have re- 
course to the table of the Lord, 
seeking alms from door to door.” 
Thus did the Saint express his will 
and, in plain language, it is the ad- 
vocacy of an alternative policy of 
beggary, beautiful in the gentle, 
courteous Poverello, who, in real- 
ity, gave far more than he ever re- 
ceived, but a highly dangerous pol- 
icy when there is a question of 
numbers! 

Yet Francis’s ideal of poverty cap- 
tured the medieval imagination. 
That ideal can be represented as 
clashing with every instinct in me- 
dieval society and with every recog- 
nized form of medieval society. 
Thus, the Church in general was 
the greatest capitalistic influence of 
the day, the Benedictine Order was 
the greatest landowner of the pe- 
riod and, the thirteenth century 
witnessed the rise to power of what 
are now called the merchant 
princes, the rich burghers whose in- 
fluence was beginning to be as pow- 
erful as that of the nobility. It is 
true that the Church tried to per- 
suade Francis to adopt another 
form of life, offering him the choice 
of the Rules of St. Basil, St. Bene- 
dict and St. Augustine. It is true, 
too, that in certain places the Bene- 
dictine Order looked with disfavor 
upon the new movement, but apart 
from petty instances of local jeal- 
ousies there is every evidence to 
prove that from these quarters came 
a perfect recognition of the legiti- 
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mate principle underlying the ideal 
of St. Francis. Nor is it an exag- 
geration to declare that the nobility 
vied with the rich merchant class in 
attempts to honor the Franciscan 
Movement. 

The important fact that stands 
out in bold relief then is that capi- 
talism did not see a challenge of- 
fered to its basic principle in Fran- 
ciscanism; that it saw a challenge 
to the injustice of an unprincipled 
capitalism is another question. The 
whole Franciscan Movement de- 
pended upon the ability of the mon- 
eyed classes to give of their store. 
Neither Francis nor his brethren 
ever stood before the possessors of 
wealth with such an utterance as 
this upon their lips: “We ask you 
to give and we depend upon your 
giving, but we challenge your right 
to have dominion over what you 
give.” That would have been sheer 
insolence, and the true Franciscan 
was never insolent. The capital- 
istic classes, represented by kings 
and popes, monastic foundations 
and the landed gentry, the nobility 
and the rich burghers would very 
speedily have recognized that, in 
dealing generously with the Friars, 
as, indeed they did, they were nur- 
turing so many vipers within their 
bosom! 

But I have come to believe it is 
unfair to connect St. Francis direct- 
ly with any protest against, or 
specific defense of, the capitalistic 
system. His genius is in the realm 
of sanctity and not in the realm of 
economics. In all reverence to his 
holy memory I even venture a doubt 
that he could have discoursed in- 
telligently upon what we call the 
“acquisitive instinct” in man; 
whether or no such an instinct was 
sanctioned by the natural law. One 
can even imagine him asking, in his 
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own delightful humor: “What new 
word of the Schools is this?” 

For the Lady Poverty to whom he 
was wedded, ranged, not in the 
realm of supply and demand, wants 
and their just fulfillment, works 
and their reward, but in the pure 
and—may I say unconcerned?— 
realm of the spirit. He fully recog- 
nized that many who did not give 
away all their possessions might 
merit the approbation, “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit,” but Francis was 
possessed of a dramatic instinct, as 
well as a deep sincerity of purpose, 
and his own idea of poverty de- 
manded that he be clothed in a 
rough tunic “patched inside and 
out,’ that he should eat of crusts 
of bread with the lowliest beggar, 
and that he should have no perma- 
nent dwelling place. But, all these 
outward manifestations of poverty 
formed part of his preaching; they 
were, in fact, his “preaching in 
deeds” and for him they possessed 
a quasi-sacramental character; they 
were the outward signs of his in- 
ward grace, poverty of spirit. 

In other words, poverty was Fran- 
cis’s ascesis: his training. So ab- 
sorbed was he in his inward and 
outward observance of the law of 
poverty that he did not stop, in his 
headlong flight to the “naked 
Christ,” to consider the economic 
consequences of his action for him- 
self or for those who had joined 
him. He was as passionately de- 
voted to Poverty as St. Bruno, long 
before, had been to Beata Solitudo, 
or as St. Teresa, centuries after- 
ward, was to be to the law of the 
inclosure. Now neither St. Bruno 
nor St. Teresa ever imagined that 
in their own solitude or inclosure 


2Actually, the “patches” may be construed 
as a concession enabling the Friars to enjoy 
greater warmth. 
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they had discovered the only form 
of religious perfection; much less 
did they imagine that in solitude or 
in the inclosure they had found a 
remedy for the world’s ills. St. 
Bruno and St. Teresa are exuberant 
in expression to the degree that one 
wonders whether they ever saw 
anything else as helpful in the way 
of perfection. St. Francis shares 
their exuberance with reference to 
the law of Poverty. 

However, whether he realized it 
or not, the ideal which Francis took 
to himself touched life in many raw 
spots. His arresting doctrine could 
not but disturb such rich as held 
their possessions illegally or had no 
thought for the needs of their poor- 
er brethren. But, by the same to- 
ken, that same gesture could not 
but ennoble such poor as were con- 
tent to embrace their poverty in a 
spirit of submission to the Will of 
God. Francis, if indeed he ever 
thought of his work in terms of re- 
ward, would have felt perfectly re- 
paid for the action which had cost 
him so much had he been privileged 
to gaze upon a Christian society, in 
which the wealthy held their pos- 
sessions in a spirit of true detach- 
ment, and justice, and courteous 
generosity, and wherein the poor 
thought of their poverty as making 
them more like to the Poor Christ. 

Such a statement may seem to 
rob the Little Poor Man of much of 
his challenging character; it may 
seem to place him in a far lower 
category than that of some of the 
early Fathers who did utter “hard 
Sayings” in reference to the “Mine” 
and “Thine.” It seems to savor 
more of St. Augustine in his com- 
promising moods, in his De civitate 
Dei for example, than of the mag- 
netic personality to whom we 
ascribe an upsetting of the social 
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equilibrium of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Mild, however, as the doc- 
trine may appear, human nature 
seems to make its fulfillment fairly 
difficult. The man who succeeded, 
in our own generation, in causing 
both rich and poor to gaze upon 
their status in the light of evan- 
gelical principle and to act in ac- 
cord with such principle, could cer- 
tainly be credited with dynamic 
power. He would have overthrown 
modern society and ushered in the 
millennium. 

In the thirteenth century the ef- 
fect of the preaching of St. Francis 
was extraordinary. The rich did 
manifest a new spirit; in their gen- 
erosity they gave evidence of great- 
er detachment; it was an age of 
charitable foundations. The poor 
took heart of grace and, St. Francis, 
seeing the evangelical worth of cor- 
porate and individual poverty, im- 
posed that law upon his brethren. 
And, in the foundation of an Order, 
permanently vowed to corporate 
and individual poverty, began what 
has been called the Franciscan 
Tragedy. 

Space does not permit our follow- 
ing the story as it is so accurately 
told by Miss Scudder. Before the 
death of St. Francis the Order had 
multiplied phenomenally. To men 
like Elias and St. Bonaventure fell 
the task of squaring the ideal of St. 
Francis with economic conditions. 
Both had to contend with an influ- 
ential group, known almost from 
the first as the “Spirituals” who 
flung economic cares to the winds 
and desired the literal observance of 
the law. Even St. Bonaventure, 
saint, scholar, and mystic, into 
whose mouth Dante puts the intro- 
duction, “I am Bonaventura of the 
left-handed care’—even Bonaven- 
tura failed to conciliate these ideal- 
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ists. In vain did the great Seraphic 
Doctor argue that the use of things 
might legitimately be granted ac- 
cording to the interpreted will of 
St. Francis. After all, St. Francis 
wished his sons to preach; to 
preach effectively they needed 
books; books called for libraries in 
which to house them, and a body of 
students must of necessity have a 
local habitation. Libraries and 
friaries and churches need not be 
possessed by the Order. Right of 
Dominion could be vested in the 
Holy See whilst the simple and poor 
use could be exercised by the cor- 
porate body of the Order, and by 
individuals, without any betrayal of 
the pure ideal of the Poverello. 
Thus Bonaventure argued, but 
betrayal his argument remained to 
many. And, by a peculiar coinci- 
dence the many were among the 
most scholarly in the Order. Per- 


sonally, I have always shared Miss 
Scudder’s love for the group known 
as the “Spirituals,” but I have been 
unable to absolve a few among them 


of an objectionable fanaticism. 
Some of them did merit the re- 
proach: “Voi fate uno vostro idolo 
di questa poverta,” You make an 
idol of that poverty of yours. The 
“Spirituals,” in their pardonable 
distress, did go to certain extremes. 
Some among them began to look 
upon Franciscan Poverty as a world 
policy. Perfect imitation of the 
Poor Christ became, in their minds, 
the absolute condition of salvation 
for all men. Poverty left the realm 
of the purely ascetic and spiritual, 
and was forced to tread the realm 
of the economic and material affairs 
of life. The consequences of such 
theorizing were, of course, dis- 
astrous. 

Whilst we lament the quarrels 
within the Order, we cannot but 
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bless the clash of ideals to which 
we must ascribe the great and bet- 
ter known Franciscan Classics. 
The Mystic Marriage of St. Francis 
with Lady Poverty, the Stabat Mater 
and the Laude of Jacopone da Todi, 
and very probably, the beautiful 
Fioretti were all written by Friars 
in their desperate effort to preserve 
the original simplicity and literal 
ideal of poverty exemplified in the 
life of their Father St. Francis. 

The movement of the “Spirituals” 
in their attempt to brand the doc- 
trine of “use” as a betrayal of the 
Franciscan ideal was defeated by 
Rome, and if the “Spirituals” be re- 
garded as the sole interpreters of 
the spirit of the mendicant order, 
then must Miss Scudder’s thesis 
stand, and her magnificently writ- 
ten chapter on the Franciscan De- 
feat, in which she so clearly mani- 
fests that her sympathies go out to 
the extremists (many of the “Spir- 
ituals” were afterwards canonized 
or beatified, by the way), must be 
left unchallenged. 

But regard the Franciscan ideal 
of poverty as an ascetic principle 
set forth by St. Francis, and subse- 
quently sanctioned by the Church, 
for the spiritual welfare of the new 
Order; accept, as we must accept, 
the truth that Holy Mother Church 
has the right to declare precisely in 
what manner that ascetic principle 
shall operate, and there can be no 
question of defeat. Rather, there 
is a question of finding words suffi- 
ciently emphatic to praise the wis- 
dom of the Church that could 
search out a means to preserve the 
beautiful spirit of the Poverello in a 
corporate society. 

On the basis of the Church’s in- 
terpretation of the ascetic principle 
of poverty, the Franciscan Order ex- 
ists to-day, and it claims to pre- 














serve, even in the modern world, 
the original ideal of its Founder. 
The two branches of the Order, the 
glorious Order of Friars Minor (the 
result of the Leonine fusion of the 
Recolletti, the Osservanti and the 
Alcantarini, etc.) and the Order of 
Friars Minor Capuchin have, even 
as corporate bodies, only the sim- 
ple “use” of their houses, churches, 
and all else. Right of Dominion 
over all these things is vested in the 
Holy See. It is this characteristic 
which separates them, with a few 
branches of the Poor Clares, from 
every other order in existence since 
the Council of Trent. 

Surrender to the doctrine of “‘use” 
has been repellent to the more 
idealistically inclined students of 
history; it has seemed to be a flee- 
ing from grace and, as we have 
pointed out, even the registering of 
absolute failure. Has the Francis- 
can Order failed? One must read 
history one’s self to judge. 

Nemo judex cause sux. No one 
may be a judge in his own cause, 
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and it ill becomes a Franciscan to 
claim the right to utter the final 
word. Only this much may be said. 
Franciscan poverty, as it is prac- 
ticed to-day in its two great 
branches, is fulfilling the promise 
sung seven centuries ago on the 
Umbrian hills; it is giving peace 
and joy to thousands; it has been a 
mighty influence for good in the 
Church Catholic. Divorce the wear- 
er of the habit of St. Francis from 
the veritable spirit of the Little 
Poor Man of Assisi, and you have 
robbed him of what he considers to 
be his chief inspiration in the way 
of Christ. Can such an association 
upon which his whole Order is 
based, and from which he feels he 
derives his every spiritual joy, be a 
mere figment of pious imagina- 
tion? 

La Madonna Poverta is not dead. 
She still walks abroad. And, let us 
hope, among the abodes of her pre- 
dilection there are still to be found 
thousands of poor Franciscan 
dwellings. 








DID SHAKESPEARE MURDER HIS FATHER ? 


By Harvey WICKHAM 


REUD, in his The Interpretation 
of Dreams" tells us that the 
(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles is 
universally moving for the reason 
that the fate of the hero “might 
have been ours.” 

“King CE£dipus,” he says, “who 
struck his father, Laius, dead and 
married his mother, Jocasta, is 
nothing but the realized wish of our 
childhood.” And in a footnote to 
page 226 he adds that Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet is but another treatment of 
“the identical material,” which, 
owing to a different civilization, “‘re- 
mains repressed” instead of being 
openly enacted. 

The idea is not new. Dr. Ernest 
Jones, of Toronto, has elaborated it 
—without going essentially further 
than has Freud. O. Rank, in his 
The Gdipus Complex as an Ex- 
planation of Hamlet’s Mystery, 
throws considerable light upon the 
subject by connecting the Hamlet 
material with the Mythus von der 
Geburt des Helden. But all these 
authorities have stopped short in 
their investigations just as the real 
mystery was upon the point of be- 
ing revealed—a striking instance of 
the “resistance” of the conscious 
mind to a horrible truth already 
grasped by the more perspicacious 
unconscious. With such a clue as 
they have given, however, it would 
be strange indeed if we were not 
able to clear away the last kindly 
doubt attaching itself to the memory 
of the once euphemistically-styled 
“sweet bard.” 

1Page 223 of the 3d English edition. 


To begin with, Hamlet is a dream. 
We are “far too much inclined to 
over-estimate the conscious charac- 
ter of intellectual and artistic pro- 
ductions.”? But “from communica- 
tions of some of the most highly 
productive persons, such as Goethe 
and Helmholtz, we learn that the 
most essential and original parts in 
their creations came to them in the 
form of inspirations and reached 
their perceptions almost finished.”* 
Being a dream and the work of the 
unconscious mind, Hamlet there- 
fore must be interpreted as a 
dream. The confusion which has 
heretofore arisen regarding Ham- 
let’s madness and many other fea- 
tures of the play, is due solely to 
the blindness of critics who have 
gone upon the absurd assumption 
that Shakespeare wrote his master- 
piece while he was awake. 

Now that we are on the right 
tack, the sailing at once becomes 
plain. The play of Hamlet is the 
imaginary fulfillment of an uncon- 
scious infantile wish. For “the 
dream is the fulfillment of a wish” ;* 
“the dream is the distorted fulfill- 
ment of a suppressed wish’; and 
“the wish manifested in the dream 
must be an infantile one.”® 

This is all familiar matter and is 
cited here only for purposes of 
method. We know, too, from the 
note to the Gdipus exposition, with 
what unconscious wish, or rather 
wishes, we have to deal. The infant 


sIbid. 
SIbid., p. 136. 


2Freud, op. cit., p. 486. 
4Ibid., p. 102. 
6Ibid., p. 439. 
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Shakespeare loved his mother, and 
wanted to get his father out of th 
way. Even if we did not know this 
we could easily infer it. In Hamlet 
is there not a play within a play 
where the murder of the father, un- 
der the pseudonym of King Gon- 
zago, is actually set forth? 

Now “every dream is absolutely 
egotistical.”* So Shakespeare is 
Hamlet and Hamlet is Shakespeare 

a fact which even literary critics 
have long since divined. What they 
seem to have missed is the inescap- 
able corollary that the murdered 
King, Hamlet’s father, is also 
Shakespeare’s father. 

Ergo, Queen Gertrude, Hamlet’s 
mother, is Shakespeare’s mother. 
And who, pray, is Uncle Claudius, 
whom the Queen is said to have 
married when her late lord was 
“but two months dead, nay, not so 
much, not two”? In Shakespeare’s 
mind he also must be Shakespeare, 


since “every dream is absolutely 
egotistical,” and Claudius has a 


pretty good part. But disguise 
(“distortion”) has been at work. 
The adult Shakespearean’ con- 
science would not permit the in- 
cestuous thought such direct ex- 
pression as embodiment in the 
leading character would have im- 
plied. Persons less ingenious than 
Freudians are capable of suspect- 
ing a sort of identity between an 
author and his hero. A less obvious 
substitute (“surrogate”) was need- 
ed—and it was found in the person 
of the uncle. 

Nobody in this day and genera- 
tion needs to be told that we have 
three different “psychic localities” 
—the Unconscious, the Precon- 
scious, and the Conscious; or that 
in the middle region stands the 
“Endo-Psychic Censor,” permitting 


7Freud, op. cit., p. 227. 
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nothing which is not decently 
draped to come up from below. 
Nor is it necessary more than to re- 
mind ourselves that the four means 
used by the Unconscious to dis- 
guise its indecent, wolf-like 
thoughts in becoming sheep’s cloth- 
ing are Condensation, Displace- 
ment, Secondary Elaboration and 
Symbolism. The distortion used 
here is Displacement, the substitu- 
tion of an Uncle for a Self. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the subject of Shakespeare’s 
obvious, unconscious desires. What 
we want to know is, did these de- 
sires remain unconscious? And 
did they remain mere desires, 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought till they lost the name of 
action? Or is the famous Soliloquy 
here treating us to but another dis- 
tortion in order to hide the terrible 
reality? 

We must remember that Shake- 
speare had more than the Endo- 
Psychic censor to fear. There was 
also the Endo-Elizabethan censor, 
and—if there were really any meat 
in his self-revelations—the End-o’- 
All censor, the Hangman. 

There were no psychoanalysts in 
the spacious days of Elizabeth (not- 
withstanding the fact that men like 
Sir Walter Raleigh had a neat gift 
in reading at least the feminine 
mind), and all Freudians agree that 
an unconscious wish, though it can 
create a dream or write a play, can- 
not itself be brought even into the 
foreconscious except by a “special 
technic.”® And we know that an 
unconscious wish, or a conscious 
wish which has been driven into the 
lower psychic locality by force of 
circumstances, continues in being. 
“The study of psycho-neurosis as- 


8Vide R. H. Hingley, B.A., Psycho-Analysis. 
2d edition. 1922. 
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serts that repressed wishes still ex- 
ist, contemporaneously with an in- 
hibition weighing them down.’*® “I 
believe that these unconscious 
wishes are always active and ready 
for expression—these as it were im- 
mortal wishes from the uncon- 
scious.”"° So, if Shakespeare ever 
had these wishes—and he must 
have had them or he could not have 
written the play—he must have 
continued to have them. 

In the play within the play, his 
surrogate, Hamlet, lies and watches 
the player whom he had warned not 
to tear passion into rags—that is, 
not to tear off its rags and so rob 
it of its disguise—a player who was 
but another surrogate for himself 
and performing the murderous deed 
which he, the poet, had so often 
contemplated in youthful fancies. 
Not only that, but Shakespeare, not 
content with this vicarious witness- 


ing, and being too poor a Thespian 
to strut as an actual Hamlet on the 
boards, managed to be where he 


could look on from the wings. He 
was one of the subordinate charac- 
ters. And for what part did he cast 
himself? Professor Rowe says he 
played the Ghost! Some think he 
was the Grave-digger! 

This, however, does not prove 
that the youthful fancies indicated 
had ever come true as an actual 
fact—that he had ever murdered 
his father save in imagination. 
What does prove it is a decision 
rendered by W. Stekel in his 
Beitrdge zur Traumdeutung (quot- 
ed approvingly by Freud), to the 
effect that “a dream within a dream 
contains the reality.” 

And here we have it—the dream 
within the dream in the play with- 
in the play. Distortion always 
marks the spot where the body is to 

oFreud, op. cit., p. 199. 10lbid., p. 439. 
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be found, so it is the invariable 
practice of all psychoanalysts to 
look with suspicion upon those 
parts of a dream which are partic- 
ularly vague, or confused, nonsensi- 
cal or mysterious. But the most 
mysterious thing about Shakespeare 
is the fact that there is a mystery 
at all. Born in comparatively mod- 
ern times, he has yet left fewer rec- 
ords of his personal life than the 
thirteenth-century Dante. We may 
still pace the groves where even 
such a minor genius as Boccaccio 
used to roam, in the neighborhood 
of Florence; may read his personal 
letters and visit the actual farms, 
the villas where he and his scandal- 
ous merrymakers beguiled them- 
selves with wondrous tales during 
the great plague. One must go back 
to the fabulous days of Homer to 
find any such obscurity as_ that 
which surrounds the life of Shake- 
speare. 

Now what sort of man, think 
you, is most likely to leave as few 
records as possible? A murderer! 
He burns the records. So Shake- 
speare burned his records and hid 
himself in the Globe theater, under 
a series of aliases. We see now 
why he never spelled his name 
twice in the same way. This was a 
ruse to throw the police off the 
scent in case they ever came upon 
traces of his crime. 

But it may be asked, how came 
Hamlet to be written (that is to say, 
dreamed) if the unconscious wish 
necessary to the birth of all dreams 
had already been fulfilled in action? 
Would not the wish in such a case 
be dissipated and cease to exist—as 
a wish? This is plausible but spe- 
cious reasoning. I have already 
called attention to the fact that 
Shakespeare was never psycho- 
analyzed. Therefore his uncon- 
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scious wish could never have be- 
come conscious. It might have been 
realized, but, being an unconscious 
wish, how could it have known that 
it had been realized? 

All the evidence of actual crime 
thus far adduced, however, pales in- 
to insignificance before that of the 
ghost. True, there is a lot of dia- 
logue seeming to indicate that the 
ghost is friendly to Hamlet and re- 
visited Elsinore only to urge him to 
vengeance against another. But 
this talk (like the indignation 
Hamlet pretends to feel over “fu- 
neral bak’d meats” that “coldly 
furnish forth the marriage table’’) 
is mere applesauce for the censor. 
Friendly ghosts invariably keep 


themselves invisible to their friends. 

When the ghost is first mentioned 
to Hamlet," he stammers: “In- 
deed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles 
me!” And he adds, “I pray you 
all, if you have hitherto concealed 


this sight, let it be tenable in your 
silence still.” 

And when the ghost first appears 
to him’? he fairly squeaks and gib- 
bers: “Angels and ministers of 
grace, defend us! . 
out!” These do not sound like the 
words of an innocent man. 

The plot of the play would fain 
lead us to believe that the cause of 
his perturbation is ordinary fear of 
the supernatural—of which, more 
anon. In Scene five of this same 
act, the ghost says: 

“But that I am forbid . . . I could 
a tale unfold . .. Murder most foul, 
as in the best it is, but this most 
foul, strange and unnatural.” Con- 
tinuing: “But know, thou noble 
youth, the serpent that did sting thy 
father’s life now wears his crown.” 

“Thou noble youth!” What 
ghostly irony! Hamlet’s anxiety to 

11Act IL, Se. ii. 12Act I., Se. iv. 
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have the rumor of these nightly 
visitations kept as far as possible 
tenable in silence is clear. He is 
here directly accused of the mur- 
der, and by one in a position to 
know. But because the ghost says 
that the murderer now wears his 
crown, commentators have been 
deceived into believing that Uncle 
Claudius is meant. Not even this is 
a good defense, in view of the fact 
that both Claudius and Hamlet are 
Shakespeare himself. Nor should 
the reference to the crown have 
caused a moment’s misunderstand- 
ing, even without knowledge of 
these identities. What is the crown 
of a man’s life if it be not his wife? 
Would a ghost on leave from the 
Purgatory wherein Hamlet’s father 
declares he is expiating his un- 
shriven sins be likely to refer to the 
paltry material crown of gold which 
Claudius is wearing? 

Nor would the murder have been 
dubbed “most foul, strange and un- 
natural” had it been merely the 
murder of one brother by another. 
Murder “in the best” is undoubt- 
edly foul, but fratricide can hardly 
be called particularly “strange” or 
“unnatural,” since the very first 
murder of all, setting the pattern 
for subsequent ones, was that of 
Abel by his brother Cain. In this 
connection it might also be men- 
tioned that Shakespeare’ once 
played the part of Adam in As You 
Like It—Adam, the father of Cain! 
He had always longed to take his 
father’s place. Here is another in- 
stance of “dream fulfillment.” 

But we must now return to that 
superficial motivation of the play 
which seeks to account for Hamlet’s 
perturbation as an ordinary in- 
stance of the fear of ghosts always 
slumbering in the bravest of us— 
that motivation which seeks also to 
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explain his repeated expressions of 
involuntarily betrayed guilt as re- 
morse for his negligence in carry- 
ing out the order of revenge. All 
this is but Secondary Elaboration, 
or the work of the conscious mind. 

“Not everything which the dream 
contains comes from the dream- 
thoughts . . . A psychic function 
which cannot be differentiated from 
our waking thoughts may make 
contributions . .. It is an expression 
of the esprit d’escalier on the part 
of the psychic censor.”** “The re- 
sult is that the dream loses the ap- 
pearance of absurdity and incoher- 
ence and approaches the pattern of 
an intelligible experience. But the 
effort is not always crowned with 
complete success.’””* 

It certainly is not crowned with 
complete success in Hamlet. The 
pretended psychology of the play is 
too notoriously weak. Its logic 
limps. A whole literature has been 
written in the attempt to provide it 
with crutches. Nor is any Second- 
ary Elaboration able to say why 
Hamlet-Shakespeare, if he were in- 
nocent, should have exclaimed be- 
fore the ghost ever has a chance to 
tell him of the murder: “Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us! My 
fate cries out!” If that is not a con- 
fession of guilt, there never was 
one. 

Could we analyze this dream— 
that is, put Shakespeare upon a 
couch, let him relax and put him 
through a quiz; could we see what 
words were suggested to him by 
“free association,” note his reac- 
tion-time in relation to certain other 
words, and so locate the points of 
“resistance,” we would be led back 
to the unconscious suppressed in- 
fantile jealousy, to the less infantile 
conscious thought which dug up 


13Freud, op. cit., p. 390. 14Ibid., p. 391. 
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this jealousy to help screw courage 
to the sticking point of the dread 
deed itself, and to every other detail 
we wanted to come upon. We can- 
not, of course, do this. But we can 
at least analyze other plays from 
the same pen. Freud assures us 
that it often takes several nights to 
elaborate the material for a single 
dream, and that dreams are to be 
taken in series. The next one in 
this series, barring the equally elo- 
quent, sadistic Othello, is Macbeth. 

And here also we have a ghost. 
Here also we have a murder. We 
are still on the track of the con- 
scious thought, the memory even, 
of the crime. For the poet could 
hardly have been haunted by a 
ghost until he had made a ghost 
with which to be haunted. Shake- 
speare’s father died in 1601. Ham- 
let was already in print by 1604! 
And Macbeth appeared soon after. 

In Macbeth, as you must often 
have noticed, there is once more a 
great to-do over the murder of a 
king. It seems inexplicable, upon 
any theory of the author’s inno- 
cence, why so much emotion should 
be wasted in connection with what, 
in the express dream content, is 
merely a political move. But when 
we recall that a dream is “absolute- 
ly egotistical,” and that Shake- 
speare in consequence must be Mac- 
beth just as he was Hamlet, emotion 
seems only too well justified. This 
king also is a father surrogate. 
And why not? Is not a father king 
in his own house—or was he not, 
at least, in the times of Good Queen 
Bess? Moreover Shakespeare’s real 
father, John Shakespeare, though 
once but a farmer in the village of 
Snitterfield, was, in 1568, elected 
high bailiff or mayor of the town of 
Stratford-on-Avon! 

And what of Lady Macbeth? In 
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the express content she is the wife 
of the murderer. Here the hidden 
wish has brought about its heart’s 
desire. The “King” is dead, and 
the woman in the case is married 
to his slayer. Not even Hamlet’s 
hypocritical exclamation, “O, most 
wicked speed, to post with such dex- 
terity to incestuous sheets!”—not 
even this would suffice here. For 
she has married the slayer before 
the murder. “But two months 
dead, nay not so much, not two!” 
Not any!! To make matters worse, 
there is a staircase in the play of 
Macbeth, and in psychoanalysis to 
be caught dreaming of a staircase 
is to be caught in flagrante delicto. 
The “esprit d’escalier” on the part 
of the psychic censor was doubt- 
lessly responsible for its admission 
in the scene.15 “The dreamer ow- 
ing to a peculiar set of circum- 
stances may create for himself the 
right to use anything whatever as 
. Stairways, 
. or anything 


a sexual symbol 
stairs and ladders . 
analogous to them” more especially. 
But before definitely taking leave 
of the subject of ghosts I would like 
to turn to the First Part of Henry 
IV., at first sight an unlikely place 


to look for one. And yet, now that 
our eyes are opened, we see a ghost 
jump from almost the initial page. 
The ghost in this instance is called 
Falstaff. 

Freud would unquestionably de- 
rive the name from false taffy, and 
classify it as more applesauce—a 
bit which managed to get accepted 
by the censor with a confession of 
its unreal nature actually upon its 
lips, so to speak. I shall not press 
this point, but shall content myself 
with the observation that Falstaff is 
a fat man. 

Obviously it would not have been 


15Vide Freud, op. cit., p. 246. 
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safe to go on forever having plain 
ghosts and murders in every play. 
It would have caused talk, and the 
Endo-o’-All censor would have had 
wind of it. So, instead of making 
this ghost a pale, fleshless wraith, 
the author fairly heaps flesh upon 
it. Here is distortion by misplaced 
emphasis with a vengeance. “These 
lies are like the father that begets 
them, gross, palpable,” says Prince 
Hal-Shakespeare.*® Father again! 
And lies! He knows he is lying, so 
this refers to the murder he knew 
he had committed, not to the infan- 
tile wish which he did not know he 
had wished. 

And what does Falstaff say in 
this same scene? “Give me a cup 
of sack, boy. I am a rogue if I have 
drunk to-day.” 

I will not pause to examine the 
symbolism of the cup. Curious 
readers are referred to the peculiar 
set of circumstances (Vide Freud). 
Suffice it to remark that the cup is 
doing double, triple and quadruple 
duty, not only holding the sack but 
expressing both halves of the tripli- 
cate complex as well as serving as a 
vehicle for conscious thoughts and 
memories. A wonderful example of 
dream economy. But the sack? 

Superficially considered, this 
might be taken to mean that Shake- 
speare, having killed his father, put 
the body into a sack. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show this in- 
terpretation to be untenable. Had 
he committed that kind of murder, 
history would have heard of it. He 
might as well have committed a 
trunk murder. The greatest mind 
of the ages was capable of no such 
stupidity. We have seen in the 
play within the play how the deed 
was accomplished. The death 
passed for a natural one. We are 


16Act II., Se. iv. 
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therefore driven to the conclusion 
that sack does not refer to a meal- 
sack or anything of that kind, but 
rather to the root of the familiar 
vernacular verb, “to sack,” mean- 
ing to fire, to discharge, to can, to 
give the grand bounce to, and the 
like. Any man who is murdered 
gets the sack in no equivocal man- 
ner. So Falstaff, the disguised-in- 
flesh ghost of Shakespeare’s father, 
when he says, “Give me a cup of 
sack,” says in effect: “Ho! Ho! I 
suppose you would like to give me 
the grand bounce again! But you 
can’t. I am a rogue if I have drunk 
to-day.” That is, “I am not drink- 
ing any more of your kind of sack 
to-day. I am already dead; out of 
your reach.” 

Then too, and still in this same 
scene, there is Falstaff’s declara- 
tion: “But as the devil would have 
it, three misbegotten knaves in Ken- 
dal green came at my back and let 
drive at me; for it was so dark, Hal, 
that thou couldst not see thy hand.” 

Kendal green clearly refers (in 
the manifest dream-content) to a 
kind of green cloth, not to a green, 
or common, at Kendal. The prepo- 
sition is in, not on. But this very 
in leads us, when we come to the 
latent content, to real green. “In 
the green garden where you let 
drive at me.” The difficulty of de- 
tecting green in the dark, which Hal 
craftily calls attention to, is thus 
shown to be of no moment. You 
know that a garden is green, no 
matter how dark it is. The refer- 
ence is to Hamlet, to that match- 
less passage’* where the “hautboys 
play,” the “dumb-show enters,” and 
the stage directions run: “A king 
lays him down upon a bank of 
flowers ... Anon comes in a fellow, 
takes off his crown, kisses it, pours 


a7tAct IIL, Se. il. 
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poison in the king’s ears, and exit.” 

Here is the truth in a nutshell. 
And if it be objected that Hamlet 
had not yet been written, or Shake- 
speare’s father had not yet died 
when Henry IV. was composed, the 
answer is that we do not know 
when any of the plays were com- 
posed. Critics go by the “internal 
evidence,” and here is conclusive 
internal evidence that Henry IV. 
was written later, at a time when 
it had become necessary to intro- 
duce ghosts in a camouflaged con- 
dition for safety’s sake. 

But why three knaves instead of 
one? Did Shakespeare hire accom- 
plices? No, he was far too crafty 
for that. The word three proves of 
itself, however, that murder was 
done. For these three knaves are 
the poet’s Unconscious Mind, his 
Preconscious Mind, and his Con- 
scious Mind—and the _ epithet 
“knave” is applied to each and all 
of them. Therefore the uncon- 
scious wish must have been fol- 
lowed by a preconscious wish, and 
that by a fully conscious wish 
which did not lose the name of ac- 
tion. “The virtuous man contents 
himself with dreaming that which 
the wicked man does in actual life,” 
says Plato. Had Shakespeare taken 
it out in dreaming, he would never 
have applied such a term as 
“knave” to each of his three selves. 

The memory of his parricide was 
fresh in the author’s conscious 
mind when he wrote Hamlet. But 
as he was evidently trying to force 
it down into the depths of the un- 
conscious, his original complex 
must have been growing. A psycho- 
neurosis that had already broken 
out in many a literary composition 
(or symptom) not without merit, 
was thus prepared to flower in this 
chef-d’ceuvre. For Shakespeare’s 




















neurosis, as we know, took the form 
of a compulsion neurosis. It com- 
pelled him to exhibit first his in- 
fantile and later his more mature 
murderous and lustful instincts 
ever more plainly, night after night 
in play after play before the unsee- 
ing sight of men. 

The to-be-expected “mother fixa- 
tion” reveals itself to the psychia- 
trist in Hamlet’s treatment of 
Ophelia. He could not love a wom- 
an other than his mother enough to 
marry her. But Shakespeare, you 
will object, did marry another wom- 
an, Ann Hathaway, to wit, and in 
his eighteenth or nineteenth year. 
In his eighteenth year he also be- 
came a butcher’s apprentice, a far 
more significant fact. And no soon- 
er was he married than he ran away 
to London. What is more, when he 
came to make his will, he left Ann 
Hathaway his second best bed! 

But at the time of writing Hamlet 
his conscience was not yet dead. In 
other words, he was not a well man. 
True, the stabbing of the “rat” 
through the arras indicates the 
gratification of the murder-wish by 
means, this time of a rodent as fa- 
ther surrogate. But through dream- 
condensation he also identifies the 
rat with himself, and in his simul- 
taneous capacity of Hamlet kills it 
—indicating remorse and an imag- 
ined suicide. There is good reason 
to believe that he even wrote a con- 
fession but decided later to have it 
buried with him. This would ac- 
count for the epitaph, “Curst be he 
that moves my bones,” which has 
puzzled so many. 

The suicide idea, mingled with 
the slaughter of all the father sur- 
rogates remaining alive in the cast, 
marks the end of the fifth act. Why 
did he not carry out the idea upon 
the waking plane? It may have 
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been, as he says, through fear of 
that sleep of death in which yet 
worse dreams than those of psycho- 
neurosis might come. Or perhaps 
I have been over hasty in saying 
that Shakespeare was never psycho- 
analyzed. Possibly I should have 
said merely that he never experi- 
enced psycho-analysis until after 
the composition of Hamlet and 
Henry IV. His conversation with 
Falstaff, already noted, and the 
three knaves so distinctly likened 
one to each of the poet’s three psy- 
chic localities, indicates a certain 
intuitive knowledge of the subject. 
Perhaps through poetic insight, he 
eventually succeeded in psycho- 
analyzing himself, and so got over 
that repugnance to murder and in- 
cest which for an unhealthy season 
repressed his infantile psychic ap- 
paratus. The esprit d’escalier of 
the censor may have developed to 
the point of freeing the libido en- 
tirely, and so effecting a cure. 

Certainly he suddenly abandoned 
tragedy for comedy, and wrote the 
genial Cymbeline, the Tempest and 
the Winter’s Tale. This would 
seem to indicate that he had learned 
to enjoy the memory of his mis- 
deeds consciously and no longer 
needed the solace of dreams. Did 
not a contemporary, Robert Green, 
in a book entitled Green’s Groats- 
worth of Wit, describe him as a 
“tyger’s heart wrapt in a Player’s 
hide”? Green may have known a 
thing or two. 

But if Will’s conscience was now 
tanned, he still had a sense of cau- 
tion. He returned to Stratford-on- 
Avon in 1611—and the very next 
year the Town Council resolved 
“that plays were unlawful” and 
“against the example of other well- 
governed cities and boroughs!” 
Shakespeare was now the principal 
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citizen of the place, and he used his 
best influence to keep his ghosts 
from the sight of his own neighbors, 
whose familiarity with his affairs 
put them in a position to draw con- 
clusions. 

An infinite number of other 
proofs of guilt could be drawn from 
the material at hand. From the 
Sonnets, for example. We know 
now who the “dark lady” was, and 


The sky, the hills. 


What was the song. 





MALLARANNY 





why she was kept dark. Readers 
are invited to make investigations 
for themselves. The Freud-Shake- 
speare hypothesis will be found to 
work as well in one play as another. 
“But is it true?” some one asks, 
and I make bold to answer, “It is 
just as true as the Bacon-Shake- 
speare hypothesis.” 

That ought to be enough to say 
about it. 


MALLARANNY 


By JoHN RICHARD MORELAND 


QUIET peace lay on the town, 
Deep color burned in every hedge, 
And flame-like this green fire ran down 
Right to the bay’s bright edge. 


I never shall forget that day, 

A hawthorn tree 
Shaken by the wind was glittering gay,— 
And a thrush sang to me! 


I do not know. 

It was as silence after strife, 

Lost music of some long ago 

That touched each dormant chord of life. 


I was alone and not alone, 

For beauty walked beside me there, 

And when I rested on a stone, 

She whispered, “Is there spot more fair?” 


I never shall forget that day 
In Mallaranny. The hawthorn tree, 

Green fields, gray roads, the glittering bay;— 
And the thrush that sang to me! 


























THE BELGIAN REVOLUTION OF 1830 





By CoMTESSE DE MEEUS 


HEN, after the fall of Napo- 

leon, the Powers by the 
Treaty of Paris united Belgium and 
Holland under the scepter of the 
Dutch King, William I., it seemed 
to them a perfect solution of a dif- 
ficult situation. This new realm of 
the Low Countries would form, 
they hoped, an effective “buffer- 
state” between the ambition of 
France—that late enemy of all the 
world—and the rest of Europe. It 
was more a reconstitution, they 
considered, than an _ innovation; 
had not those provinces in the past 
been under one dominion for many 
centuries? The Flemish tongue, 
spoken by quite half the population 
of Belgium, was almost identical 
with the Dutch language; these 
peoples had the same traditions and 
history, their lands melted into each 
other without any natural frontiers. 
To weld them again _ together 
seemed the obvious procedure. 

But the Powers had taken no ac- 
count of one element, and that one 
the most important in life: the 
Country’s soul. 

When early in the seventeenth 
century the Belgian and Dutch 
provinces became divided, it was 
primarily on the religious question 
that they split asunder; Calvinistic 
Holland and Catholic Belgium each 
went their separate way. The pas- 
sage of two hundred years had not 
healed the breach, it had indeed, if 
anything, widened it. When in 
1830, after fifteen years’ discord, 
Belgium cut herself once more free 
from Holland, she was moved by 





the two strongest of all motives, re- 
ligion and patriotism. 

William I. was a stupid man, 
whose narrow vision saw no fur- 
ther than the material prosperity of 
his new kingdom. His subjects 
were indeed beholden to him for an 
increase in trade and the rapid 
restoration of the country after the 
devastation of the Napoleonic wars. 
On the other hand he forfeited their 
esteem and affection through high- 
handed measures which he vainly 
hoped would further the unification 
of the provinces. He bitterly in- 
censed all Wallonia, the French- 
speaking portion of his new domin- 
ions, by enforcing the use of Dutch 
as the official language. At the 
same time he alienated Catholic 
Flanders by his repression of the 
old religion. 

Very early in the union of the two 
countries the Belgian hierarchy, led 
by Maurice de Broglie, Bishop of 
Ghent, perceiving the anti-Catholic 
trend of the Constitution, or “Fun- 
damental Law,” proposed to the 
electorate by William I., forbade 
their flocks to vote in favor of it. 
As a result, the Constitution was re- 
jected by a large majority. Never- 
theless, William imposed the Fun- 
damental Law upon the reluctant 
country, juggling with the electoral 
figures in an almost ludicrous at- 
tempt to justify his action. 

For the time being, clergy and 
people could do naught but submit. 
William, who always mistook si- 
lence for consent, proceeded from 
oppression to oppression. 
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The creation of a lay “College of 
Philosophy” at Louvain, where all 
students for the priesthood were 
obliged by a new law to take their 
degree; the prohibition to ecclesias- 
tical candidates to pursue their 
studies in the seminaries of other 
lands; the refusal to allow priests 
ordained abroad to exercise their 
functions in Belgium; these were 
some of the almost penal measures 
laid on a Catholic land by a Calvin- 
ist government. 

But from the days of Czsar the 
Belgians have been known as a stiff- 
necked people. The hour was soon 
to come when they were once again, 
as so often before throughout their 
history, to cast off by a mighty ef- 
fort the yoke of a stranger. For 
strangers the Dutch had indeed be- 
come to them, after two hundred 
years of a separate history and an 
alien religion. 


By a culminating act of stupidity 
William attacked the liberty of the 


press. Enraged by criticisms of his 
royal edicts, he ordered several 
pamphleteers and press-men to be 
arrested and imprisoned, and, in 
some cases, deported. He recked 
nothing that by so doing he caused 
the liberals, to which party these 
critics belonged, to join forces with 
his other enemies: the persecuted 
Catholics and the French-speaking 
population whose every effort he 
had circumscribed by his pro-Dutch 
legislation. 

The Catholics had suffered for 
fifteen years the endless repressions 
of William. This other party in 
the State was not so patient-minded, 
and it was they who gave the final 
impetus to the outbreak. The revo- 
lution of 1830 was not in any way 
a religious war. It was a spontane- 
ous revolt of the whole people, of 
men of all grades of opinion, bent 
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on freedom, standing shoulder to 
shoulder in a brief heroic struggle, 
rewarded by complete and unex- 
pected success, crowned with im- 
mortal glory. 


The story of the initial disturb- 
ances has often been told. On a 
summer night, August 25, 1830, 
the opera Masaniello—so evocative 
of patriotism and liberty that its 
representation had been for some 
time forbidden in oppressed lands— 
was produced, whether by accident 
or design has never transpired, at 
the theater of La Monnaie in Brus- 
sels. It was certainly by a precon- 
certed signal that a portion of the 
audience rose and joined in the 
tenor’s famous song of revolt: 


“My Country gave me life, 
I will give my Country Liberty.” 


Then, with cries of “Down with 
Holland!” the demonstrators 
rushed, amid general confusion, out 
into the theater square, where they 
mingled with a mob which had been 
obviously awaiting them. 

That night was made hideous 
with rioting. The armorers’ shops 
were pillaged, the houses of Dutch 
ministers were set on fire, blood 
flowed. As inevitably happens in 
such moments, the lower elements 
of the population immediately came 
to the fore, and the movement set 
on foot by the intelligentsia degen- 
erated quickly into mob rule. 

In this crisis the burghers of 
Brussels showed their true mettle. 
The Dutch regency was completely 
paralyzed by the sudden attack; 
neither from it nor from the Dutch 
garrison was any succor to be hoped 
for. The citizens perceived that 
they must fend for themselves. 
With astonishing rapidity and effi- 

















ciency they constituted a Burgher 
Guard, composed of every class, no- 
ble and simple, rich and poor. They 
disarmed the rioters; they elected 
officers; they drilled; they issued 
proclamations; in three days they 
had restored order. 

But by the very act which put 
down violence, a strong determined 
force came into being, infinitely 
more menacing to the authority of 
William. The Burgher Guard, 
evolved in a single night, embodied 
all the best elements of the patriot 
party. They knew themselves now 
to be sufficiently puissant to negoti- 
ate with, and if necessary, to dictate 
their terms to William. 

It would certainly have been pos- 
sible even at this date to have saved 
these rich provinces for the Dutch 
dynasty. William’s eldest son, the 
Prince of Orange, was popular in 
Belgium. There was a strong party 
in the country who would have wel- 
comed a solution which guaranteed 
a certain degree of autonomy under 
the viceroyalty of the Prince. But 
William’s obtuseness led him 
straight to disaster. He persisted 
in regarding the whole movement 
as an insignificant “uprising,” 
“oproer.” He treated the Belgian 
embassies and petitions with scarce- 
ly veiled contempt, and relied first 
on a display of armed force, then 
upon actual deeds of war, to reduce 
these unruly subjects of his to sub- 
mission. 

The sinister reception accorded to 
the erstwhile well-beloved Prince of 
Orange, when as representative of 
his father, he made a_ so-called 
peaceful progress through Brussels 
on the Ist of September, did not 
awaken William to the gravity of 
the situation. The Prince himself, 
according to the account of eyewit- 
nesses, was pale as death as he rode 
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through dense crowds to the palace. 
The Burgher Guard lined the 
streets, variously armed with 
swords, pikes and muskets, impos- 
ing in spite of their improvised uni- 
form—the peasant blouse, with a 
military cap. The gloomy silence, 
the scowling faces, the display 
throughout the town, in spite of of- 
ficial prohibition, of the revolution- 
ary flag—the black, yellow and red 
of Brabant—all this so affected the 
Prince that he put spurs to his 
horse and forcing his way through 
the crowd he galloped to the refuge 
of his palace. This ludicrous break- 
down, of course, was not likely to 
arrest the waning of his popularity. 

Sporadic rioting having contin- 
ued in Brussels during the first 
three weeks of September, the King 
dispatched an army under the lead- 
ership of his second son, Prince 
Frederic, to occupy Brussels and “to 
restore order.” 

With almost inconceivable stu- 
pidity Prince Frederic, instead of 
marching straight on his objective, 
camped just outside the city on the 
21st of September, and issued a 
proclamation ordering the Burgher 
Guard to open the gates to him on 
the 23d. 

When this news became known it 
acted as the spark to powder. Dur- 
ing the two days of grace so fool- 
ishly allowed by Frederic, Brussels 
became a hive of feverish activity. 
The whole populace worked night 
and day to put the town in a state 
of defense. Men tore up the paving 
stones from the streets and carried 
them into their houses as missiles 
to hurl upon the enemy; the wom- 
en, the aged, even the children 
worked at the building of barri- 
cades in the main thoroughfares. 
There were more than 550 of these 
barricades. The streets echoed 
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with shouts and cries, with the 
beating of drums, with the sound of 
the tocsin rung on the church bells. 

When at dawn on the 23d of Sep- 
tember Frederic’s army advanced 
on four of the gates of Brussels,— 
the Gates of Flanders, of Laeken, 
of Louvain and of Schaerbeck,— 
they encountered a determined re- 
sistance. At the two former points 
the enemy was beaten off, but they 
succeeded in entering the city at the 
Porte de Louvain and the Porte de 
Schaerbeck. At the last named 
place, indeed, the Belgian defense 
was, for the moment, completely 
broken. The Dutch brought up 
their artillery and swept the whole 
length of the Rue Royale with their 
fire, after which a detachment 1,800 
strong, advanced rapidly up the 
street. They thought the day was 
won. But presently they discov- 
ered, to their cost, that the defend- 
ers were by no means at their last 
resources. Held up by formidable 
barricades, the Dutch were obliged 
to execute an outflanking movement, 
and passing through side streets, 
the main body of their army 
reached the Park in front of the 
royal palace. In this wooded space, 
intersected by a natural deep ra- 
vine, they camped. 

This proved their undoing. The 
Belgians found themselves, most 
surprisingly, masters of the situa- 
tion from that moment. The major 
portion of their volunteers were en- 
sconced in the houses overlooking 
the park on three sides. From win- 
dows and loopholes in these houses 
they were enabled to direct a dead- 
ly fire upon their enemy, without 
much risk to themselves. Sharp- 
shooters, concealed behind the case- 
ments, picked off any soldier who 
ventured out from the covert of the 
park. The Dutch were in a trap. 
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There is a strange psychological 
element in this remarkable defense. 
The situation of the Belgian force 
had undergone a rapid transforma- 
tion during the past few days. The 
leaders of the revolution had sud- 
denly found themselves powerless. 
The people had taken the reins in 
their own hands once more, but this 
time it was the finest elements, not 
the dregs, that assumed command. 
The officers of the Burgher Guard 
were no longer obeyed; discipline, 
in the accepted sense of the word, 
was flung off; every volunteer 
fought as he pleased. Yet these 
men, far from being a disorderly 
rabble, showed themselves each one 
to be “the captain of his own soul.” 
There were no excesses, neither was 
there any flinching. 

“It was an unheard of thing, a 
thing indescribable,” writes an eye- 
witness of one of the numberless 
skirmishes that marked the battle, 
“to behold a score of men, isolated, 
without training, without leader- 
ship, boldly waiting behind a weak 
rampart a few feet high, to receive 
the charge of massed bayonets 
rushing upon them.  Fearlessly 
they bore the repeated volleys of 
musketry. Without a tremor they 
watched their comrades drop. They 
fired themselves, and in the end 
they beat off the attack, and forced 
nearly eight hundred disciplined 
men to retreat.” 

The noncombatants, too, played 
their steady part. All the houses 
were open, the women were on the 
threshold to distribute ammunition, 
to bind up wounds, to give drink to 
the thirsty. 

Contemporary accounts assert 
that many of the volunteers refused 
brandy, fearing to get drunk, but 
demanded water or the light beer of 
the country. “I am hungry,” cried 



































a poor working man, bleeding, 
sweating, black with smoke and 
powder. “Iam hungry. Some one 
must give me to eat.” 

“My friend,” cried a householder, 
“I live a few steps from here, come 
home with me.” 

“No,” was the reply, “here is a 
baker. He will give me something.” 

The workman went in and 
emerged gnawing a hunk of black 
bread. 

“That’s very dry, comrade. Come 
at least and have a glass of wine 
with me.” 

“No, sir, no, I tell you! I see a 
fountain over there. A drink from 
that will do me!” 

“And he disappeared.” 

So runs the note of an eyewit- 
ness. 

The great problem in the impro- 
vised army was the supply of am- 
munition. Heroic deeds were per- 
formed to accomplish this. Non- 
combatants watched the fall of the 
Dutch soldiers during their occa- 
sional sorties from the park; then, 
heedless of the fire to which they 
were exposed, they darted across 
the vacant space—the no-man’s 
land—separating them from _ the 
enemy, and seized the muskets and 
cartridges of the dead or wounded 
men, which they carried back to 
their comrades. Many lost their 
lives in this service, but there were 
always others ready to carry on in 
their place. 

The Belgian artillery was of a 
negligible description, but what it 
lacked in quality and caliber was 
almost compensated by the exces- 
sive bravery of the gunners. The 
most famous of these, the only one 
whose name has gone down to his- 
tory, was Charlier, known as 
“Jambe de Bois” because of his 
wooden leg. He was a Frenchman, 
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an old soldier of Napoleon, in whose 
service he had received the wound 
which had cost him his limb. The 
Dutch in their investiture of Brus- 
sels had neglected to close the ac- 
cess on the south, with the result 
that reénforcements continually 
poured in from that direction. The 
news of the desperate fighting in 
the capital brought many enthusi- 
astic volunteers, among them Char- 
lier, who rode into the city from 
Liége, sitting astride an old field 
piece—the only one he had been 
able to lay his hands on—and 
drawn by willing helpers. The 
marvels accomplished by “Jambe 
de Bois” with a scathing fire from 
this gun, have passed into legend. 
The eyewitness already quoted 
relates another trait of really as- 
tounding bravery. “We have al- 
ready spoken,” he says, “of those 
few little iron cannons, roughly 
mounted, which had been brought 
in from Jemappes, Wavre, etc. A 
man of great strength worked one 
of them entirely alone. He would 
load it under the shelter afforded 
him by the corner of the Place 
Royale, near the gates of the old 
palace of the Prince of Orange, he 
would then take it upon his shoul- 
ders, cross the barricade, and, 
twisting it in the direction of the 
enemy, fire it off. The gun kicked, 
and even turned over at every shot. 
Calmly he would then pick it up, 
heave it on to his shoulder once 
more, and go back in order to be- 
gin all over again. He repeated 
this maneuver more than a hundred 
times; millions of shots from rifle 
and cannon rained around it, it 
seemed he must inevitably perish, 
his comrades bade him a last fare- 
well each time they beheld him set- 
ting off with his burden. He was 
never hit. It seemed a miracle.” 
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Such was the spirit of the Bel- 
gians, and it was this spirit which 
won their victory and freedom. Hu- 
manly speaking, their position 
seemed desperate on the morning 
of the 23d of September. There 
were but a handful of patriot sol- 
diers, without leaders, badly armed, 
with a very few ill-conditioned 
field pieces, and no horses. Against 
them stood the Dutch force of four- 
teen thousand trained soldiers, di- 
rected by competent officers, with 
cavalry and artillery. The odds ap- 
peared too great. Yet by nightfall 
of that same day Prince Frederic, 
staggered by the fierce resistance 
he had so unexpectedly encoun- 
tered, attempted to come to terms 
with the revolutionaries. It was not 
likely, however, that men of such 
mettle as were those defenders of 
Brussels would stoop to parley 
then. 

Four days passed in this warfare. 
On the 24th, many burning houses, 
set on fire by the Dutch cannon 
balls, shed a lurid glow over the 
town. The bells of Saint Gudule, 
which sounded in an unceasing toc- 
sin throughout the daylight hours, 
added to the sinister impression. It 
is said that this tolling so wrought 
upon the nerves of Prince Frederic 
that many a time he cried out for 
volunteers to go and silence it for 
ever. But the great bell rang on, 
till at last it pealed for victory and 
freedom. 

Only at night there was silence. 
It seems strange indeed to us, with 
our memories of an implacable war, 
to read that every night during the 
Battle of Brussels, the combatants 
in both camps observed an unspo- 
ken but inviolate truce from sun- 
down to sunrise. During the dark- 


ness the Dutch probably entrenched 
themselves still further in the ra- 
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vines of the Park, while certain of 
the Belgians tunneled their way 
from house to house, breaking 
down the inside walls, so as fur- 
ther to encircle their enemy. But 
neither side ever attempted a sur- 
prise attack. Many of the revolu- 
tionaries even went quietly home to 
their supper and their bed, leaving 
a few sentries to guard the barri- 
cades. At the first streak of dawn 
the tocsin rang out again, the drum 
beat in the streets and the citizen 
army hastened again to battle. 

It was in this wise that the dé- 
nouement came as a complete sur- 
prise to Brussels. 

During the night of the 26th to 
27th of September sentries noticed 
a certain movement among the 
enemy troops. Rumors affirmed 
that large reénforcements were ar- 
riving for the Dutch; but, far from 
creating the least panic, the news 
only confirmed the determination 
of the revolutionaries. “Never,” 
says a historian, “had they shown 
so much ardor, such confidence, 
such self-discipline.” 

On the morning of the 27th, the 
sharpshooters and gunners direct- 
ed, as usual, a sustained and rolling 
fire upon the invaders. It was a lit- 
tle while before the Belgians became 
aware of the unusual quiet that 
brooded everywhere. One or two 
daring spirits ventured to recon- 
noiter. They entered the Park. All 
was silence and stillness. The 
trenches were empty. The Dutch 
had fled. 

Then the citizens, in a whirl of 
triumph, realized that the nocturnal 
movements, which they had mis- 
taken for the arrival of reénforce- 
ments, had been, on the contrary, 
the evacuation of the town by the 
enemy. 

The September sun shone bright- 


























ly that day, “as though to salute 
the tree of Liberty which we have 
watered with our blood,” the people 
told each other in the romantic 
strain of the period. But the sun- 
light fell on a scene of desolation. 
The palaces, many splendid houses, 
whole streets of picturesque old 
gabled dwellings and shops stood in 
ruins, some still smoldering from 
the widespread fires. The Park 
was encumbered with dismantled 
guns, and damaged gun-carriages, 
with broken statuary, uprooted pal- 
ings, fallen branches. Blood soaked 
in dark patches everywhere. Al- 
though the Dutch, during the course 
of the fighting, had, under cover of 
darkness, flung the greater number 
of their dead into two deep pits dug 
outside the city, seventy-four 
corpses, all stripped naked, were 
also found in the Park, half hidden 
under a sprinkling of earth and 
leaves. 

In spite of these scenes of death, 
in spite of the ruin and desolation, 
the whole population was wild with 
joy. The tocsin of Saint Gudule 
changed abruptly to a gay peal. 
Total strangers embraced each oth- 
er, the flag of Brabant was hoisted 
everywhere, the town rang with 
cries of “Liberty for Ever!” 

And all this while the Dutch 
army, with Prince Frederic riding 
in the rear, was streaming away 
from Brussels towards Antwerp and 
the coast. The inhabitants of the 
countryside who watched them 
pass commented on the utter de- 
moralization of the troops; for the 
most part they trudged along with 
hanging heads, but one division 
gave way to shouts of thankfulness 
when they realized themselves to 
be, momentarily at least, outside 
the zone of battle. The flower of 
their force had indeed perished. 
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The route followed by Prince Fred- 
eric in his retreat was strewn with 
dead, for the unfortunate wounded 
who succumbed upon the march 
were flung out without compunc- 
tion or respect upon the road. 

The Belgians had the intuition 
that their freedom had been won 
during those four bloody days. 
Though to many their rejoicings 
might have seemed premature, the 
events of the ensuing month were 
to prove them justified. 

King William, panic-stricken at 
the turn affairs had taken, was now 
anxious to concede all the Belgian 
demands. But his tempting sugges- 
tions and the desperate efforts of 
the Prince of Orange to recapture 
his lost popularity met with noth- 
ing but scorn from the victorious 
patriots. Following the example of 
Brussels and those sister cities who 
had come to her aid, the whole 
country rose spontaneously against 
the Dutch. Their garrisons were 
everywhere disarmed and their au- 
thority melted away. Their resist- 
ance seemed mysteriously broken. 

Just a month after Frederic’s 
evacuation of Brussels the Dutch 
general signed with the Belgian 
patriots an “indefinite armistice,” 
and the last of King William’s army 
marched away over the frontier in- 
to Holland. 


The people of Brussels gave de- 
cent Christian burial to those un- 
fortunate enemy soldiers whose 
bodies had been abandoned by their 
countrymen. And triumph min- 
gling with their sorrow, they pro- 
ceeded also to the glorious obsequies 
of their own dead. Already in the 
thick of the battle the Commander 
of the Burgher Guard had given or- 
ders that a deep pit should be dug 
in a certain old-world square of 
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Brussels, then called the Place 
Saint Michel. Here during the week 
following the liberation of the city, 
the dead were reverently laid, with 
all the rites and blessings of the 
Catholic Church. Day and night, 
while the sad task proceeded, 
priests knelt in prayer beside the 
raw grave. When peace came, it 
was closed up and cloisters built 
around and a small garden of ever- 
green bushes planted. In the cen- 
ter of the garden a statue was erect- 
ed: the figure of Belgium, a woman 
crowned, a lion crouches at her 
knee, her cast-off chains lie round 
her feet. Four angels at the cor- 
ners of the plinth bewail the dead, 
but She inscribes their immortal 
deeds upon the roll of honor in her 
hand. The names of these fallen 
sons of hers—the six hundred who 
gave their lives in the four bloody 
September days—are indeed record- 
ed under the cloister arches on 
brass tablets now black with the 
passing of a hundred years. 

The Square was renamed the 
Place des Martyrs. 


There is not space to treat here 
of the Powers’ recognition of Bel- 
gium’s independence and of the 
founding of its royal house by Leo- 
pold I. In the century that has 
since elapsed the gallant little land 
has developed and progressed. It 
has known too the darkest hours in 
all its history, but it has emerged 
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from them intact and with fresh 
and glorious laurels. 

Historians often speculate upon 
the might-have-been, had such and 
such a battle not been won. It is 
interesting to us Catholics to pon- 
der what the present state of reli- 
gion in Belgium might be now had 
the House of Orange retained it un- 
der its sway. Persecution often 
strengthens the faith by purifying 
those who profess it, but how many 
of the weaker sort fall away under 
long continued repression? It is 
evident that but for the revolution 
of 1830 Belgium could not now be 
the essentially Catholic country that 
it is. Dissidents, of course, there 
are, among the ranks of liberals 
and socialists, but in spite of them 
the Church is still triumphant. Of- 
ficial ceremonials of thanksgiving 
in commemoration begin as a mat- 
ter of course with High Mass, be- 
fore the populace proceed to their 
merrymaking. The great Abbeys 
are full and prosperous, even old 
historic monasteries that have lain 
years in ruins are springing up 
now into new existence. The An- 
gelus peals from thousands of 
steeples, the wayside shrine, the 
holy statues in the niche at many a 
street corner, the crucifix in the liv- 
ing room of poor and rich alike; 
all these things testify how inti- 
mately their religion is bound up 
with the very life of the Belgian 
people. 























OUR CONVERT SINGERS 


By WILLIAM M. LAaMErs, PH.D. 


HE Catholic Church has many 
glorious titles to her name. 
She is the Church of the Apostles, 
the Church of Martyrs, the Church 
of Doctors, and Saints, and Virgins 
and Confessors. Like her Holy 
Protectoress she is the Refuge of 
Sinners. But even the most casual 
survey of English poets will reveal 
that she has still another title. She 
is also the Refuge of Singers. I do 
not propose to discuss the myste- 
rious workings of divine grace, or 
to call attention to the countless 
singers whose voices, weak or pow- 
erful, have never sung the songs of 
Jerusalem by the waters of Baby- 
lon. It is hard anywhere to find a 
Catholic liturgy without a Catholic 
literature, and in the long ages pre- 
ceding the Protestant Reformation 
in England we find in the writings 
that have persisted to our times the 
Catholic spirit cropping out in 
touches so intimate that we know 
that the leaven of Religion had per- 
meated every corner of the bushel 
of life until the whole was leavened. 
We are told that in spite of its lusty 
vigor and din and preferences for 
the bleaker aspects of life, Anglo- 
Saxon literature was one continu- 
ous piece of edification, the product 
of the Catholic monks. The litera- 
ture antedating the Norman con- 
quest was Catholic even though 
the spirit of the pre-Norman peo- 
ples of Britain preferred the Hebraic 
elements of Catholic doctrine and 
history to its gentler aspects. 
The Normans brought with them 
into England not merely a new lit- 
erature but a new cult—the cult of 





woman and beauty and laughter. It 
requires no great power of observa- 
tion to realize that in the new world 
of romance every woman was to be 
worshiped because she was a living 
symbol of God’s own Mother. Thus 
the central figure of the metrical ro- 
mances represents a sublimation of 
Catholic worship. Chaucer was a 
Catholic. His history tells of mak- 
ing a Catholic pilgrimage to the 
shrine of a Catholic saint. Lang- 
land was a Catholic—perhaps a 
critical Catholic—but no one ever 
described so well the simple parish 
priest. Robin Hood was a Catho- 
lic, a very edifying one if we may 
credit the old ballads which tell 
how he attended three Masses in 
Sherwood Forest on one morning. 
And certainly the medieval drama 
sprang from the very heart of Ca- 
tholicism. 

The story of how merry England 
of Catholic times strayed from the 
old fold is not a pleasant one. 
Thomas Cromwell and his succes- 
sors did their work well but even in 
the darkest moments voices were 
heard singing through the night to 
receive the double crown of poet 
and martyr. Robert Southwell was 
not a solitary figure. 

The list of English poets born 
Catholic is long and _ splendid. 
Equally splendid is the list of sing- 
ers who have come to Rome. 
Among the earliest of convert poets 
was the Venerable Philip Howard 
who entered the Catholic Church in 
1584 and was rewarded by Queen 
Elizabeth with ten years sojourn in 
the Tower. Another Elizabethan 
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convert poet was Henry Constable, 
a guest of the Tower eight years lat- 
er and the author of “Diana,” one 
of the most famous of Elizabethan 
sonnet sequences. 

The much mooted Catholicity of 
Shakespeare is beyond the present 
discussion. It is interesting for us 
to know, however, that there were 
converts to Catholicism even among 
the Elizabethan dramatists. Two 
Oxford men of first dramatic rank, 
James Shirley and Philip Massinger, 
are numbered among the strayed 
singers who returned to the Old 
Church. Ben Jonson, too, became a 
Catholic at a certain difficult period 
of his life but later strayed away. 
In one convert, Shirley—who has 
the distinction of being the author 
of the first play on the life of St. 
Patrick—Elizabethan drama came 
to a close; in another convert, 
Davenant, Restoration drama _ be- 
gan. Davenant is of minor literary 
importance but his historic impor- 
tance becomes apparent when it is 
remembered that his Siege of 
Rhodes (1656) was not only the 
first major dramatic effort follow- 
ing the close of the theaters but the 
first English opera as well, and that 
he was probably the godson of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 

Before 1646 Richard Crashaw ac- 
cepted Catholicism. Perhaps no 
better and worse poet has ever dedi- 
cated his pen to the cause of our 
mother religion than this mystic 
who shares with John Donne the 
distinction of being the foremost 
representative of that peculiar type 
of poetry which Dr. Johnson called 
in good-natured disgust—metaphys- 
ical. Related to Crashaw, through 
the far-fetched metaphor of some 
of his juvenilia, especially the fa- 
mous smallpox poem, is the “Great 
Unread” of English literature, John 
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Dryden, who became a Catholic in 
1686 and who in contrast to his 
condemned vagrancy in matters po- 
litical and literary remained in the 
Church. It has always seemed to 
me strange that, in an age of in- 
tense anti-Catholicism in England, 
when Catholics could not even enter 
the public schools, two of the pe- 
riods of English literature should 
have taken their names from two 
Catholic writers who dominated 
them. For eighty-four years, from 
1660 to 1744, the dominant literary 
man of England was a Catholic. 
Dryden was a convert. Pope was 
the son of a convert. 

The great influx of poets into the 
Catholic Church, however, begins 
with the Victorian age. It is not my 
purpose here to discuss the reli- 
gious, political, philosophic and sci- 
entific backgrounds of the Oxford 
Movement or the influence of the 
renewed interest in medieval things, 
and especially medieval religion, 
that attracted such men as John 
Keble and John Henry Newman, 
and assisted in bringing the latter 
into the Catholic Church. The first 
indication of the poetic pilgrimage 
to Rome came with the conversion 
of Kenelm Digby in 1825. Digby is 
distinguished chiefly as the author 
of a library on the Middle Ages but 
he did not neglect the lighter muse 
of poetry. The next great accession 
to the Catholic poets came in the 
year 1845 when John Henry New- 
man, among the greatest masiers of 
English prose and a preacher and 
poet of eminence, after a distin- 
guished career at Oxford severed 
his Anglican ties and entered the 
Catholic Church. While Newman 
is undeniably greater in his prose 
than in his poetry no one will deny 
that in “The Pillar of the Cloud,” 
now known generally by its open- 

















ing line, “Lead kindly light,” New- 
man has left us one of the three or 
four great English hymns. It might 
be well in this connection to men- 
tion here the other convert singers 
who have entered the Catholic 
priesthood. It is very difficult to 
bring order out of the weltering 
cross-currents of Victorian life and 
poetry. 

The name of Frederick William 
Faber is closely allied with that of 
his great friend and contemporary 
Newman. Under the influence of 
Newman, Faber became a Catholic 
in 1845, the year of Newman’s own 
conversion. Two years later Faber 
joined his friend in the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri. Faber’s hymns, 
which represent the more enduring 
of his poetry, like the hymns of 
Newman, were written for the use 
of the Oratory. Another ordained 
Anglican minister was the Reverend 
Henry Augustus Rawes, O.S.C., who 
entered the Church in 1856, becom- 
ing in 1857 a member of the Eng- 
lish Congregation of the Oblates of 
St. Charles. The reputation of Fa- 
ther Rawes has unfortunately been 
somewhat diminished by time. Un- 
like him in this regard at least, the 
Reverend Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
S.J., who entered the Church in 
1866—and who found considerable 
difficulty in reconciling the Faith 
and the poet within him—is gain- 
ing increasing recognition for his 
literary gifts. While we are speak- 
ing of priestly poet converts we 
should mention a few of our own 
day. Perhaps most notable of these 
is Robert Hugh Benson, whose 
poems have been gathered into a 
thin volume that must take rank 
among the finest of English reli- 
gious poetry. Msgr. Robert Benson 
became a Catholic in 1903. Among 
the living priest poets who are con- 
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verts to the faith are: Father C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., who distinguished 
himself as a writer of Latin and 
Greek verse as early as his Oxford 
days; and Father John Gray, the 
author of children’s poems as well 
as of serious religious plays. 

About six years after the conver- 
sion of Newman, Aubrey De Vere, 
an Irish disciple of Wordsworth, 
entered the Church. Like many 
other converts he showed a partic- 
ular devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
and the fervor of his Catholicity is 
well indicated in his “May Carols.” 
The youth Digby Mackworth Dol- 
ben must be numbered among the 
mid-Victorian Catholic poets even 
though his untimely drowning at 
the age of nineteen cut short a ca- 
reer of great promise. Robert 
Stephen Hawker, like Newman, 
Faber and Rawes, an ordained An- 
glican minister, entered the Church 
before his death in 1875. 

Four of the Decadents were con- 
verts to the Catholic Church. Oscar 
Fingal O’Flahertie Wills Wilde re- 
turned to the fold shortly before his 
death in Paris in 1900. I do not 
think that the Catholicity of much 
of Wilde’s poetry, and especially of 
a number of his scattered sonnets, 
is fully appreciated. Aubrey Beard- 
sley became a Catholic shortly before 
his death in France in 1898. The 
conversion of Ernest Dowson, a 
poet of exquisite melancholy, with 
a career pathetically like Francis 
Thompson’s in its futility, came 
somewhere between the years 1887 
and 1890. Lionel Johnson enjoyed 
one privilege that Beardsley, Wilde 
and Dowson did not have—he lived 
eleven years as a Catholic from the 
date of his conversion in 1891 until 
his early death in 1902. Johnson 
has left two volumes of verse: 
Poems (1895) and Ireland and Oth- 
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er Poems (1897). The finest of his 
poetic works are laid upon the altar 
of his adopted faith. 

No account of the Catholic con- 
vert poets would be complete with- 
out some mention of the many 
women singers who have found in- 
spiration and solace in the old 
Faith. Strange to say the first of 
these was not only a poet herself 
but the daughter of a poet. Ade- 
laide Ann Procter, the daughter of 
Bryan Waller Procter, better known 
as Barry Cornwall, no longer enjoys 
the wide popularity that her senti- 
mentality evoked in the millions of 
readers who shouted and laughed 
and wept with Dickens and yet she 
might still be called a household 
poet living in a half dozen songs, 
notably her “Lost Chord.” Even to- 
day we find Procter in strange 
places; in the elementary readers, 
on the platform, and as much as 


any Catholic poet, in the home. 
Like Longfellow at times she is 
great because she is siinple. 

Susan Emery, editor and poet 
who became a Catholic in 1879, is 
almost our contemporary. She died 


in 1914. In the previous year the 
curious literary partnership of 
Katherine Harris Bradley and her 
niece Edith Emma Cooper, which 
had produced poems and poetic 
dramas under the pseudonym of 
“Michael Field,” was brought to an 
end by death. Partners in poetry 
these talented invalids became 
partners in conversion by receiving 
the Faith together in 1907. Closer 
to our time is Emily Hickey who 
with J. F. Furnivall founded the 
Browning Society in 1881. In 1900 
she became a Catholic. She died in 
1924. Not the least distinguished 
of Catholic poetesses was Alice Mey- 
nell, a writer of distinction in her 
own name and the wife of Wilfrid 
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Meynell, the intimate of two genera- 
tions of the leading literary figures 
of England and the patron and pro- 
tector of Francis Thompson. 
Among living English convert poet- 
esses are: Helen Parry Eden, Enid 
Maud Dinnis and Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. 

Little need be said about our liv- 
ing Catholic convert poets, but be- 
fore we pass to an enumeration of 
the more important of these it 
might be well to call attention to the 
fact that Sir Roger Casement, in 
whom was found the not unfamiliar 
combination of poet and patriot, en- 
tered the Church in 1916, shortly 
before his execution. The most 
prominent of living Catholic con- 
verts, perhaps, is Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton who made his profession 
of Faith in 1922 and who is a poet 
in spite of the fact that his poetic 
contributions are inclined to be 
overshadowed by his voluminous 
writings in all forms of prose. 
Among living Catholic converts are 
Alfred Noyes, Lord Alfred Douglas, 
Wilfred Rowland Childe, Hon. Evan 
Morgan, Maurice Baring, Compton 
Mackenzie, Shane Leslie, Eric Gill 
and Francis W. Grey. 

No statement of the contributions 
of Catholic convert poets to English 
literature would be complete with- 
out a brief survey of the American 
scene. The true importance of 
these converts to the Catholic liter- 
ary contribution of America be- 
comes important when it is weighed 
against the relatively slender poetic 
productions of Catholic born Amer- 
ican poets. The first of American 
poet converts was Charles Warren 
Stoddard who entered the Catholic 
Church in 1867 and who served as 
Professor of English Literature at 
the University of Notre Dame and 
later at the Catholic University of 
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America. A greater poet was Fa- 
ther John Banister Tabb, the friend 
of Sidney Lanier. The conversion 
of Father Tabb took place in 1872. 
His poetic reputation, unlike that of 
Stoddard’s, has increased in late 
years and he has become more and 
more firmly fixed in the public 
mind as a true poet and of second 
rank only because he chose to write 
cameo poems with an art that is 
seldom equaled and nowhere sur- 
passed in the whole range of Amer- 
ican literature. The conversion of 
George Parsons Lathrop and his 
wife, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
took place in 1891. Mrs. Lathrop— 
now perhaps better remembered as 
Mother Alphonsa—was the daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Hawthorne and the 
sister of Julian Hawthorne. The 
Lathrops have left us several vol- 
umes of verse. A more distinctive 
contribution to American letters 
was made by Joel Chandler Harris 


who finally accepted Catholicism in 


1908. The Negro poems of Harris 
have been largely neglected in favor 
of his charming “Bre’r Rabbit” and 
“Georgia Cracker” stories, but to 
him we probably owe the first intro- 
duction of the real American Negro 
into poetry. Literary historians 
will have to decide whether this 
honor belongs to Harris or to an- 
other poet who was the product of 
St. Louis University, the meteoric 
and unfortunate Irwin Russell. 

Of the young American poets 
none gave more promise than Joyce 
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Kilmer who became a Catholic in 
1913, five years before his soldier’s 
death in 1918. The year of Kil- 
mer’s death saw the conversion of 
another poet, John Daniel Logan. 
Probably Dr. Logan’s most perma- 
nent claim to reputation will rest 
upon his “Highways of Canadian 
Literature” of which he was a joint 
author. It is unfortunate that Lo- 
gan, like Harris, has been neglected 
by the Catholic anthologies espe- 
cially when even a most casual 
reading of his poetry indicates that 
he was a true, although a some- 
what uneven, poet. He died in 1929 
while he was preparing his col- 
lected works for publication. 

Among living convert poets are 
William T. Gamble and Jessie Cor- 
rigan. Miss Corrigan is a mid- 
Western poet. She has issued a 
slender volume of verse Chrysalis 
Songs which shows great promise. 

These are not all... I like to 
think of the converts to the old 
Faith as a stream of pilgrims 
crowding the paths that lead to 
Rome. These are those who return 
supplicant with an entreaty upon 
their lips and those who come 
mourning and seek the solace of the 
Mother. Then there is the army of 
those who come to her buffeted and 
weary to find a shelter. All these 
bring various gifts to the Pia Mater 
but none so sweet as the band of 
poets who lay at the foot of the 
throne of reconciliation that har- 
binger of Paradise: a song. 
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By ALice J. BUCKLEY 


66 AMN the Missionaries!” The 

words rang out like a pistol 
shot, and seemed to fill the room 
with electric sparks. 

The Business Woman, returned 
traveler and guest-speaker at the 
“Clan Club’s” weekly luncheon, 
caught her breath and leaned eager- 
ly forward. Here in these very 
words might lie the inspiration for 
the talk she was to give them about 
her trip around the world. 

She had at first declined to ac- 
cede to their wishes that she ad- 
dress them, preferring to slip back 
quietly into her old place as a mem- 
ber. Of varying degrees of educa- 


tion and intelligence, of faith and 


unbelief, of social and intellectual 
ambitions, their meetings were al- 
ways stimulating and interesting. 
Scarcely any subject was _ taboo. 
Reactions to them were openly ex- 
pressed. 

“Let my homecoming party be 
peaceful and serene,” she had 
begged the Committee. Her friends 
smiled knowingly. Not even the 
stanchest of them could promise 
that any party would be peaceful 
and serene once the Business Wom- 
an entered it. For her to see was 
to experience; to experience was to 
become enthusiastic; to become en- 
thusiastic usually meant a verbal 
combat with somebody. 

“Oh, be yourself,” they retorted. 
“We haven’t had a real peppy meet- 
ing since you left. Tell us the out- 
standing reaction of your trip, and 
any new angle on life you have ac- 
quired as the result of it. You are 
a member, you owe it to the rest of 


us.” And in a moment of weakness 
she had yielded. How she regretted 
it now, as she sat in a state of men- 
tal chaos. What was the outstand- 
ing reaction—there had been so 
many—and of them all which one 
would be of interest to this group? 
Would it be Hawaii, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Straits Settlement 
or Egypt—Egypt with the never to 
be forgotten camel ride? She smiled 
as the memory swept over her of 
“Moses,” he of the haughty mien 
and the undulating glide; of the 
jazzy trot and the collapsible spine 
on which she had agonized her way 
across the desert sands? 

She glanced down the long table. 
Out of the haze of cigarette smoke 
old familiar faces began to take 
form. She grouped them as she 
had done so many times before into 
the pigeon holes of their types. 

Several members of the Catholic 
family were there: Mrs. Social 
Climber, Mr. and Mrs. Tightwad, 
Miss Liberal, Mrs. Private Devotion- 
al, Miss Inarticulate and Miss Un- 
informed. 

At the end of the table sat the 
dilettantes Mr. Agnostic and Mr. 
Indifferent, both of them always be- 
lying their names when the subject 
of religion was ever discussed, Mr. 
Agnostic becoming “Mr. Dogmatic,” 
and Mr. Indifferent changing quick- 
ly into the personality of “Mr. Vio- 
lent Prejudice” or “Mr. Intense 
Bigot.” 

Opposite them was the beautiful 
face of Mrs. Sincere Protestant. 
Beside them were her two dear 
friends—Miss Truth Seeker and 
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Miss Convert to Catholicity. But 
where was—she scanned the groups 
carefully—oh, yes, there he was, in 
his accustomed place—Mr. Belliger- 
ent Catholic. “Is he still demolish- 
ing the beautiful structure of the 
Church with one remark, as he 
strives to build it up with another; 
still proclaiming here as elsewhere 
that he knows nothing at all about 
his faith, that he is a Catholic be- 
cause his Irish ancestors were Cath- 
olics, and he, like they, will die one, 
whether the Church be right or 
wrong?” How weary she had 
grown in her travels of the sense- 
less reiteration of that “bromidian!” 

Never had she seen the group so 
interested in any discussion as they 
appeared to be at this moment. 
Clever conversationalists that they 
were it passed from one to another 
with the speed of a tennis ball from 
the racquet of a tennis expert. 
Their faces were flushed with ex- 
citement. And then—Mr. Agnostic, 
rising to oratorical heights, fairly 
shattered the air and dynamited her 
emotions with his denunciation 
“Damn the Missionaries!” 

Her mental chaos cleared instant- 
ly. Once again she was reliving 
happy memories—some of them 
holy ones—of long days and nights 
at sea, of journeys on land, of expe- 
riences in lands where the mission- 
ary centers were the only gleam of 
light in dark places of depressing 
sights that beggared description. 
There flashed before her eyes the 
faces of the men and women—Prot- 
estant and Catholic—whom she had 
met who were giving the best that 
was in them to a consecrated ideal 
of service and religion. How dare 
any one revile them! How she 
wished now that she had given 
more thought and attention to 
studying the Missions. But she was 
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not a religious, not a missionary, 
not even a good worker in the 
Cause. She had traveled for busi- 
ness reasons, for culture and for 
rest. But this denunciation must 
be answered. Would she dare take 
up the issue, she a mere member 
like themselves, a mere weakling in 
religion, and at a time when out of 
affection for her virtually the whole 
membership had gathered? It 
wouldn’t be easy, but— 

“TI have gone over the whole sub- 
ject of Foreign Missions with 
friends who have lived in the Ori- 
ent,”—Mr. Agnostic was building 
up his case—‘“and they all condemn 
the Missionaries. They are nui- 
sances and breeders of trouble. 
They get an easy berth over there, 
and then ruin the natives for all 
practical purposes with their Chris- 
tian messages of “Brotherly Love.” 
His tones fairly dripped sarcasm 
and scorn. 

“I quite agree with you,” piped 
up Mrs. Social Climber, “this push- 
ing of the foreigners out of their 
class, utterly ruining them as serv- 
ants, and making them believe that 
they are as good as Americans is 
disgusting! As for asking intelli- 
gent people to contribute to such a 
state of affairs by providing funds, 
well, it is just a little too much. I, 
for one, will not do it.” 

“Same here!” This from Mr. 
Tightwad. “I have bluntly told our 
pastor that that is one collection for 
which he need not expect any sup- 
port from us. We believe that char- 
ity should begin at home.” Mrs. 
Tightwad, with the smile of approv- 
al she always gave to everything 
that did not cost her anything, nod- 
ded and settled herself more secure- 
ly in her chair. 

“Be thankful you are not a Cath- 
olic,” Miss Liberal breezed in, with 
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a coquettish glance at the men, “or 
you would grow disgusted, as many 
of us do, at demands made from 
the pulpit Sunday after Sunday for 
every conceivable charity.” She 
fingered her diamond rings caress- 
ingly. “But the limit really is 
reached when they call upon us to 
contribute to Foreign Missions—In- 
dians in Alaska, the heathen in 
countries of which most of us know 
nothing and for which we care less. 
I’m off Foreign Missions for life. 
The foreigners never appreciate 
anything we Americans do for them 
anyway.” 

It was too much! The Business 
Woman snatched hastily at a menu 
card and began to take notes fever- 
ishly. 

“Well, I think the best help we 
can give the Missionaries is to pray 
for them. I include them in a no- 


vena I am making for a special fa- 


vor,” contributed Mrs. Private De- 
votional. 

“Another novena for the garbage 
cans of heaven,” groaned the Busi- 
ness Woman. “I wonder how many 
of mine have landed there.” 

“You amaze me,” timidly broke 
in Mrs. Sincere Protestant. “I al- 
ways believed that missionary work 
was the very foundation of Catholic 
belief. I thought you claimed that 
you had received the divine com- 
mission to go forth and teach all the 
nations. I myself am deeply inter- 
ested in Foreign Missionary work, 
and our small Baptist Church sup- 
ports a mission in China, and the 
various Protestant denominations 
are supporting flourishing schools, 
hospitals, seminaries and vocation- 
al schools all over the Orient and 
in the Philippines. Many of our lay 
workers are now returning on a 
year’s furlough, six months of 
which will be spent in touring the 
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country to collect funds to expand 
their activities. You see, don’t you, 
that you Catholics are not the only 
ones who are called upon to contrib- 
ute to the Foreign Missions. Be- 
sides, your missionaries are priests 
and sisters. I always thought you 
prided yourself upon upholding any 
work to which they have consecrat- 
ed their lives.” 

“We certainly do!” snapped Mr. 
Belligerent Catholic. His hour had 
come at last. He could stage an 
acrimonious scene over an innocent 
remark. “It will not be safe for 
anyone here to say anything about 
the priests and sisters. My objec- 
tion to Foreign Missions is that I 
want our priests and sisters to stay 
at home. Why should our fine 
Catholic priests and sisters be sent 
over there to those dirty pagans to 
be tortured and killed? There are 
too many of the Yellow Race any- 
way. The sooner they die off the 
better. They'll get none of my 
money. Sure we have enough to do 
right here with our unemployment. 
Never were truer words spoken 
than that charity should begin at 
home.” 

Mr. Indifferent doffed his cloak of 
so-called “indifference” and donned 
that of a financial expert. “Well, 
if you people must butt into other 
people’s affairs, why don’t you com- 
bine, pool your resources, and Cath- 
olics and Protestants have one gen- 
eral Missionary Fund, and so stop 
this howling for money? But per- 
sonally I cannot see why the pagans 
should not have their idols if they 
want them. What is the difference 
between burning incense to idols 
and you Catholics burning incense 
to your God? What right have you 
to try to change people’s opinions 
anyway?” Some of the “sheep” in 
the group, who always followed 
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rhetoric instead of sound thought 
applauded. 

To the Business Woman’s horror, 
Miss Uninformed Catholic rode in 
on the wave of approval with “That 
is just what I think! What is the 
difference? Let everybody believe 
as they want to. Everybody has a 
right to their own opinion. Per- 
sonally, I wouldn’t dream of dis- 
cussing religion or trying to change 
anyone’s opinion on religion for 
anything. Foreign Missions will get 
nothing from me.” 

“Oh, the insufferable little idiot! 
Will she and her kind ever know 
the truths of their religion,” savage- 
ly mused the Business Woman. 
The pencil went through the card 
in her irritation. She looked up in 


time to meet the look of Miss Con- 
vert to Catholicity, a look filled with 
emotion, as she reached out and 
clasped the hand of Miss Truth 


Seeker as if to shield her from 
harm. That look decided her. It 
put fire into her soul. The memory 
of that conversation which had 
brought them together, with its cry 
of “Do you know what it is to long 
for God; to seek Him all your life 
and feel that you may never find 
Him?” The final gift of Faith 
which had come as the result of 
that search for truth was Miss Busi- 
ness Woman’s richest possession. 
For Miss Convert was hers! 

Clear up this frivolous treatment 
of a sacred duty she would. Some 
members might resign, and she her- 
self lose friends as the result of it; 
but she had no choice now. As the 
waiter brought in the coffee, the 
Chairman arose, and after a flowery 
introduction which had little rela- 
tion to the speaker—as is the cus- 
tom of all chairmen of all times— 
she took her seat amid loud ap- 
plause. 
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Miss Business Woman faced the 
audience almost in a state of panic. 
But she was seething with indig- 
nation at the wrong impression be- 
ing created everywhere by members 
of the Catholic family. She was 
shocked at the irreverence and the 
lack of distinction made between 
pagan idols and the Crucified 
Christ. The words fairly tumbled 
out, of themselves: 


“Fellow members, you yourselves 
have given me the subject of my 
talk. As this Club was formed for 
the free discussion of all subjects 
with the avowed purpose of getting 
at the real truth of things, I feel 
that I am fulfilling a duty in bring- 
ing before you certain angles of the 
Foreign Missionary work which do 
not seem to have entered into the 
discussion to which I have listened 
during the luncheon. Furthermore 
you have asked me for the outstand- 
ing reaction of my trip; for any 
added angle I have acquired as the 
result of it. 

“You all know me well enough to 
know that mine would always be a 
Catholic reaction. Because of this 
fact, and because the remarks that 
have shocked me most here have 
come from Catholics who should 
know better, my talk will have spe- 
cial reference to them. I hope, 
however, that when I have finished 
I shall have disposed of all of the 
misrepresentations made here about 
a most important subject. 

“My reaction started this past 
summer at the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, where for eight 
hours I viewed the historically true, 
great Drama of the Passion. I real- 
ized for the first time then what it 
all meant—that the Sacrifice on 
Calvary was the consummation of 
the First Foreign Missionary work! 
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For, fellow members, the Foreign 
Missionary movement, and in that 
I include also what is known as the 
‘Home Missionary Movement,’ did 
not start in America, or in any 
other earthly country. It started in 
Heaven, when God sent His Only 
Son a long ways from Home—from 
Heaven to Earth! 

“I realized too, for the first time, 
that the First Foreign Missionary 
was sent not for America, not for 
France or England or any other dis- 
tinct country or race. Political and 
geographical boundaries have since 
been made by man. But the field 
for which the First Foreign Mis- 
sionary gave up His Life, was not 
circumscribed. It was always to lie 
in the fertile or sterile valley of hu- 
man souls! 

“There swept over me the convic- 
tion then, for the first time, that 
that same Missionary Movement 
had to go on; and that the Church 
that was baptized on Calvary and 
which was later on to receive its di- 
vine commission to go forth and 
teach all nations and to baptize 
them, and to feed them, was the 
Church upon which was placed this 
great responsibility. The job could 
never be handed over to another. 

“Unexpectedly that experience 
was soon to be followed by its very 
antithesis. For a few months later 
I sailed for a trip around the world, 
thereby cutting myself off for 
months from Christian civilization. 
I learned what it means to be 
stripped clean of all Christian sym- 
bols — of those opportunities for 
worship which I had always taken 
as a matter of course. 

“‘Damn the Missionaries’ was 
heard frequently on my trip. Al- 
ways with as little reason and rea- 
soning as it has been uttered here 
to-day, from the lips of atheists and 
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selfish people who look upon the 
downtrodden as mere beasts of bur- 
den for their use. In isolated cases 
it was due to some Protestant or- 
ganizations having unknowingly 
sent out poor representatives at 
times. Lay persons are not always 
able to live up to a great spiritual 
ideal of service. Never did it refer 
to Catholic missionaries. Their 
hardships and self-sacrifices are too 
well known to call forth vitupera- 
tion. 

“I agree with you Mrs. Sincere 
Protestant. Your missionaries have 
done, are doing, and are planning to 
do much work in all lines of activ- 
ity. Some of them are my friends. 
I traveled with them, conferred with 
them, and learned much from them. 
Without any exception I found 
them to be imbued with the loftiest 
ideals of social service, and willing 
to make financial sacrifices to real- 
ize them. I found their congrega- 
tions at home appreciated them and 
contributed handsomely to their 
support. They do not have ‘easy 
berths.’ They are called upon to 
sacrifice a great deal. Some of them 
whom I met inspired me with their 
zeal. Had they been Catholics they 
would, I am convinced, have been 
wearing a religious garb. 

“As for the work they are accom- 
plishing along the lines of education 
and social betterment, no person 
who has looked into the face of an 
Oriental who has had even the ef- 
fects of Christianity brought into 
his soul, and then into the face of 
one who has not, can fail to be im- 
pressed. Nothing that I shall say is 
in criticism of what you are doing, 
but rather to point out to Catholics 
that it is time they took seriously 
the job that is theirs! For educa- 
tion and culture and social better- 
ment is only half the picture. And 




















it is right there that the line of 
demarcation comes in. In the Cath- 
olic scheme of things, education and 
culture are not necessarily the key- 
note of salvation. Catholic mis- 
sionary work consists in bringing 
the whole truth of the revelation 
that was committed to the Church’s 
care by the First Foreign Mission- 
ary. It envisages an ordained min- 
istry, and a dogmatic, sacramental 
religion. It means feeding the con- 
verts to Christianity with the Body 
and Blood of Christ during the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

“It means bringing with the 
knowledge of Christ, the knowledge 
of His Blessed Mother and ours. 
His Blessed Mother shared with 
Him her body in the cave at Bethle- 
hem; her home in Nazareth. She 
followed Him during His mission 
work. If one wants to sense the fal- 
lacious reasoning about the words 
‘Home’ and ‘Foreign,’ one should 
ponder over the agony of Christ’s 
leavetaking of His Mother in Beth- 
any. He not only had left His Fa- 
ther’s home to come and save us pa- 
gans; at the end He was forced to 
leave His Mother’s home in Bethany 
for Calvary! And she went with 
Him to the bitter end. Only with 
St. John was she to share His last 
Words. Mary does not enter the 
Orient or elsewhere in the Mission- 
ary Movement, save as she enters 
with Catholicity! Is it conceivable 
that He will go far without Her? 

“Is it conceivable that we Cath- 
olics will be negligent in not send- 
ing her to the heathen, she who is 
so unutterably dear and necessary 
to us? And can we blame the hea- 
then for lack of appreciation of 
the little we do for them, when we 
are so lacking in appreciation of 
what the First Foreign Missionary 
sacrificed for us? 
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“Charity should indeed begin at 
home, in the soul of each individ- 
ual. It should never languish at 
home. I shall not soon forget the 
light of charity that burned in the 
eyes of the young Catholic Mission- 
ary I met en route from Hongkong 
to Manila. Charity had begun in 
the home of his soul, but had burst 
all geographical boundaries. His 
Mission was in Korea, three hun- 
dred miles from a white man. He 
was not ‘butting into affairs’ out 
there, Mr. Indifferent. He was feed- 
ing the hungry, clothing the naked, 
binding up the wounds, and the 
sores of disease, in addition to 
bringing to them not only the 
knowledge of God, but Christ’s own 
Body and Blood. He was having no 
trouble with the natives. On the 
contrary, his one worry was that the 
natives were begging him to expand 
his activities, and he lacked the 
means of doing it. 

“In Shanghai it was my privilege, 
after witnessing the most distress- 
ful sights, to visit a Catholic Mission 
devoted to caring for women and 
children. Girl babies are not wel- 
comed in China in some places, and 
were it not for the missionaries 
they would lose their rights to mere 
existence. The Mission was an 
oasis of joy in a desert of suffering. 
I went first to the nursery where 
about forty tiny babies had awak- 
ened to the fact that it was feeding 
time. They were unanimous in 
their appeal. Just one howl made 
up of different notes, but of the 
same theme. I realized that in that 
cry for food there was no national- 
ity. It is ever the same in every 
tongue to the listening ear. Do you 
not believe that the cry of the hu- 
man soul to know God, whether 
conscious or unconscious, sounds 
alike in God’s ear? 
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“From the nursery, where older 
girls were being taught some of the 
intricacies of motherhood in caring 
for the babies, I passed then into the 
schoolroom where happy Chinese 
girls were studying; then on to the 
workroom where Chinese women at 
long tables were embroidering ex- 
quisite designs in gold on _ vest- 
ments. And lastly, and above all 
else, I spent some time in the beau- 
tiful chapel where the Blessed Sac- 
rament was exposed, and Catholic 
Chinese women were kneeling rapt 
in devotion. Never before had I so 
sensed the universality of the 
Church. I was ‘at home’ with them. 
Oceans lay between me and my 
earthly home, but in the soul’s flight 
there is a common starting point 
and goal! 

“The quick transition from that 
center of social and religious activ- 
ity to pagan temples was no more 
violent than from the expressions 
of joy and hope in the faces of the 
Catholic Chinese, and the utter lack 
of them in the faces of those who 
were passing in and out of the tem- 
ples. 

“A few days later in another 
country I stood in a Snake Temple, 
where live snakes were twined 
around the pillars of a so-called 
‘altar,’ where incense burned before 
them as they stretched and coiled 
and waved their heads to and fro 
as though to strike, while wretched 
and diseased natives bowed before 
them. Outside two enormous py- 
thons were in a cage. It was almost 
overpowering in its effect. Of what 
use was the sacrifice on Calvary if 
those for whom He died had but 
this to comfort them! 

“Later on, a long motor trip 
brought me through native villages 
where one got a reaction of happi- 
ness and contentment from the na- 
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tives who passed by; and inquiring 
as to a group of buildings nearby, 
I learned that again it was a Cath- 
olic Mission. 

“Wherever I went, whether it 
were the Old Dolores Mission in 
California, with its memories of 
Junipero Serra; the passing in the 
night prior to arriving in Honolulu, 
the shores of Molokai—the leper 
settlement which Father Joseph 
Damien found ‘a charnel house’ 
and made a ‘life’s home,’ and left it 
ready for the scientific place it is to- 
day—always I found that spiritual 
joy and social betterment has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Cross car- 
ried by a Foreign Missionary! 

“Do you see any difference now 
Mr. Indifferent and Miss Unin- 
formed Catholic between the wor- 
ship of pagan idols and the worship 
of the Crucified Christ? 

“As for interesting one’s self in 
the soul life of another person, how 
can one be a Catholic and do other- 
wise? One has no moral or intel- 
lectual right to hold an opinion on 
religion. Convictions, honest ones, 
are to be respected everywhere. 
But making it possible for people to 
know the truth, never disturbs any- 
one’s faith. Catholicity brings faith 
where none has been, or perfects it 
where it has not been possessed in 
its fullness. If opinions are all that 
is necessary, then the Drama of the 
Cross was a ghastly and a useless 
thing. For it was enacted for just 
one purpose—to change the opin- 
ions and the practices relating to 
God and the hereafter. And if to 
enunciate the Truth as one believes 
it to be is to be a bigot, as many of 
us Catholics are accused of being, 
we at least are logical in our posi- 
tion when we point to the words 
and example of the First Foreign 
Missionary! 
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“We may penalize our pastors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tightwad, in with- 
holding money for missionary 
causes, but we do not thereby in- 
sure our own future economic 
safety. There are no earthly safety 
deposit boxes to which God does not 
hold the key. And I have yet to 
meet any ardent enthusiasts for the 
Missionary movement who do not 
feel that they are wise investors. 
They are protected from the pools 
in which the ‘Bears’ and ‘Bulls’ of 
Wall Street ‘gambol,’ and even in 
this life receive a big return on 
their money. They will tell you 
that God outplays them at every 
turn. That He will outdo you in 
generosity. That He will stagger 
you with His extravagance. That 


leaving a material task to do His 
bidding, or failing in it, He will 
smile at your clumsiness and do it 
for you. 

“Missionaries ask no one to senti- 


mentalize over their deaths. Their 
deaths are in God’s Hands. Their 
lives and their ideals have been 
placed in ours. They need our 
prayers of course. But if we sup- 
ported them better, they would not 
need so many prayers. And it is 
rather ‘shady’ I think to pray that 
God may find some one else to do 
our own job. Let us be honest with 
ourselves. No Christian can logical- 
ly deplore foreign missions. It is 
not the principle, but the financing 
that follows the principle that 
blocks the way. 

“The Catholic priests and sisters 
have consecrated their lives to an 
ideal far beyond our strength to fol- 
low. They have left their Bethanies 
to follow Him. He does not ask us 
to leave our homes. He does ask 
us, in fact has commanded us to 
see that all nations shall know Him. 
What we may think of the com- 
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mand does not change it one iota. 
They are going on. They will be 
supported. God’s Arm is not fore- 
shortened, nor will He change His 
plan. 

“Catholic members of the ‘Clan,’ 
go to the Orient. Visit the Missions. 
See for yourselves what has to be 
done. The whole world is in chaos. 
Only the philosophy inherent in 
Catholic teaching regarding the 
rights and duties of Man is going 
to solve the problem. Protestants 
and Catholics alike in every coun- 
try are going to be better safe- 
guarded through the Catholic Mis- 
sionary work. For Communism, 
the child of atheism, is raging in the 
Orient. Only Catholic leadership, 
and the educating of native leaders 
among the various peoples can stem 
the tide. All Christian civilization 
is in the balance. 

“Damning the Missionaries is 
about as treacherous a move as 
kicking the watchdog that is guard- 
ing your life and your home. It be- 
speaks ingratitude and abysmal ig- 
norance. May it never be said of 
the ‘Clan Club’ that we revile and 
ridicule deeds of valor we are too 
weak to attempt, or visions we may 
not see because of our distance from 
the Foot of the Cross.” 


The Business Woman sat down. 
She had finished as tempestuously 
as she had begun. There was com- 
plete silence for a moment—then 
“Still running true to form,” 
sneered Mr. Indifferent in the ears 
of Miss Inarticulate. She did not 
notice him. The light in her eyes 
showed she had seen her own soul 
and was hearing it speak. He 
turned to Mr. Belligerent who had 
heard his sneer. He might not al- 
ways agree with the Business Wom- 
an, but never would he hear her 
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abused. Before he could claim the 
attention of Mr. Agnostic, the ap- 
plause drowned him out. 

Miss Convert to Catholicity, with 
all the enthusiasm of one who has 
gained the Faith through soul- 
striving, arose. “Fellow Members,” 
she said, “I, as one who has given 
up all opinions for a Catholic con- 
viction, offer a rising vote of thanks 
for what has been said here in de- 
fense of all the Missionaries. As a 
Catholic, speaking to the Catholic 
members of this ‘Clan,’ to whom the 
address applied specifically, I can 
only say that I, for one, hope that 
we may all become small enough to 
stand at the Foot of the Cross, get 
our visions there, and through them 
become big enough to grasp the 
meaning of the Missionary Move- 
ment. Through it, may we all grow 
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big enough to scale the Heights of 
Eternity.” 

And Mr. Agnostic, always a gen- 
tleman, seconded the motion. He 
would stand by the Business Wom- 
an in any of her flights. 

Miss Truth Seeker, as the line 
was forming to say “Welcome 
Home,” rushed up to whisper, 
“Thanks. I want conviction, but it 
eludes me. But I am still seeking.” 

“Go on, you will surely find—He 
has promised, you know,” said the 
Business Woman. 

“Say, do you suppose that the 
Tightwads and the Social Climbers 
and the rest of ‘your crowd’ will 
come across for Missions now?” 

“Only God knows—and He won’t 
tell,” laughed the Business Woman 
as she turned to greet the next per- 
son in line. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


T is the conviction of modern psy- 

chologists that they can cure 
sick souls and improve well ones, 
that makes them seem such magi- 
cal persons to their fellows. Facts 
are dull things and _ laboriously 
come by, and those about mind are 
hardly more glamorous than those 
which concern matter. But since it 
first dreamed of a _philosopher’s 
stone, humanity has paid unceasing 
and blind homage to him who 
promises to relieve it at one stroke 
of both its ills and its mysteries. 
And always, the most recent pana- 
cea has seemed the only right one. 
It is therefore not surprising to see 
such age-old quacks as grapholo- 


gists and palmists, astrologists and 
numerologists, trying to recapture 
some of their vanished glory by 
solemnly describing themselves as 


psychologists. In this way the 
mere witchery of the word “psy- 
chology” is directly though unwit- 
tingly responsible for the twentieth 
century harbouring superstitions at 
which the nineteenth century was 


learning to laugh. 
—Grace Apams, Psychology: Science or Su- 
perstition? (Covici, Friede, Inc.). 


Nine-tenths of what one can hear 
fon the radio} is the continual 
drivel of second-rate jazz, sickening 
crooning by degenerate sax players, 
interrupted by blatant sales talk, 
meaningless but maddening station 
announcements, impudent com- 
mands to buy or try, actually im- 
posed over a background of what 
might alone have been good music? 
Get out into the sticks, away from 


your fine symphony orchestra pick- 
ups, and listen for twenty-four 
hours to what eighty per cent of 


American listeners have to endure! 
—Lee De Forest, inventor. 


The lowest common denominator 
of humanity is raw emotion, and it 
is to that to which the press, reach- 
ing toward ever wider circulation 
tends to cater, whether in murders 
or international relations. It had 
been hoped, for example, that great 
democracies would become peace- 
loving and internationally-minded. 
On the contrary, the century of de- 
mocracy has witnessed that very 
rise of excessive and exacerbated 
nationalism which, in a world eco- 
nomically intertwined, is one of the 
greatest menaces to the peace of the 
world to-day. This, I think, can be 
attributed to the fact that the press 
appeals to emotion in order to se- 
cure circulation among the demo- 


cratically “educated” masses. 


—James Trustow Apams, in Atlantic Month- 
ly, January. 


Most of the [French] journaur 
d’opinion are tiny, usually four 
small pages, and contain no news 
at all except a few agency tele- 
grams. They are read by such few 
people as do read them untirely for 
their signed articles, which in most 
cases are written by well-known 
men... . Naturally, they are all con- 
ducted at a loss and are subsidized 
by somebody—by a politician who 
wants to make a career or by some 
business man or financier or by an 
industrial concern with an axe to 
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grind. . . . Some of these papers 
make a certain amount of money 
by puffs—concealed advertisements 
in their news columns—or black- 
mail. . . . The financial editor of a 
Paris newspaper is not usually 
paid; on the contrary he usually 
pays the paper, and is paid himself 
by the companies whose shares he 
recommends to his confiding read- 
ers. Even reputable papers farm 
out their financial columns. Book 
reviews, criticisms of plays, notices 
of picture exhibitions and similar 
matter in the daily papers are usu- 


ally also puffs and are paid for. 
—Rosert Dett, in Current History, Nov., 
1931. 


The novel was conceived as a 
story of human experience before it 
became a case-history, a hospital- 
record, an idiot’s confession, an 
electric vibrator or a mirror of the 
reader’s limitations. For some au- 


thors story-telling is still impor- 
tant. And to some readers, like my- 


self, it is more than welcome. 
—Harry HANSEN. 


The mere fact that many of us 
resent the attitude of a player who 
refuses to push himself to the phys- 
ical limit in order to win a game, 
that we are upset when some one 
with balance treats sport as sport, 
simply shows how far most of us 
have been lost in the clutches of the 
competitive spirit and how little 
real cerebration we have done re- 
garding the true purposes of ath- 
letics. .. . When some one suggests 
that whatever is worth doing is 
worth doing well, and that therefore 
we should always play our best and 
try as hard as we can to win, ask 
that perplexing question: Why? 
Why indeed? It is not, never was, 
and never will be the purpose of 
athletics to teach the moral values 


of life. That is the task of religion 
—even in a pagan country such as 


the United States. 
—Joun R. Tunis, in Atlantic Monthly, Jan- 
uary. 


To serve humanity—in the spirit 
of patronage—as a genius conde- 
scending to stupidity, as an expert 
coming to the help of the inefficient, 
as a millionaire lavishing gifts upon 
the destitute—is there anything in 
the world which breeds more dis- 
sension, discontent, just resentment 
than this? ... Every generation has 
writhed under the well-meant pat- 
ronage of Ladies Bountiful. Yet, 
apart from an atmosphere of wor- 
ship, every act of service avails only 
to inflate the agent’s sense of pat- 
ronage. He is the doctor, humanity 
is his patient; he is the Samaritan, 
his neighbour, the crippled wayfar- 
er; he is the instructor, others are 
merely his pupils. Gratitude (if 
they show gratitude) only confirms 
his own importance; resentment (if 
they resent his services) only min- 
isters to the glow of self-esteem 
with which he comforts himself in 
secret. The phenomenon has been 
the commonplace of satirists since 
the world began. A man must be 
blind not to recognize something of 
himself in this picture; he must be 
... callous if he fails to long for the 
spirit of humility . . . The way of 


worship is the only way left open. 
—Kenneta E. Kirx, The Vision of God 
(Longmans, Green & Co.). 


There is another type of consum- 
er—they call it in America the “‘Col- 
lege Boy”—who is depicted wearing 
collars, drawers and vests, water- 
proofs, hats, and I don’t know what 
else, but always with the same 
amazing lack of suffering, pro- 
fundity, knowledge, expectation, 
irony, desire and the stuff of life. 
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His wooden head is regular always 
and everywhere. . . . Sometimes he 
is saying kind things about a shav- 
ing soap, at other times he is recom- 
mending a polish. But one thing 
he always is—dead, from the neck 
up; pure bone. The regularity of 
his features is my despair. What! 
O last heir of a fallen race! Have 
you never felt remorse? Have you 
never known anxiety? Have you 
never yearned, let alone loved? 
Have you never even missed a 
train? His features answer me he 
has never experienced any of these 
things which we experience; and as 
for the awful doom of human kind, 


he knows no more of it than a cow. 
—Hirarme Betroc, A Conversation with an 
Angel (Harper & Bros.). 


No man is successful unless he 
has found for his soul some source 
of inner content. To teach us how 
to do this should be the main pur- 


pose of education. 
tional ideal coupled with our mate- 
rialistic conception of success has 
contrived to upset this purpose. 
We all know that it is possible to 
live contentedly without a great in- 


come. The trouble is that so few 
of us have learned how to do it. 
Our ideals have been built on 
money standards alone. We have 
therefore thousands of individuals 
who do not read for themselves, but 
who get their literary ideas from 
the movies. We have very little en- 
lightened conversation, but a great 
deal of bridge playing for high 
stakes. Instead of enjoying the 
aesthetic pleasure one gets from 
playing a musical instrument for 
one’s self, however badly, we tune 
in on the radio and listen to other 
people play. Our entire system of 
education, our whole civilization in 
fact, has been erected upon the the- 


Yet the voca-. 
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ory that the more luxuries we had 
the more contented we would be. 
This is, without a doubt, a very 
false theory. 


—Mrs. WaAtter Fercuson, in N. Y¥. World- 
Telegram. 


The business depression has 
caused the rediscovery of satire in 
America. It is the expression of 
disillusion, yet not without its salu- 
tary effects. I consider this bitter 
humor of the day, evident on stage 
and screen, in book and magazine, 
a natural accompaniment of the de- 
flation period. A play satirizing 
Hollywood, a picture making the 
gangster a posing fool instead of a 
hero, will go a long way toward 
clarifying our attitude toward these 
two American products. If we could 
only have laughed at the so-called 
economist who said, “You can al- 
ways sell a stock for more than it 
costs you,” we would have been a 
lot better off today. 


—Pror. Cart G. Gaum, Rutgers University. 


The most pacific are less than 
wise if they maintain that war can- 
not come again. Certain stops exist 
which can be pressed to rouse the 
fighting feeling. It seems to me 
that before this stage is reached we 
should sit calmly and consider the 
human and the international values 
involved. When the bugles blow 
only those who are completely in- 
sulated can keep a tight rein upon 
their emotions. . . . Quite generally 
it is conceded that the truculent in- 
dividual who must fight it out 
whenever his toes are stepped upon 
is a relic of an age well gone. So 
should it be with nations. The hon- 
or of the United States is a thing 
which ought to be rooted in our 
deeds and aspirations and not in 


any consular cuticle. 
—Herwoop Broun. 





MRS. PONSONBY’S CHINA 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


LLEN had been for a good many 
years parlormaid with the Pon- 
sonby family by whom she was 
much beloved. Mrs. Ponsonby had 
been known to say with a certain 
pride that she and her family had 
won Ellen’s heart completely. 
There had been one or two men 
whom Ellen had sent away. About 
the second of these Mrs. Ponsonby 
had been grieved. She had expostu- 
lated with Ellen who was no longer 
as young as she had been. Ellen 
had silenced her with words almost 
passionate in their intensity. 

“I’ve nothing to say against Peter 
Fenning, but would I be giving up 
you and the Master and the chil- 
dren for all that man, or any man 
could offer me?” 

Since that time Ellen had quite 
passed into spinsterhood. She had 
never been handsome. Some peo- 
ple thought she bore a resemblance 
to Queen Elizabeth; her red hair 
lifted high, her lean high colored 
face, the dominant look, all belying 
her real gentleness. She was a very 
jewel of a parlormaid and the envy 
of Mrs. Ponsonby’s friends. She 
was quite adequate to have charge 
of the Ponsonby’s china and glass 
which were a most precious collec- 
tion. People had often wondered 
that such precious things should be 
in daily use. But Mrs. Ponsonby 
had answered them that Ellen al- 
ways did the washing up. No one 
else was ever allowed to handle the 
precious things. 

“If I had not Ellen,” she would 
say, “I should not have the pleasure 
of setting such lovely things before 


my guests. They would have to go 
away into locked cupboards, as I 
remember them in my grandmoth- 
er’s time. She was the collector. 
On the few occasions when her pre- 
cious things were used she washed 
them up herself. Now Ellen has 
not broken as much as a handle 
from a cup in all the twenty years 
she has been in charge. I believe 
she values the things more than I 
do.” 

Ellen, when this was said in her 
presence would grow a little pink. 
Despite the hardness of her com- 
plexion she had not lost that en- 
dearing habit. Mrs. Ponsonby had 
said sometimes that Ellen’s careful- 
ness was wonderful. “You would 
think they were precious babies to 
see the way she puts the things 
down. The china closet is rather 
dark which might lead to breakages 
with anyone less careful than Ellen. 
I believe she could handle the things 
safely in complete darkness.” 

When Ellen was sufficiently at 
home with the visitors to take part 
in the conversation, she would ex- 
plain modestly that it was all a mat- 
ter of a place for everything and 
everything in its proper place. 

“I could never forgive myself, 
Madam,” she had added once or 
twice, “if anything were to happen 
to your beautiful things.” 

Mrs. Ponsonby had said to some 
understanding people that Ellen 
had a very loyal heart and that her 
devotion to the collection was a part 
of her devotion to the family. 

Ellen had been excited over the 
collection once or twice. 
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“IT should like to ask you, Mad- 
am,” she had said speaking almost 
passionately, “that if I was not here 
you would lock away all your valu- 
ables and not leave them to careless 
maids and such like. I tremble, I 
really do, when I think of my china 
in the hand of some of these here 
careless girls. 

“Time enough to consider that 
question,” Mrs. Ponsonby said 
cheerfully. “I don’t expect that you 
and I will be parting company for 
many and many a long day, Ellen.” 

“That is as the Lord wills,” said 
Ellen oracularly. 

She certainly was a most valuable 
servant, one of those who might be 
trusted implicitly. She took on 
many duties not usually fulfilled by 
a parlormaid. She had acted now 
and again as supplementary maid 
to Mrs. Ponsonby and the young 
ladies fast growing up. She had 
been a beautiful needle-woman and 


had delighted in keeping her ladies’ : 
dainty things in order, but from this 
she had asked to be excused, hand- 
ing them over with obvious reluc- 
tance to Jeannette the French maid 
who had come to Mrs. Ponsonby 


with high recommendations. Mrs. 
Ponsonby had seen tears in Ellen’s 
eyes over that giving up. It was 
unlike Ellen to weep. Perhaps she 
was weary; needed a holiday. Her 
eyes were looking red and tired. 
But Ellen had scoffed at the sugges- 
tion of a holiday; and who was go- 
ing to look after the china and glass 
in her absence? It had been bad 
enough to give up the Mistress’s 
fine things to Jeannette. She would 
not trust her with her china and 
glass. 

Ellen grew more and more metic- 
ulously careful. A place for every- 
thing and everything in its proper 
place was an admonition which was 
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often on her tongue. She obeyed it 
literally, and insisted on other peo- 
ple obeying it. She was the terror 
of young servants. 

She had begun to look rather ill. 
There was a hard red spot on her 
cheeks now as though she were in 
pain. She was sometimes silent for 
a long time, a little short in temper 
with the young servants, even the 
children, whom she adored. After- 
wards she was instantly repentant 
turning on the offended, if it hap- 
pened to be a child of the house, 
such a look of love and repentance 
that she was immediately forgiven. 

She was still tireless about her 
work. Still the precious things 
were safe in her keeping. 

“I must really insist on Ellen’s 
having a change,” Mrs. Ponsonby 
said to her husband one evening 
when they dressed for dinner, the 
door between the adjoining rooms 
being open. “I shall have to lock 
up the china closet while she is 
away,—I could hardly trust anyone 
else with our inheritance.” 

It was a somewhat important din- 
ner-party and the best of the china 
and glass was in requisition. A 
young maid-servant who did not in- 
terfere with Ellen’s prerogatives 
was assisting in the waiting. She 
had a severe drilling about what she 
was to do and not to do. The new 
maid had complained to the serv- 
ants’ hall that it was impossible to 
please Ellen, she was so fidgety. To 
remove anything from the place 
where she had put it down was to 
provoke the severest reprimands 
from Ellen. 

Ellen had not wanted the little 
maid to wait. She had expostulat- 
ed with her mistress, been some- 
what unreasonable, Mrs. Ponsonby 
felt. Ellen was never unreasonable 
with her. On this occasion Mrs. 
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Ponsonby had held that Ivy must 
assist in waiting. 

“I’m getting past my work,” said 
Ellen, “I’ve nothing to say against 
the child. She’s a good child, but 
I’d rather go than have her handling 
my china.” 

“You know you couldn’t stay 
away from us,” Mrs. Ponsonby 
said. “And you are certainly not 
past your work.” 

Ellen said no more but Mrs. Pon- 
sonby had a vague sense of unhap- 
piness in Ellen which had troubled 
her during the day. She spoke to 
Mademoiselle, the new French 
governess who had come for the 
children. Mademoiselle was a 
handsome capable Norman with 
bright observant eyes. 

“She is making for the crise des 
nerfs,” she said. “She ought not 
to have responsibility to handle the 
china. She catches at it if one but 
looks at it as though it were in dan- 
ger.” 

“But ...a crise des nerfs!” In 
Ellen who had always been so calm 
and capable! What was the matter 
with her? 

At dinner something unprece- 
dented happened. A neighbor, Sir 
Ralph Bretherton, asked if the ru- 
mor that the Ponsonbys were mov- 
ing to a large house were true. 

“It is not quite settled yet,” Mrs. 
Ponsonby answered. “My husband 
is rather keen about Merrivale. He 
thinks this house is too small for 
us. I confess I shall be loath to 
leave it.” 

Suddenly Ellen dropped the plate 
she was handing to Sir Ralph Breth- 
erton. She made a stifled sound as 
though she were going to faint. 
The plate was fortunately empty 
and it had fallen on a deep Turkey 
carpet and escaped injury. 

The rest of the evening passed 
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without mishap, but the next morn- 


ing Ellen gave notice. She was not 
to be moved by her mistress’s dis- 
tress. She was determined to go. 
Never again would she handle the 
precious china. She was wounded 
in her most vulnerable part. It was 
time for her to go, she persisted. 
She had stayed too long and she 
wished to go as soon as Mrs. Pon- 
sonby could replace her. She was 
terrified of handling the china 
again. 

Mrs. Ponsonby was in great dis- 
tress. She could never replace one 
so devoted and competent as Ellen. 
Ellen had tried to comfort her, 
sending her tender loving glances 
even while she refused to alter her 
decision. “You’ll be better without 
me, dear,” she kept saying, and 
added enigmatically, “In that new 
house of yours, dear, I'd break 
everything I took into my hand. 
You’d better let me go before that.” 

It was distressing. Mrs. Ponson- 
by wept a little under Mademoi- 
selle’s kind bright eyes. It was 
Mademoiselle who elucidated El- 
len’s mystery at last. 

“Have you not seen?” she said. 
“It is her eyes. She sees very little 
and the darkness grows. I have 
watched her, that poor Ellen. She 
will not tell. But in this house she 
places everything where she knows 
she will find it, she sees with her 
fingers, comprenez vous? At Merri- 
vale all will be changed. She will 
not know the way.” 

It was true. Ellen, being taxed 
with it, confessed. 

“I’ve been going blind this long 
time back,” she said, “but I could 
do it here where I knew how to lay 
my hand on what I wanted. Do you 
think it isn’t death to me to leave 
this family, having put my heart 
into it? I thought at first that you 


























wouldn’t like a parlormaid with 
glasses. Later on I knew it was 
something glasses wouldn’t mend. 
But I won’t stay dear, not if you 
were to stay on here itself.” 

She turned away and wept and 
the spectacle of anything so in- 
domitable as Ellen weeping made 
Mrs. Ponsonby weep too. 

“You silly woman,” she _ said 
shaking Ellen with a fierce fond- 
ness, “imagine your hiding it like 
that. You have been blinding your- 
self in my service: and you are dead 
tired. I was a brute not to see it.” 

The end of it was that Mrs. Pon- 
sonby herself carried Ellen off to a 
world-famous oculist. She had 
come just in time. 

So Ellen went back to assist in 
the removal to Merrivale which was 
much larger and brighter than the 
old house. She had a beautiful 
china closet for the precious collec- 
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tion over which her eyes, clear once 
more, roamed with an affection en- 
hanced by the danger she had been 
in of losing them for ever and the 
precious family she loved. 

Ellen was more than ever rather 
an institution than a maid as Mrs. 


Ponsonby said proudly to her 
friends. 

“I cannot imagine life without 
Ellen,” she said. “Imagine the ef- 
fort it must have been to her all 
that time to recognize things by 
touch and her memory of where she 
had left them. The strain has 
passed from her face. She is twenty 
years younger. And the trouble 
will not recur. She has told me that 
when she heard in that unexpected 
way of our move to a new house she 
all but fainted. She would have 
gone without confessing if Made- 
moiselle had not made the discov- 


ery. 

















THE BEDA 


By Maurice F. BELL 


MUST tell a story. As a matter of 

fact, it isn’t my story: it was told 
me by a friend, who was asked to 
call on a recent convert, an ex-An- 
glican clergyman, at his seminary 
in Rome. This is what he said to 
me: “If I had gone, a year or two 
since, to that good man’s house in 
New York, the door would have 
been opened to me by a well- 
groomed man-servant, my hat and 
coat would have been politely taken 
from me, I should have been con- 
ducted to the door of my friend’s 
well-furnished library and an- 
nounced by name with all the well- 
bred courtesy that one is accus- 
tomed to in polite society. But 
here, when I went to his college in 
a narrow and crowded Roman 
street, and rang the little bell by the 
side of the great gateway, a snuffy 
old man half opened the door, and 
when I said in my best Italian, ‘Is 
Dr. X at home?’ he jerked up his 
thumb and pointed heavenwards, 
leaving me to find my friend’s room 
for myself—Number Something or 
Other on, I think, the third floor. 
Well, I found it, and I found his 
late Reverence in a bare room, with 
the very minimum of necessary 
furniture and an oil stove (very 
much in evidence because of its per- 
fume) which he had bought be- 
cause, by tradition, the heating ar- 
rangements of the college didn’t 
come into operation until a fixed 
date some weeks ahead.” 

There isn’t much in that story: 
wut there is a great deal underlying 
it. It is at least symptomatic of 
vertain big sacrifices that many a 





convert has to make when he finds 
that he has to give up almost lit- 
erally everything for God and His 
Church. Not that the convert 
thinks anything about this. Hay- 
ing got where he is, he is so thank- 
ful that he cannot do anything but 
rejoice in the simplicity and full- 
ness of his new-found freedom in 
the Faith, and that, whereas he was 
blind, now he sees. 


“Well, Doctor, this is Rome. 
You’ve a big house here and I guess 
you have a wonderful view out of 
your window.” “Come and have a 
look at it.” So I looked out upon 
rather dingy stuccoed walls studded 
with many windows: not much 
“view” to be seen except of wash- 
ing hung out to dry, tier upon tier 
of underclothing ornamenting the 
face of the house-wall opposite. 
“What an odd place this is!” “Yes, 
most Roman houses are built this 
way—round a courtyard, you see; 
there’s a kind of apology for a gar- 
den down there in the middle and 
our college consists of three houses 
six stories high (and no lift), the 
fourth side of the quadrangle of 
buildings belonging to other ten- 
ants; that’s their washing, you see, 
not ours! But we’re very proud of 
our college all the same, and we 
have good reason to be proud of it. 
It has a history and it is going to 
have a future. Meanwhile it is one 
of the indispensable workshops of 
the great Factory of the Church’s 
ministry, this ‘Collegio Beda.’ ” 

It is worth while learning some- 
thing about it. So here goes. 


























No one goes to Rome without vis- 
iting the Vatican. And everyone 
who goes to the Vatican visits that 
small but priceless collection of 
pictures which contains, as perhaps 
its chief treasure, the famous 
“Transfiguration” which Raphael 
was painting (and left unfinished) 
when he died at the early age of 
thirty-seven. They placed it, we 
read, at the head of his deathbed 
and carried it in his funeral pro- 
cession. It has been exiled since 
then. Napoleon carried it off to 
Paris. But it came back and there 
it hangs now with its Big Message 
about two Big Revealed Facts. 
First, the revealed Fact that “God’s 
in His Heaven” and that He has 
declared Himself to men in the Per- 
son of His Beloved Son, in whom 
He is well pleased; “hear ye Him.” 
And, secondly, the revealed Fact 
that, amid all the confusion and 
misery that is in the world, we can 
have (if we will) the grace and pow- 
er of that Divine Son to heal and to 
save: “Arise and fear not.” 


What is it that connects the great 
name of Raphael, the painter of the 
Renaissance, with the Theological 
College at Rome which goes by the 
name—another great name—of the 
“Beda”? The first link in the chain 
of connection is that the house 
Raphael died in, on Good Friday, 
1520, was the Palazzo di Converten- 
di, not far from St. Peter’s. And 
the second link is that, three hun- 
dred years later, Pius IX. founded 
a college for the training for the 
priesthood of British converts of a 
more advanced age, and called it, 
after his own name, the “Collegio 
Pio.” The third is that he housed 


these students in part of that old 
Palace where Raphael died. How 
There they 


does the story go on? 
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lived and prayed and worked until, 
after some years, it was found more 
convenient for them to be put into 
closer association with the Vener- 
able English College in the Via 


Monserrato. So they were removed 
there, lock, stock and barrel, and 
they were perched on the very top 
floor of the English College build- 
ings, maintaining to some extent 
their independence and _ being 
known by the new name of the 
“Collegio Bede”—the title by which 
they have been known ever since. 
The old “Collegio Pio” survived in a 
way, for one student refused to mi- 
grate and just stayed where he was 
in the old Palazzo. There he was 
joined by a few new recruits and 
the two colleges lived their double 
life until the Palazzo di Convertendi 
was required for the staff of the 
Civilta Cattolica. Then the two 
bodies of students joined forces 
and money was raised for the part 
purchase of a large house in the Via 
S. Niccolo da Tolentino on the 
Ludovisi heights—a house that had 
been formerly a hotel and, after 
that, a convent—and there the col- 
lege is now. The building is not 
unsuitable for its purpose. It has a 
good number of rooms and a great 
airy marble staircase by which you 
reach its five floors. But it was 
never built for a seminary: you can 
tell that by its hotel-like Pompeian 
decorations! And its work is sadly 
handicapped on account of two 
things. First, that it has no endow- 
ment, so that it is rather a struggle 
to make both ends meet: and, sec- 
ondly, that all the college is in pos- 
session of at present is three sides 
of a four-sided block or quadrangle, 
the fourth side being occupied by 
quite poor folk of the working class, 
who are, at times, more than a bit 
noisy and distracting. A seminary, 
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if it is to do its work properly, 
should be a home of peace: but, 
when you have a fourth part of your 
seminary given up to domestic 
noises and the playing of gramo- 
phones and concertinas, and to the 
warblings of would-be operatic ten- 
ors, and (not infrequently) to the 
volubility of what to the non-Italian 
would sound something very like 
quarrels of a semi-murderous type, 
then peace refuses to reign and 
studies are hampered. Which 
things ought not so to be: but they 
must be until some generous per- 
son finds the money for the pur- 
chase and re-building of the afore- 
said fourth part. 


Why “Beda”? The name of Beda 
—the sainted and “Venerable Bede” 
—brings to us, over a distance of 
some twelve hundred years of ven- 
eration, grateful thoughts of a hum- 
ble and gentle monk of Yarrow and 
the northeast coast of England, who 
was “before all things,” says his 
biographer, “the Christian thinker 
and student.” What more suitable 
patron could the college have than 
this learned and pious writer of the 
Ecclesiastical History of England in 
its earliest days? And when you 
read the Venerable Bede’s autobiog- 
raphy, you find that he says of him- 
self that he spent his time “amid 
the observance of domestic disci- 
pline, the daily charge of singing in 
the church, learning, teaching and 
writing.” You could not have a bet- 
ter account in brief of the college 
routine. For there, in the Beda as 
at Yarrow, is that orderly life with 
its regular hours for rising (5:30 
A. M.), for meals, for lectures, and 
(above all) for worship and for 
prayer in the little chapel—at one 
time the dining-room of the hotel. 
It is a small and crowded place: but 
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those who worship there love it 
much and it has recently been 
greatly improved by new altar- 
hangings and a very beautiful 
painted Crucifix which hangs there- 
on. The college sorely needs a new 
chapel. And money to build it 
with! 


Pius the Ninth, then, founded the 
“Beda”—or “Pio,” as it was then 
called—for British converts of a 
more advanced age, who were find- 
ing their vocations to the priest- 
hood. That is to say, that no stu- 
dents are taken at the Beda under 
the age of twenty-four years, and 
that perhaps half of the students 
are really more or less elderly con- 
verts—many of them ex-clergymen. 
But there is by no means one type 
of student at the Beda. Far from 
it. The Beda is unlike the other Ro- 
man seminaries in this, that it in- 
cludes a great variety of types, of 
classes and of ages. The youngest 
student may be twenty-five; but the 
oldest is seventy-two! One student 
may have just come from the uni- 
versity; another has taken his Doc- 
tor’s degree; others may be ele- 
mentary school teachers or public 
school masters: this one has been 
a captain in the Salvation Army, 
and this man has come out of a coal 
mine. Not all are converts: some 
are born Catholics. Some, again, 
can well afford to pay something to- 
wards their keep: others have to 
depend upon the generosity of their 
bishops or their friends and well- 
wishers. This man has been in an 
Anglican religious order for fifteen 
years: and this one was Rector of 
an important Episcopal Church 
somewhere in the States for a quar- 
ter of a century or more: and this 
one was a Church of England mis- 
sionary on the West Coast of Af- 
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rica: and so on. It is this that 
makes the Beda extraordinarily in- 
teresting with an interest which is 
peculiar to itself, to its foundation, 
to its basic principle. There they 
are—many of them elderly converts 
who could never have faced or been 
expected to settle down in a semi- 
nary with young people in their 
teens. Here is just the place: a 
college ready for them; waiting for 
them; welcoming them. Ready also 
for English-speaking priests of 
standing who want to come to Rome 
to take up higher studies. Its scope 
is, like Mr. Weller’s knowledge of 
London, “extensive and peculiar.” 
If it ceased to be so the whole Cath- 
olic Church would suffer loss. It is 
no freak place: it supplies a press- 
ing need. So pressing that the Rec- 
tor is deluged almost daily with let- 
ters of inquiry: “Here am I: I long 
to be a priest: I hear God’s call: but 
I’m on my beam ends now that I’ve 
given up my ministry in the Angli- 
can Church: I’ve no private means: 
I’m getting on for fifty, how can I 
get the training I desire so ardent- 
ly? Is it possible that I could be 
fitted in somewhere?” Yes, thank 
God. Here you are. Here’s the 
place ready for you. It’s pretty 
full: there’s quite a long waiting 
list: but we’ll squeeze you in some- 
how, God bless you! 


Only all this has to be kept going. 
How the Rector does it is a marvel! 
But they are wiping off the debt— 
a biggish debt—handed down from 
those days when they first acquired 
their house: and they pay their way 
quite honestly—you can see their 
accounts if you ask for them—by 
means of much frugality and strict 
economy. It is difficult, but it is 
done. How one longs to ease that 
financial burden! 
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There is another matter which 
cries out for assistance. The Ven- 
erable Bede could not have done 
what he did for England and the 
Church without the aid of that no- 
ble library which Benedict Biscop 
collected for his monastery. The 
Beda, as colleges go, is a youngster, 
and has not had time (as those col- 
leges have which reckon their years 
by centuries) to collect a great num- 
ber of books. A few years ago, in- 
deed, the college was better off than 
it is now: but the large library it 
then had was private property and 
was dispersed at the death of its 
owner, leaving many empty shelves. 
There are great gaps to be filled in 
those shelves. This business has 
been taken in hand, and the libra- 
rians—one of them an ex-clergy- 
man from outside the college—are 
hard at work collecting, cataloguing 
and classifying. But they simply 
clamor for books—books of refer- 
ence, standard works, and others 
which a theological college ought to 
possess if it is to do its work prop- 
erly. Here is a matter in which 
outside help would be most accept- 
able, for the college margin, as yet, 
does not allow for the purchase of 
books. 


And the students are such a jolly 
lot. They get up early and live sim- 
ply and are much on their knees— 
thank God for that! It is that which 
keeps the place so sweet! But, in 
their spare time—in the afternoons 
and on Thursdays and Sundays— 
they are more like schoolboys than 
“elderly converts.” If any one is 
under the impression that to be in 
a seminary like the Beda involves 
the lengthening of the face and the 
souring of its expression, he had 
better pay a visit there and see the 
real state of things for himself. An 
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unsmiling visitor would soon find 
himself on the grin! Such an at- 
mosphere is infectious. And if he 
were invited to attend one of their 
concerts (or a festival), or perhaps 
one of their Christmas plays, he 
would soon be relieved of his pre- 
conceptions and “holding both his 
sides” would have to confess that, 
among the virtues of the Beda, are 
undoubtedly what are said to be the 
three essential monastic virtues, 
“simplicitas, benignitas et hilari- 
tas.” 

“Heaven is not _ heaviness.” 
Blessed Thomas More said that. 
And he added: “He that cannot 
long endure to hold up his head and 
hear talking of heaven, except he be 
now and then refreshed with a 
merry talk, there is none other rem- 
edy but you must let him have it.” 
They have it at the Beda. But, 
while they have it, they never for- 
get to “hold up their heads.” Heav- 
en is always in their sight. They 
don’t forget the message of Ra- 
phael’s “Transfiguration.” The 
world may be very evil. Perhaps. 
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It depends upon how you look at it. 
But, in the midst of whatever dark- 
ness and misery of evil there may 
be in the world, one Figure—the 
Master of the Beda Himself—stands 
radiant and glorified. IJlluxerunt 
coruscationes tux orbi terre: com- 
mota est, et contremuit terra. The 
fire that burns in that Sacred Heart 
is a consuming fire: and those who 
are to be Ministers of that Flame 
are learning, in such spiritual fur- 
naces as is the Beda, in the course 
of their training of four years or so, 
to be kindled from heaven with the 
fire of the ineffable love of Christ. 
Thus kindled they go out as holy 
priests to the warfare of their min- 
istry, for they know that Jesus has 
touched them and said to them, 
“Arise and fear not: as the Father 
hath sent Me, I also send you; that 
the world may know that the Father 
has sent Me and has loved them as 
you, Beda students, have learnt to 
love Me: in the world, no doubt, 
you shall have distress; but have 
confidence, I have overcome the 
world.” 
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By F. REYNOLDS 


HOU liest, Death! 


It was no shaft of thine 


That urged the spirit from so sweet a shrine: 
But her pure heart in Love’s seraphic heat 


Rapt up to God’s own Heart—forgot to beat! 

















CENTENARY OF THE AUTOCRAT 


By WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL 


N November, 1831, one hundred 
years ago, there appeared in the 
New England Magazine, published 
in Boston, a paper entitled “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” 
signed O. W. H.; this was followed 
in February, 1832, by another bear- 
ing the same title, but unsigned. 
These two papers were written by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, then a 
young man of twenty-two, only two 
years out of Harvard College, from 
which he graduated in the “famous 
class of ’29” with Benjamin Peirce 
the mathematician, Samuel May the 
abolitionist, Samuel Smith, author 
of “America,” and others who later 
filled high positions in the profes- 
sions. At the time of writing these 
essays Holmes was studying law, a 
profession that he abandoned at the 
end of a year for that of medicine. 
The two papers mentioned formed 
no part of the famous Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table, but by a whim 
of the author they were destined 
later to be linked to it in an odd 
way. 

The opening sentence of the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, as 
it appeared, November, 1857, in the 
first number of the newly estab- 
lished Atlantic Monthly, began with 
the words: “I was just going to say, 
when I was interrupted...” Read- 
ers of the article were left to guess 
as best they could what the inter- 
ruption had been. But when the 
twelve papers, that had appeared 
monthly from November, 1857, to 
October, 1858, were gathered to- 
gether in the following November 
for publication in book form, the 


author prefixed to them an intro- 
ductory note, entitled “The Auto- 
crat’s Autobiography,” in which he 
explains the enigmatic opening 
sentence. “The interruption re- 
ferred to in the first sentence of the 
first of these papers,” he says, “was 
just a quarter of a century in dura- 
tion.” He then mentions the two 
earlier papers and_ continues: 
“When The Atlantic Monthly was 
begun, twenty-five years afterwards, 
and the author was asked to write 
for it, the recollection of these crude 
products of his uncombed literary 
boyhood suggested the thought that 
it would be a curious experiment to 
shake the same bough again, and 
see if the ripe fruit were better or 
worse than the early windfalls. ... 
The man is father to the boy that 
was, and I am my own son, as it 
seems to me, in these papers of the 
New England Magazine. If I find it 
hard to pardon the boy’s faults, 
others would find it harder. They 
will not, therefore, be reprinted 
here nor, as I hope, anywhere.” 
Nor were they, according to 
Holmes’s_ biographer,t John T. 
Morse, Jr. 

The mature judgment of their au- 
thor upon these early essays was no 
doubt just; yet perusal of them 
brings out several interesting points 
bearing upon his later work. Sets 
of the New England Magazine, 
which ran through nine volumes 
from July, 1831, to December, 1835, 
to be then merged with the Amer- 


iJohn T. Morse, Jr., Life and Letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (Boston, 1897, 2 vols.), 
i. 205. Dr. Holmes was Mr. Morse’s uncle by 


marriage. 
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ican Monthly Magazine, are not un- 
common in the larger libraries of 
the country, and the two papers 
mentioned may easily be consulted. 
Horace E. Scudder, in a biograph- 
ical sketch of Holmes,? speaks of 
them thus: “They consist of brief 
epigrammatic observations upon va- 
rious topics, the desultory talk of a 
person engrossing conversation at 
a table. The form is monologue 
with scarcely more than a hint at 
interruptions, and no attempt at 
characterizing the speaker or his 
listeners.” The reader will at once 
recognize in these traits the fore- 
runners of certain characteristics of 
style in the Autocrat. In the first 
of the two earlier papers is found, 
moreover, a passage that explains, 
as was not done later, the author’s 
use of the word “autocrat.” “The 
aim of the warrior’s ambition,” he 
says, “is to govern; of the philoso- 
pher’s to dogmatize. The first has 
accomplished his object when his 
power is undisputed; the second, 
when his opinions are held sacred. 
I trust that my opinions are held 
sacred at the breakfast table of my 
respected landlady . . . That it has 
cost me some pains to accomplish 
this mental infallibility, I do not 
deny . . . I have sacrificed my per- 
sonal vanity to my effective weight 
of character ... All this and much 
more have I done, and in this man- 
ner I have gained the enviable privi- 
lege of asserting without contradic- 
tion and deciding without argu- 
ment.””? 

Holmes himself, in “The Auto- 
crat’s Autobiography,” quotes but 
three extracts from the early essays, 
one upon “taking notes of your 
own conversation,” another upon 


2The Complete Poetical Works of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Cambridge edition (Boston, 
1895), p. xviii. 

3New England Magazine, I. 428. 
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the “poetry of words” (in the dic- 
tionary); and a third, that is per- 
haps the only portion of these pa- 
pers that is still occasionally quot- 
ed, a fable of the project to have all 
the people on the globe shout at 
once, so that the sound might be 
heard in the moon. “When the time 
came, everybody had their ears so 
wide open, to hear the universal 
ejaculation of Boo,—the word 
agreed upon,—that nobody spoke 
except a deaf man in one of the 
Fejee Islands, and a woman in 
Pekin, so that the world was never 
so still since the creation.” The au- 
thor comments upon these quota- 
tions: “There was nothing better 
than these things and there was not 
a little that was much worse.” But 
he certainly had started something, 
as the sequel showed. 

When James Russell Lowell as- 
sumed the editorship of the Aflan- 
tic Monthly and invited Holmes to 
contribute to it, he had to exert 
some persuasion upon Holmes to 
make him shake off a certain “liter- 
ary lethargy” in which he had fall- 
en.* Holmes was then nearly fifty 
years of age. He had for ten years 
been lecturing upon anatomy and 
allied subjects at the Harvard Med- 
ical School. “In Boston his friends 
knew him only as a clever man,” 
writes Morse, “a medical professor 
who lectured creditably, a _ poet 
whose lines were good enough to 
have been once or twice gathered 
into a volume, a shrewd humorist, a 
merry wit, delightful in the chance 
encounter, not to be surpassed at 
the dinner-table, and of much use- 
fulness upon so-called ‘occasions.’ ”® 
Yet he was about to show, quite as 
much to his own surprise as to that 
of others, that he could write es- 


4Lowell’s Letters, ii. 292; Morse, op. cit., I. 
4. 5Morse, I. 203. 





























says, in a style peculiarly his own, 
and of such originality, wit and 
brilliancy as to win him lasting re- 
nown. 

The distinctive qualities of the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
have been delicately sketched by 
George William Curtis: “The index 
of The Autocrat is in itself a unique 
work. It reveals the whimsical dis- 
cursiveness of the book, the restless 
hovering of that brilliant talk over 
every topic, fancy, feeling, fact; a 
humming-bird sipping the one 
honeyed drop from every flower, or 
a huma, to use its own droll and 
capital symbol of the lyceum-lec- 
turer, the bird that never lights. 
There are few books that leave more 
distinctly the impression of a mind 
teeming with riches of many kinds. 
It is, in the Yankee phrase, thor- 
oughly wide-awake. There is no 
languor and it permits none in the 
reader, who must move along the 
page warily, lest in the gay profu- 
sion of the grove, unwittingly de- 
frauding himself of delight, he miss 
some flower half-hidden, some gem 
chance-dropped, some darting 
bird.’’* 

Morse says, in his chapter on the 
Autocrat: “The book could have 
been written only in New England, 
and by a New Englander. The au- 
dience which was present to the 
mind’s eye of the writer, whom in- 
stinctively he addressed, was made 
up from the people whom he met 
daily in the streets of the town. 
The flavor was as local, as pungent, 
as unmistakable, as that of a cran- 
berry from the best bog on Cape 
Cod.”? It has been remarked that 
the broader the scholarship of a 
reader, the keener will be his ap- 
preciation of the Autocrat. Dr. 
Holmes himself says of the work: 


sIbid., I. 206. tIbid., I. 208. 
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“This series of papers was not the 
result of an express premeditation 
but was, as I may say, dipped from 
the running stream of my 
thoughts.’”’* 

The scene in which the Autocrat 
purports to be laid is at the break- 
fast table of a boarding house some- 
where in the vicinity of the Boston 
State House, which the Autocrat 
declares to be “the Hub of the solar 
system.” The Common, with its 
Frog Pond, its Great Elm, its Ging- 
ko Tree, is within easy walking dis- 
tance. The boarders who form the 
company and to whom the Auto- 
crat addresses his remarks, differ 
enough in their education, personal 
traits, and social standing to afford 
variety to the occasional interrup- 
tions that he permits them to make 
to the stream of his talk. The Di- 
vinity Student, having a classical 
education, is ever and anon allowed 
to question the accuracy or the 
wisdom of the Autocrat’s remarks; 
but only to be shown dogmatically 
how ineffective are his criticisms, 
albeit they may have some weight. 
The Old Gentleman Opposite is 
staid and conservative, and the 
Autocrat rather enjoys jolting him 
once in a while by the sheer audac- 
ity of his opinions. The Landlady, 
a “plain widow-woman,” who sets 
a “plain table”; her daughter, who 
“says Yes? when you tell her any- 
thing”: the schoolboy, Benjamin 
Franklin; the “angular female in 
oxydated bombazine” who, however 
unattractive, yet had received atten- 
tions from one “Hiram” at some 
earlier period; these are the “gen- 
teel” but unlettered members of the 
group. 

Another boarder is “the young 
man whom they call John,” un- 
grammatical, unconventional, but 


8ibid., I. 206, 207. 
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keenwitted. Whenever the dis- 
course gets a bit abstruse, this indi- 
vidual, who is always referred to 
by some variation upon the phrase 
just quoted, injects a remark that 
gives a sudden and unexpected 
turn to the thought. Thus the 
Autocrat says, one morning: “It is 
not easy, at the best, for two per- 
sons talking together to make the 
most of each other’s thoughts, there 
are so many of them.” Disregard- 
ing the startled looks of his listen- 
ers, the Autocrat continues: 


“I think, I said, I can make it 
plain to Benjamin Franklin here, 
that there are at least six personal- 
ities distinctly to be recognized as 
taking part in that dialogue between 
John and Thomas. 


Three Johns: 

1. The real John; known only to 
his Maker. 

2. John’s ideal John; never the 
real one, and often very un- 
like him. 

3. Thomas’s ideal John; never 
the real John, nor John’s 
John, but often very unlike 
either. 


Three Thomases: 
1. The real Thomas. 
2. Thomas’s ideal Thomas. 
3. John’s ideal Thomas.” 


The “young fellow answering to 
the name of John” immediately put 
this philosophic principle to a prac- 


tical test. “A certain basket of 
peaches, a rare vegetable [!], little 
known to boarding houses, was on 
its way to me via this unlettered 
Johannes. He appropriated the 
three that remained in the basket, 
remarking that there was just one 
apiece for him.” 
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Lastly, there is the Schoolmis- 
tress, a character who is pictured 
with gradually increasing warmth 
of coloring. Pale and dressed in 
mourning—she had lately “buried 
a payrent,” so the Landlady’s 
daughter told the Autocrat—im- 
proving in health and personal 
charm as the weeks go by, and at- 
tracting the attention of the Auto- 
crat as much by her intelligent 
comments upon his talk as by the 
heightening color in her cheeks and 
the light in her eye, she at length 
becomes the central figure of the 
famous romance of the book. 


“__If I thought I should ever see 
the Alps!—said the schoolmistress. 

Perhaps you will, some time or 
other,—I said. 

It is not very likely,—she an- 
swered.—I have had one or two op- 
portunities, but I had rather be any- 
thing than governess in a rich fam- 
ily. 

[ Proud, too, you little soft-voiced 
woman! Well, I can’t say I like 
you any the worse for it... . 

Tableau. Chamouni. Mont Blanc 
in full view. Figures in the fore- 
ground; two of them _ standing 
apart; one of them a gentleman of 
—oh,—ah,—yes! the other a lady 
in a white cashmere, leaning on his 
shoulder.—The ingenuous reader 
will understand that this was an in- 
ternal, private, personal, subjective 
diorama, seen for one instant on the 
background of my own conscious- 
ee 


The closing episode has become 
classic: 


“It was on the Common that we 
were walking. The mall, or boule- 
vard of our Common, you know, 
has various branches leading from 

















One of 


it in different directions. 
these runs downward from oppo- 
site Joy Street southward across the 
whole length of the Common to 
Boylston Street. We called it the 
long path, and were fond of it.... 
Will you take the long path with 
me?—Certainly,—said the school- 
mistress,—with much pleasure.— 
Think,—I said,—before you an- 
swer: if you take the long path with 
me now, I shall interpret it that we 
are to part no more!—The school- 
mistress stepped back with a sud- 
den movement, as if an arrow had 
struck her. 

One of the long granite blocks 
used as seats was hard by,—the one 
you may still see close by the Ging- 
ko-tree.—Pray, sit down,—I said.— 
No, no, she answered, softly,—I will 
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walk the long path with you! 





The visitor who, after leaving the 
State House, walks west on Beacon 
Street past the Shaw Memorial, 
soon comes to the head of “The 
Long Path” stretching southwest 
across the Common, marked like 
an historic spot with the name giv- 
en it by Holmes. 

Scattered through the Autocrat 
are poems, some of which are the 
best that Holmes ever wrote and 
they have become justly famous. 
The most exquisite is, of course, 
“The Chambered Nautilus.” There 
is some difference of opinion as to 
whether this poem or “The Last 
Leaf” is his greatest poem. The 
author himself says, “ “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus’ . . . is a favorite 
poem of mine, though I wrote it 
myself . . . In writing the poem I 
was filled with ... the highest state 
of mental exaltation and the most 
crystalline clairvoyance, as it 
seemed to me, that had ever been 
granted to me—I mean that lucid 
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vision of one’s thoughts and of all 
forms of expression which will be 
at once precise and musical, which 
is the poet’s special gift, however 
large or small in amount or value.’ 
“The Chambered Nautilus” has an 
almost universal appeal. It is to be 
found in every anthology of Amer- 
ican or English poetry covering the 
nineteenth century. Its exquisite 
diction makes it a model of perfect 
expression. 


But the poem most characteristic 
alike of the author as of Colonial 
New England is “The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece: or The Wonderful 
One-Hoss-Shay. A Logical Story.” 
Note the Yankee twang of the dic- 
tion, the church polity implied in 
the standing of the Deacon in the 
community, and his Puritan confi- 
dence and vigor of assertion: 


“But the Deacon swore (as Deacons 
do 

With an ‘I dew vum,’ and an ‘I 
tell yeou,’) 

He would build one shay to beat 
the taown. 

’n’ the keounty ’n’ all the kentry 
raoun’; 

It should be so built that it couldn’ 
break daown: 
—Fur,’ said the 
mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ 

the strain; 
*n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 
Is only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz 
the rest.’ ” 


Deacon, ‘’t’s 


Is this poem more than a bit of 
fanciful humor? Had Dr. Holmes, 
in writing it, any intent of giving a 
sly thrust at Calvinism? We know 
that he had a deep and controver- 

Morse, I. 225, 226. 
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sial interest in theology. Morse 
says, in an article on O. W. Holmes, 
contributed by him to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (eleventh edition) : 
“By heredity the Doctor was a theo- 
logian; no other topic enchained 
him more than did the stern and 
merciless dogmas of his Calvinistic 
forefathers. His humanity revolted 
against them, and he set himself to 
their destruction as his task in lit- 
erature.” As regards the possibil- 
ity of comparing Calvinism to the 
one-hoss-shay, one might conceive 
of Calvinism as a closed system of 
theology, proceeding from its fun- 
damental premises with relentless 
severity and faultless logic to cer- 
tain conclusions; being of its kind 
a work of art, capable neither of 
amendment for the better nor of de- 
terioration for the worse, and des- 
tined to come to an end, if at all, 
only by complete collapse of the 
whole system, like the one-hoss- 
shay. 


“You see, of course, if you’re not a 
dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once,— 
All at once, and nothing first,— 
Just as bubbles do when they 
burst. 


“End of the wonderful one-hoss- 
shay. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say.” 
Finding nothing in the Life and 
Letters of O. W. Holmes upon this 
matter, the writer addressed to Mr. 
Morse two queries, one upon the 
point in question and the other as 
to Dr. Holmes’s acquaintance with 
Catholic theology. His reply is as 
follows: 
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“My dear Sir: 

“I have yours of the 2nd inst. 
asking sundry questions about Dr. 
Holmes. The first query is as to the 
famous ‘One-Hoss-Shay.’ Of course 
it is easy to see how it could be con- 
strued as a ‘satire or skit on Calvin- 
ism.’ But I must say that I think 
that such a suggestion would aston- 
ish the good Doctor very much. Its 
ingenuity would tickle his fancy im- 
mensely. But I should be willing to 
wager a considerable sum that he 
would say that no such thought was 
‘in the back of his head.’ It would 
be a unique instance of such a 
method of working on his part; and 
though it interests me and amuses 
me, I cannot accept it as an idea of 
his own. 

“I knew my Uncle quite intimate- 
ly & of course we talked freely to- 
gether. I should say that he was 
not very greatly interested in Ca- 
tholicism. His interest was ab- 
sorbed in Calvinism, and in the 
Puritan faith of the old New Eng- 
landers; of that he was always talk- 
ing, and he studied it with great 
care.” 


We may regret that Dr. Holmes 
apparently was not brought into 
closer relations with Catholicity. 
Some of the Calvinistic doctrines to 


which he had such an aversion, 
such as the total depravity of hu- 
man nature and absolute predesti- 
nation, with its implied denial of 
the freedom of the human will, 
form no part of Catholic belief; 
while other doctrines are presented 
in the works of Catholic theologians 
in a form quite different from that 
in which they appear in the works 
of Calvin and the Puritan divines. 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. WINTERGREEN FOR PRESIDENT 


NE of the best tests of a civi- 

lized man is his ability to laugh 
at his own civilization. If the So- 
viet ever learns to see a joke on it- 
self, it will have emerged from ut- 
ter savagery. But venture a little 
Stalinesque witticism in a Moscow 
theater to-day and the rattle of the 
firing squad will drown any echo of 
appreciation. It only shows the 
stupidity of barbarians and tyran- 
nies, for nothing better cements af- 
fection than a little good-natured 
raillery. No nursery rimes are 
composed about cobras although 
there are plenty about naughty 


children; if every man really hated 


his mother-in-law, he would cease 
to be funny about her. Who of our 
presidents ever had more friends or 
more caricatures than Roosevelt? 
Who has ever done more for the 
better understanding of their coun- 
trymen than the great English hu- 
morists? 

All of which is merely an intro- 
duction to the toast we would like 
to propose to the longevity and fer- 
tility of Messrs. Kaufman and 
Gershwin who have added Pelion 
to Ossa, George Ade to Mr. Dooley 
and syncopation to Gilbert and Sul- 
livan. Which is not to imply that 
the humor in Of Thee I Sing is bor- 
rowed, for its wit is as native, as 
modern and as constant as its 
laughs. Of course everyone has 
known before this that our cam- 
paign platforms are too often ho- 
kum and that our national senti- 
mentality is as preposterous as 


much of our legislation but no Cam- 
paign Manager has ever thrust any- 
one into the White House in quite 
so delectable a manner as Mr. Kauf- 
man employs for John P. Winter- 
green. We have also smiled before 
at the aloofness of that remote of- 
ficial, our Vice-President, but it 
took true genius to picture him as 
the lost little Alexander Throttle- 
bottom whom everybody has forgot- 
ten. As the same Throttlebottom, 
Mr. Victor Moore deserves a partic- 
ular panel in history. One will 
never think of Vice-President again 
without picturing him scampering 
off to preside over the Senate when 
he learns on a sight-seeing tour of 
Washington that there really is a 
place for him somewhere. He ar- 
rives there just in time to hear the 
Honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts propose a pension for the 
horse of Paul Revere—but it really 
is a shame to tell any more of the 
savorsome happenings during the 
campaign and office of Mr. Winter- 
green, who wins his votes on the 
slogan of—No, you must guess that 
for we won’t tell you. We must 
only add that the most hilarious 
moments of the whole performance 
are the election returns as thrown 
on the curtain; in which farce and 
fact are so ingeniously blended; in 
which one jumps from Benjamin 
Franklin to Babe Ruth, learns that 
the two missing districts in New 
York have turned up in Nebraska 
and that Hollywood has cast some 
votes for Mickey Mouse and Gloria 
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Swanson’s third husband; all to the 
accompaniment of one of Gersh- 
win’s cleverest bits of orchestration! 
The witty harmony of libretto 
and score is in the best Wagnerian 
tradition. The opening chorus and 
torchlight procession of “Winter- 
green for President” is Gershwin 
through and through but the Su- 
preme Court Judges hark back to 
other rhythms with their “Hey 
Nonny Nonny and a Ha Tcha Tcha” 
and the catchy refrain caught up 
by the Senate of 
“For she’s 
The illegitimate daughter 
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Of an illegitimate son 
Of an illegitimate nephew 
Of Napo-leon” 


links this very modern fooling with 
the last century, and the decks of 
the old Pinafore. 

“Vote for Prosperity and See 
What You Get” is one of the trans- 
parencies of Mr. Kaufman’s parade 
but we can assure you if you vote 
for John P. Wintergreen, you will 
get more than one ticketful of 
healthy amusement. And by the 


way, Of Thee I Sing is at the Music 
Box. 






II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY. — From 
the moment that Henry throws all 
his papers at the swiftly fleeting fig- 
ure of his last secretary, one knows 
that one will like Henry and that 
he is going to be a highly amusing 
acquaintance. Henry has a quick 
temper, a susceptible heart and a 
most unwary frankness. When the 
new secretary undertakes his refor- 
mation, he is the aptest and most 
obliging pupil; he snubs the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Jelliwell; drinks his soda 
without whisky; and transfers his 
gambling friends to his Mother’s 
house which results in its being 
raided. But the beautiful young 
typist is quite as frank as he is and 
the disclosures she blandly makes 
about her own career are so extraor- 
dinary that Henry, forswearing ref- 
ormation for all time, crashes back 
through the commandments. We 
regret extremely that that last crash 
had to be so heavy. It affected us 
as uncomfortably as the awkward 
moment that comes after some 
amusing chaffing when some one 
suddenly loses his temper. 

Mr. Benn W. Levy’s comedy is 








all so delightfully gay and inconse- 
quential that one forgets that Henry 


is probably a real sinner. One 
laughs and laughs at his squabbles 
with the Jelliwells; at his tweaking 
his secretary’s pretty nose; at his 
cold in the head and all his vagaries, 
but is the cool, calm breaking of 
Commandment VI. really funny? 
We remember that last winter we 
questioned the propriety of Mr. 
Levy’s humor in Art and Mrs. Bot- 
tle. We do deplore this heavy hand 
in the present very funny comedy. 

As for the cast, there are only 
four of them but they are as good 
as eight others. Mr. Leslie Banks 
as Henry plays with a variety of 
comedy that is only equaled by Mr. 
Nigel Bruce’s Jelliwell. Their con- 
tribution to the cheering of New 
York is very considerable. As the 
astounding little Miss Smith, Miss 
Helen Chandler makes good use of 
her large innocent eyes and her ap- 
pealing slenderness. She has the 
line that carries the big laugh—so 
hig that it holds up the play for at 
least two minutes—and she says it 
quite perfectly. Miss Inescort has 

















never looked so beautiful. Spring- 
time for Henry is really a good time 
for the audience.— At the Bijou 
Theater. 


Mr. PAPAVERT.—Even while we 
are writing this review, Papavert is 
being rewritten. Mr. Zelli the pro- 
ducer, who is also a restaurateur in 
New York and Paris, is gauging the 
worth of professional criticism. He 
locked the doors of the Vanderbilt 
Theater on the second day of Papa- 
vert; paid back the money taken in 
for New Year’s Eve and put the 
play back into rehearsal. Max Fig- 
man who was once Louis XI. in The 
Vagabond King is to be the new di- 
rector. 

Papavert began by being a Ger- 
man novel, was then transmuted 
into a French play and now claims 
origin on Union Square. The ver- 
sion we saw was certainly lacking 
in all French sense of design. It 
had a brilliant and satiric idea; an 
appealing hero and a tangle of loose 
ends. If these can be woven to- 
gether, it will be an original and 
clever play. It concerns the too 
successful efforts of a Labor Party 
to rescue from imprisonment, a lit- 
tle bookbinder named Papavert. 
He is fine as a slogan and inade- 
quate as a symbol. All poor little 
Papavert wants to do is to return to 
his trade and his family but his wife 
and daughter are working for the 
Party and the bookbinders are on 
strike. There is no place left for 
him in his world and he tries to get 
arrested so as to go back to his 
peaceful prison. The police, how- 


ever, are under orders not to touch 
him and a tragedy seems inevitable 
when presto—the chandelier, to 
which he had hanged himself, falls 
down; his wife and daughter return 
to their cooking and the Labor 
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Party elects him as their new lead- 
er. Having failed in everything 
else, Papavert declares he’ll try poli- 


tics! Quick curtain. 

As most of these major events oc- 
cur within the last ten minutes, it 
was a good deal of a jumble. So 
was the acting as each character 
part tried to take the entire stage 
for himself regardless of his signifi- 
cance to the story. The one bril- 
liant exception was the Papavert of 
Mr. Edgar Stehli which was a fine- 
ly sensitive performance in which 
pathos and comedy were delicately 
mingled. It was a characterization 
which deserved a new production 
and we sincerely trust that the 
Mr. Papavert which will be playing 
when this review is printed will 
more than fulfill our most sanguine 
well wishes.— At the Vanderbilt 
Theater. 


THE Devit Passes.—At last it 
has come—what we have waited for 
all winter—a play with an idea; 
well written, well acted. Mr. Benn 
W. Levy, who has put so much good 
nonsense into Springtime for Henry 
has gone far beyond Art and Mrs. 
Bottle. He seems to have lost the 
exuberant sentiment of Mrs. Moon- 
light but not its kindliness. That 
there is more good in human nature 
than man himself knows is a super- 
natural thought and Mr. Levy has 
therefore warrant for employing a 
supernatural agent. It was St. 
James who told us “Let no man 
say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God”; Mr. Levy, for this 
purpose, introduces the Devil. But 
this Mephistopheles has lost both 
his fine clothes and his truculence; 
he is a sadder, wiser fiend. Many 
centuries have elapsed since the gay 
days of Faust and one wonders 
what wry face Mephisto might have 
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pulled had he pictured himself as 
that familiar background of Brit- 
ish comedy,—the country curate. 
As the Rev. Nicholas Lucy, Old Nick 
himself seems a little self-conscious. 
But it is a striking picture that he 
makes, sitting in the glow of the 
fire, when he gets Magnus’ week- 
end guests to play that importunate 
game called Truths and asks each 
one his or her heart’s desire. 
Magnus and his friends are a part 
of literary London. They pride 
themselves on their own superiority 
to deity and cherish the vintage of 
their sinfulness. They air the fine 
edge of their humor on Mrs. Mes- 
siter, the Rector’s wife, but prove 
themselves kindly when she is in 
trouble. In fact they are not really 
a bad sort at bottom at all and that 
is what Mr. Lucy proves when he 
finally tests them. The temptations 
that he offers are not disguised. 
We like to think that temptations 


arise out of a mist but it is usually 
the mist of our own obtuseness. In 
no case suggested would the accept- 
ance have proved dangerous in per- 
sonal consequences except in spirit- 


ual damage. In love, of course, the 
stake was loyalty. But love is nev- 
er the campaign slogan of Mr. Levy. 
A broken heart ‘is an infantile 
phrase to his time worn devil. He 
has -heard so much and won so 
much from human passion. It 
counts for very little in eternity. 
He admits to having no sympathy 
for Paul who has been vouchsafed 
a greater vision. There is one as- 
pect, at least, in which Satan is rich- 
er than some modern men. He 
never was and never can be an athe- 
ist! Because he knows God so well, 
some reviews seem to imply that 
Mr. Levy is harking back to the old 
heresy of confusing God with the 
Devil. That is something that the 
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beautiful Paul does in the beginning 
but we absolve the author. The 
Rev. Mr. Lucy explains that God 
works in mysterious ways. We 
know of Job’s experience. And the 
Tempter has learned the awful wis- 
dom of the weak who only ask for 
strength to resist him. He tells all 
the clever people that they are much 
more stupid. Altogether you can 
see that this is strange for the 1930’s 
when even the Devil doesn’t smile 
at a dowdy old lady who wants to 
do her duty. It is also a play which 
contains enough ideas to make an 
argument. 

As for the production one can 
only argue the degree of its virtue. 
Among such old friends as Cecilia 
Loftus, Arthur Byron, Robert Lo- 
raine, Basil Rathbone and Mary 
Nash, there are two newcomers 
from London, Ernest Thesiger, for 
comedy, and Diana Wynyard for 
charm. Beauty and talent are also 
among her attributes. She and By- 
ron have an opening scene in which 
their enlightened playing strikes 
sparks at every moment from the 
script. It sets a pace for dialogue 
which it is difficult for any au- 
thor to maintain. Fortunately 
there is real drama to follow. Rob- 
ert Loraine has a remarkable scene 
by himself and a really touching 
one with his wife. It has been ex- 
plained that he had hard luck in 
matrimony as his first wife died on 
her honeymoon and his second wife 
didn’t! Mrs. Messiter seems at first 
the tritest thing about the play. 
That is because we are mostly less 
discerning than the Devil!—At the 
Selwyn Theater. 


Hay Fever.—It was the summer 
stock companies who discovered 
that there were plenty of laughs left 
in Hay Fever. Indeed as comedy, 














although lacking the sharp staccato 
of Noel Coward’s later works, it 
wears most surprisingly well. Per- 
haps it is rather pleasantly relaxing 
to return for a while to the less ac- 
cented rhythm of an earlier decade. 
It is just a little funny in itself to 
find the ultra modern Mr. Coward 
not stepping off the first car in the 
train but he has been fortunate or 
clever enough to write his brisk 
small talk round a theme that is as 
timeless as Time. 

He has chosen to show us the in- 
timate misery of four average peo- 
ple of both sexes who innocently 
leave the heat of London for a week 
end in the country with four chron- 
ic artists. It is a searching and 
palatable exposure of the conscious- 
ly exploited Ego. The Blisses are 
creative and concentrated on their 
own creativeness. A popular nov- 
elist mated to a popular actress 
have added to their gifts to the 
world, a son and daughter. They 
have developed the same dominant 
characteristics as their forbears; 
the same insatiate craving for a 
gallery. Although in their own 
family the Blisses are quite decent 
about playing gallery to each other, 
a country cottage does rather limit 
their expansiveness, so for this par- 
ticular week end each one has se- 
cretly provided him or herself with 
a private audience. Unhappily the 
house is small, the guest quarters 
more so and the Blisses themselves 
take up a great deal of space. The 
Philistines seem more than ever 
Philistine in the chosen atmosphere. 
Pouncing on their own particular 
guest and discovering his shortcom- 
ings, the Blisses then try each oth- 
er’s which leads to complications. 
To relieve their boredom, they 


weave their own brand of drama 
into each situation and end the 
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dolorous evening with playing a 
rousing scene out of one of Judith 
Bliss’s old stage successes. It is 
fine for everyone but the wretched 
man who is suddenly drawn into 
the drama. Act III., which is much 
too often the death knell of comedy, 
vibrates with ringing hilarity as the 
worsted guests creep down to 
breakfast and plot escape. The 
Blisses, united in sympathetic 
squabbles and the MS. of the new 
novel, have almost forgotten them 
before the fugitive horn of their 
speeding car announces their re- 
lease. 

Miss Constance Collier is an ex- 
cellent director. The comedy that 
she brings to the part of Judith 
Bliss is not subtle but substantial 
and will prove far more successful 
than the frilliness-of Laura Hope 
Crews. Mr. Eric Cowley is the nov- 
elist who forgets all about the poor 
little timid flapper he has asked 
down as a specimen. That flap- 
pers can be shy really sets the date 
for this work of Mr. Coward. It 
remains only to be added that Miss 
Julia Hoyt has better taste in dress 
than ever and that the Clara of 
Alice Belmore Cliffe is immense— 
we mean it in the nicer way. Hay 
Fever is just what was needed for 
theater parties.—At the Avon The- 
ater. 


BERLIN.—What is better than Se- 
cret Service mén dodging enemy po- 
lice; recovering the paper for which 
the British Navy is waiting; out- 
witting everyone but the adven- 
turess and of course the hero- 
ine? One really is quite annoyed 
that with the good sets, good theme 
and good cast, Berlin could not have 
managed itself to be a little better. 
A little English governess, a silken, 
slinky, beautiful international lady 
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called Floria, a lion-hearted British 
spy and a vast hulk of a German 
villain, here we have all the in- 
gredients needed. They dash about 
from prison to freedom; to fash- 
ionable restaurants and _ thieves’ 
dens but never quite manage to be 
either probable or interesting. It is 
a question of experienced writing 
and direction which might easily 
have been remedied before all this 
capital was expended on salaries. 
It may still excite younger audi- 
ences and will prove harmless. But 
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we do love a good melodrama and 
we do wish this had been more blood 
curdling.—At the George M. Cohan 
Theater. 


Don’t ForGET 


THe CatHoiic Actors’ GuILD 
BENEFIT comes in February. Never 
was a warm response more needed. 
Never a better evening’s entertain- 
ment offered. On February sev- 
enth—Sunday—At the Globe Thea- 
ter. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. April, 1931 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
Street.—Miss Cornell at her finest 
with the wonderful Browning of 
Mr. Ahern. A play which one en- 


joys even more the second time, 
when it seems less a play and more 
a vision of the past.—At the Empire 
Theater. 


2. November 


Tue Lert Bank.—An exposure 
of the type of American who spurns 
the U. S. A. for a cheap hotel in 
Paris. The complications between 
him and his wife and his best friend 
and his wife all take place in the 
same tawdry bedroom with the 
same unmade bed. Both souls and 
bodies are continuously undressed. 
—At the Little Theater. 


3. December 


MourNING BECOMES ELECTRA.— 
A superb production of O’Neill’s 
trilogy on the Agamemnon theme in 
which Miss Alice Brady as the mod- 
ern Electra and Nazimova as a sen- 


suous Clytemnestra give magnifi- 
cent performances. FEarle Lari- 
more is the new Orestes. The 
tragedy is written with dignity and 
tensity but the characters are all 
despicable and their motives igno- 
ble. There is no relief of any kind. 
—At the Guild Theater. 


CyNnaArA.—Equaling its success in 
London and excellently played by 
Philip Merivale, Phoebe Foster, 
Henry Stephenson and Adrianne 
Allen, this story of a man’s lapse 
and his wife’s loyalty is both in- 
teresting and well written. The 
characters have substance and the 
actors lend them sympathy.—At the 
Morosco Theater. 


THE CAT AND THE FippLe.—An 
operetta with a real story and a 
charming score by Kern. There is 
no chorus but some delightful 
songs, well sung, and an interlude 
with a Pierrot gracefully played by 
Odette Myrtil. The musical argu- 
ment by the rival composers with 
their pianos is extremely clever and 
the scenes in Brussels are delight- 
ful.—At the Globe Theater. 





















4, January, 1932 


THe Goop Fatry.—Not an old- 
fashioned fairy story but a Molnar 
tale of an usherette who makes up 
her mind to marry any kind of hus- 
band so that her admiring financier 
can make his fortune. At the end 
Miss Helen Hayes—as amusing and 
charming as ever—decides not to be 
a Good Fairy but a virtuous little 
wife so that it all ends most moral- 
ly, but it is hardly a play for the 
children as the title might indicate. 
As Mr. Sporum, the lawyer, Walter 
Connolly does one of the very best 
bits of the season. He and Miss 
Hayes between them, constitute a 
very amusing evening.— Af the 
Henry Miller Theater. 





REUNION IN VIENNA.—Important 
because of the union of the Lunts 
whose remarkably finished playing 
scintillates throughout the comedy. 
A Viennese psychiatrist believes he 
has cured his wife—a member of 
the old aristocracy—of her infatua- 
tion for the Archduke Rudolph and 
insists on testing her against her 
better judgment. There is a rather 
cruel exposure of the shabby mem- 
bers of the old society and some 
clever satire of psychoanalysis but 
even with the Lunts, parts of the 
play are both risqué and raw.—At 
the Martin Beck Theater. 


CoUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. — The com- 
bination of Paul Muni and Elmer 
Rice give one a very graphic ac- 
quaintance with the very successful 
criminal lawyer in whose office all 
three acts take place. As a story it 
is briskly human, conservative in 
sentiment and morally up to date. 
Simon has risen from a shoeblack 
to marriage in the Social Register 
but he is still loyal to his old Jewish 
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Mother and his former East Side 
friends. For extra appeal there is 
his faithful Irish retainer. There 
is plenty of action and the stag- 
ing is done with Mr. Rice’s accus- 
tomed care.—At the Plymouth The- 
ater. 


A CuurcH Mouse might have for 
its subtitle, “The Sex Appeal of 
Secretaries.” As a matter of fact 
it is a dull and rather dirty little 
play whose only merit lies in Act I. 
when Miss Ruth Gordon does her 
inimitable best as the hungry little 
stenographer. The succeeding acts 
are quite superfluous for suspense 
as the dénouement is obvious. No 
one but Miss Gordon could have 
saved such a very mediocre comedy 
and to her must be given complete 
credit for its continued existence.— 
At the Playhouse. 


BrieEF MoMENT.—A study in ego- 
ism in which Mr. Alexander Wooll- 
cott as the corpulent voice of the 
chorus gives a little private syn- 
thesis of egoism in himself. What 
happens when a young and sated 
millionaire marries a Night Club 
singer is discussed by the principals 
for many moments. Francine Lar- 
rimore is thoroughly suited to her 
part. The action is principally 
subjective—which is interesting— 
the dialogue is often witty and more 
often coarse.—At the Cort The- 
ater. 


THE LAuGH ParaApE.—It can be 
done—a whole evening of laughs 
and no blushes. That is Mr. Ed 
Wynn’s rather unique contribution 
and one for which we must be 
grateful. Mr. Wynn’s lisping good 


humors exude from every corner 
of the stage—he is never ending in 
his efforts to amuse. 


One of the 
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many high lights of the show is that 
wizard of the drum sticks Jack 
Powell who raps his way over every 
obstacle and never loses a beat of 
his perfect rhythm. He alone is 
worth a visit to The Imperial The- 
ater. 


ScHoot FoR ScANDAL. — Those 
who did not have a chance to see 
Miss Barrymore in her too brief vis- 
it to New York may be more fortu- 
nate in other states. We advise 
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everyone who can to see one of the 
best performances from every angle 
of Sheridan’s classic. All the parts 
are extremely well taken and beau- 
tifully costumed and never before 
did Miss Barrymore herself look 
more wholly lovely. She is the 
first actress we have known who 
carried real emotion behind the 
screen with her and when it falls 
she floods the satire of the situation 
with sincere dignity.— (On the 
Road.) 





oo 


A COMMUNICATION 


To the Editor of THe CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 
Dear Sir: 
Sefor Castafieda, in his scholarly 
and illuminating article entitled 


“The First American Play” in THE 
CATHOLIC Wor Lp for January, 1932, 


is more than correct when he says 
that Charles P. Daily was in error 
in asserting that the first represen- 
tation of a play in North America 
was in 1718 at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. He is still more correct in 
pointing out that numerous plays 
were presented in Nueva Espana 
long before there was any settle- 
ment in either Anglo-America or 
Gallic America (Canada—Nouvelle 
France). I have no doubt he is also 
correct in his conclusion that the 
miracle play of the Four Kings of 
Tlaxcala was the first play written 
in North America—probably it was 
the first in all America. Doubtless 
in other parts of Spanish America, 
as Peru, Venezuela, the friars were 
using the drama as did those of 
New Spain. As Senor Castafieda 
well knows, the drama originated 
in Portuguese America in the same 
manner. Father José de Anchieta, 


S.J., in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, was writing plays 
and having his Brazilian converts 
present them. Since Anchieta did 
not come to Brazil until 1553, while 
Father Toribio de Motilinia came 
shortly after the conquest of Mex- 
ico, it is probable that the Four 
Last Kings of Tlaxcala was written 
before any of Anchieta’s dramas. 
At any rate, all over Latin America, 
theatrical performances, amateur 
and professional, were an old story 
long before the first presentation in 
Anglo-America. 

That was not in 1718, as Daily as- 
serted, but over half a century earli- 
er. James Truslow Adams thinks 
it probable that plays were present- 
ed at Williamsburg during the ad- 
ministrations of Governor Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley (1642-1652; 1660- 
1677). Be that as it may, the first 
record of any play I have found is 
that cited by Professor Chitwood in 
his Colonial America. He shows 
that in 1665 a group of persons were 
hailed before the county court of 
Accomac for presenting a play 
called Ye Bare and Ye Cubbe. 
Again, as early as 1690, Harvard 





















College students presented a play. 
While both of these troupes were 
amateurs, Anthony Ashton, an Eng- 
lish professional, was acting in New 
York in 1702—well before Daily’s 
1718. En passant, the first record 
of the erection of a theater was of 
that at Williamsburg, in 1716. New 
York had no building specially 
erected for that purpose until 1753. 

It was over a century after the 
Accomac performance before a na- 
tive drama was shown in Anglo- 
America—and probably over two 
hundred years after the first per- 
formance of the Four Last Kings 
of Tlaxcala. Thomas Godfrey, born 
in Philadelphia in 1739, wrote The 
Prince of Parthia in 1759, published 
it in 1765 and had it enacted in 
1767. If this were not the first 
drama written in America by an 
Anglo-American colonial, it was 
certainly the first serious one, and 
was the first presented. 

Turning to the French colony, we 
find it even farther behind New 
Spain than was Anglo-America. 
During the winter of 1693-1694 the 
Governor of Canada, Count Fronte- 
nac, fostered the production of two 
dramas at Quebec—Nicoméde and 
Mithridate. The players were offi- 
cers of the garrison and ladies of 
the town. This dramatic presenta- 
tion is of especial interest to Cath- 
olics as it aroused the intense oppo- 
sition of the clergy. Probably their 
indignation was due not so much to 
objection to the theater per se, as to 
the fact that a leading member of 
this troupe was the Sieur de Ma- 
reuil, a lieutenant of marines. Two 
years earlier, during a drinking 
bout, Mareuil had sung indecent 
songs, for which he was severely 
reprimanded by the Governor. On 
January 16, 1694, Bishop Saint Val- 
lier issued two mandements, one 
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condemning comedies in general 
and Moliére’s Tartuffe in particu- 
lar; the other excommunicating 
Mareuil and several others. This 
inaugurated a furious controversy 
between Governor and clergy, which 
eventually reached the king’s coun- 
cil. Some years later, in his life of 
Bishop Laval, the Abbé de la Tour 
published a story which Parkman 
thinks he “probably invented,” that 
Frontenac had trained a company 
to present Tartuffe to ridicule the 
clergy, and had them play it in the 
Jesuit monastery, the Ursuline con- 
vent and the Hotel Dieu. Kings- 
ford denounces the story as “‘a pure 
invention.” Parkman shows that 
there is not a line of contemporary 
evidence to sustain it. The scholar- 
ly superior of the Ursulines told 
him (1871) that there was nothing 
in their archives or traditions to 
support such a tale. 

Then how did it originate? Park- 
man, Kingsford and others relate 
that at about the time Nicoméde 
and Mithridate were shown, a ru- 
mor gained currency that the gov- 
ernor was planning to have Tartuffe 
played next, and in the religious 
houses. Naturally the clergy were 
aghast, and this probably caused 
the issuance of the mandements. 
The story continues that the Bishop 
offered the Governor a hundred pis- 
toles (about a thousand francs) not 
to present the play, that Frontenac 
accepted and next day gave the 
money to the hospitals. Parkman 
cites in support of this story a let- 
ter of Lamothe-Cadillac, the found- 
er of Detroit, at that time in Quebec, 
a letter from the intendant, Cham- 
pigny, to the minister of marine, 
Count Pontchartrain, one from 
Pontchartrain to the Governor de- 
manding an explanation, and Fron- 
tenac’s reply to the minister, ridi- 
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culing the incident as a jest. Park- 
man accepts the story as true, 
though finding it somewhat incon- 
sistent with Frontenac’s character. 
Kingsford and Le Sueur find it de- 
cidedly irreconcilable with the Gov- 
ernor’s character, and the former 
appears somewhat skeptical of it. 
That is, Kingford seems to suspect 
that the report was the jest, that the 
incident never happened. 

I am inclined to think with Park- 
man that it did happen, but I dis- 
agree with him and the others that 
it was irreconcilable with Fronte- 
nac’s character. While it is impos- 
sible to substantiate my theory, I 
think the incident probably orig- 
inated somewhat in this wise: while 
the plays were being rehearsed 
some of the more austere clergy ex- 
pressed a distaste for theatrical 
performances as frivolous and 
worldly amusements. Whereupon 
some wag set afloat the rumor that 
Nicoméde and Mithridate were but 
the prelude to a presentation of 
Tartuffe—with Mareuil in the title 
réle—in the religious houses. He 
doubtless hoped to “get a rise” out 
of the clergy, and succeeded be- 
yond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Eventually this rumor 
reached the Bishop’s ears. Previ- 
ous differences with the Governor 
had inclined Saint Vallier to believe 
Frontenac capable of any offense to- 
wards the clergy. Hence when His 
Grace saw His Excellency, he 
sought to turn the Governor from 
his fell purpose by a bribe, believ- 
ing that any man so insensible to 
decency as to force an obnoxious 
performance upon a religious house 
would be avaricious. This was 
probably Frontenac’s first intima- 
tion of the current rumor. Dislik- 
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ing the Bishop, he seized the chance 
to get the better of him, so as a 
practical joke, did not deny the ru- 
mor, but accepted the money. Such 
a course would have appealed to his 
mordant humor, hence apparently 
accepting the bribe, he at once 
turned it back into the church’s 
coffers, by way of the hospitals. 
Having done this he realized that it 
would be futile to assure the Bish- 
op that he had never had the slight- 
est intention of having Tartuffe pre- 
sented anywhere. Accordingly, 
when the minister of marine de- 
manded an explanation—Frontenac 
“passed it off as a jest”—which it 
was to him, though the clergy would 
doubtless have failed to appreciate 
its humor. 

Senor Castaneda shows that in 
Spanish America plays originated 
as a device of the Church, to teach 
religious lessons to the aborigines. 
In Anglo-America, the theater was 
apparently only a secular institu- 
tion, while in Gallic America its in- 
ception aroused the ire of the 
Church. It is worthy of note that 
because in the latter part of the 
colonial era of Spanish America 
public theatrical performances were 
“commonly very average in execu- 
tion and low in theme,” the estab- 
lishment of a theater by the viceroy 
in Buenos Aires, near the end of the 
eighteenth century “was rather in- 
dignantly opposed by some of the 
clergy.” To-day THE CATHOLIC 
WorLp carries a most excellent 
evaluation of current dramatic per- 
formances. 


Yours very sincerely, 
MILLEDGE L. BoNHAM, JR. 


Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., December 
31, 1931. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE FOOTBALL AND FRITTERS OF SHROVE 


HROVE TUESDAY, the last day 
before Lent begins, has always 
been a popular and rollicking holi- 
day, characterized in Great Britain, 
as in other European countries, by 


specific amusements. 

Putting aside cockfighting and 
cockshies, suppressed by law at the 
end of the eighteenth century; foot- 
ball of an exceedingly strenuous 


type was the special Shrovetide 
sport of England, of many districts 
in Scotland and Wales, and also in 
parts of France, where it was known 
as “soule.” 

One can only surmise the age of 
most of these traditional games of 
football; certainly they are of great 
antiquity, and yet they persisted 
until the middle or end of the last 
century in Epsom, Teddington, 
Dorking, Kingston, Twickenham 
and Bushey, all towns near London. 

Even nowadays the game takes 
place in a few villages. At Alnwick, 
Northumberland, football was 
played with great vigor last year, 
150 men to a side. In Ashbourne, 
Derby, where the game is played in 
all the principal streets, no less a 


personage than the Prince of Wales 
threw off the ball in 1928. Halla- 
ton, Leicestershire, plays an imme- 
morially ancient game on Easter 
Monday, Haxey holds their tradi- 
tional play on the Epiphany, and 
doubtless there are other North 
country parishes which still keep up 
the old Shrovetide custom. 

Eight hundred years ago, Fitz- 
stephen—clerk to St. Thomas a 
Becket—wrote what must have 
been one of the oldest detailed ac- 
counts of English Shrovetide sports. 

He tells us that London youths, 
“after dinner go out to the fields to 
play ball. The scholars of every 
school have their ball—the ancient 
and wealthy men of the city come 
forth on horseback to see the sport 
of the young men, and to take part 
in the pleasure in beholding their 
agility.” 

At Chester and Newcastle, the 
game was played under the Mayor’s 
auspices. It was transferred how- 
ever to Easter Monday, when mayor 
and sheriffs in full civic robes, fol- 
lowed by the members of twenty 
guilds, went through Chester streets 
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to the field of action—one can call 
it nothing less. There the Shoe- 
maker’s guild presented yearly the 
large leather ball, which the mayor 
promptly threw off. But the game 
seems to have been unduly vigor- 
ous; the inhabitants complained 
“that great strife arose among 
young persons of the city,” and 
races were substituted for the older 
game. 

The Derby and Dorking games 
were famous as late as the end of 
the nineteenth century—the Derby 
football being especially popular. 
The parish of St. Peter’s played 
that of All Saints, with many volun- 
teers from other parishes on each 
side. 

Church bells rang for the occa- 
sion, and again to congratulate the 
winning side. Local rimes perpet- 
uate its memory: 


“*When will the ball come?’ 
Say the bells of St. Alkmum, 
‘At two they will throw,’ 

Says St. Werebo (Werburgh), 
‘Oh, very well,’ 
Says little Michel.” 


At two o’clock—as the rime states 
—the ball, a very large leathern one, 
was thrown into the market-place 
crowded with hundreds of people. 
Each person tried to seize the ball 
as it fell, and carry it safely to one 
or other of the goals, which were 
situated at different ends of the 
town. As the players were many 
and enthusiasm ran high, the town 
was crossed and recrossed many 
times before the goal was won. 

The Dorking game was played by 
youths dressed in fantastic garb 
who paraded the town accompanied 
by a band, before the game started. 
And though the populace dearly 
loved their Shrovetide fun, it was 
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stopped in 1880 by the police, as be- 
ing altogether too dangerous to life 
and limb. 

Football is generally conceded to 
be a hale young man’s game, but in 
Scarborough, a seaside town, ap- 
parently every man, woman and 
child joined in the sport. They di- 
vided into two great parties, and 
armed with sticks—which makes 
the game rather like hockey—went 
down on the sands, one party trying 
to hit the ball into the sea, the other 
half equally determined to keep it 
out. 

With one or two exceptions the 
Shrove ball game, played in a few 
Welsh and Scottish towns, was 
much the same as the English tra- 
ditional sport. One of these excep- 
tions was at Scone in Perthshire. 
Here, according to local legend, the 
game commemorated a victory won 
over an Italian by the Scone men 


some time in the Middle Ages. A 
picturesque but rather improbable 
explanation. 

Whatever the origin, the method 


of play was remarkable. One team 
was of married men, the other of 
unmarried. The aim of the bene- 
dicts was to put the ball three times 
in a small hole in the moor, that of 
the bachelors was to dip it three 
times in the river. 

In yet another Scottish village— 
Inverness in Midlothian—the fight 
was between married women and 
maidens, which game was won al- 
ways by the matrons. 

Though unusual, this playing of 
football by women is not unique. 
Chester girls played football at the 
Pepper Gate, while their turbulent 
brothers played in the town. And 
at the Suffolk town of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, on several great holidays, 
twelve old women picked sides, 
played trap and ball vigorously 
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from noon until six in the evening, 
concluding their day with fireside 
feasting. 

In the South of England, stool- 
ball—a form of cricket—was a 
popular Lenten game for girls; and 
indeed is still played in two or three 
counties, though not necessarily in 
the Spring. 

One of the most surprising vari- 
ant of ball playing is recorded as 
having taken place in the Middle 
Ages in France, where handball 
seems to have been played by the 
higher clergy in church. The clas- 
sic example being that of Auxerre, 
where until the end of the sixteenth 
century, the canons of the Collegiate 
Church played handball in the nave 
before Vespers on Easter Day, 
chanting and dancing meanwhile as 
they tossed the ball one to the other. 

It is rather curious to find that 
until comparatively recently, village 
children threw stones against house 
doors to celebrate Sharp Tuesday— 
their name for Shrove Tuesday. 
The widespread practice was 
brought into public notice by the 
Press in 1858, when two boys, sum- 
moned for throwing stones against 
the National School, claimed that 
they had an immemorial right to do 
so. And when one considers it, 
there is not much difference between 
kicking or carrying a ball to its 
goal, and throwing stones against 
a door. And again as this custom 
was common in the Southwestern 
counties and the Scilly Isles and 
was by no means confined to one or 
two villages, it appears rather as 
though stone throwing by the chil- 
dren on Shrove were derived or 
copied from the traditional football 
of their elders. 

A picturesque old custom carried 
out by children at Dunstable, Bed- 
fordshire, recalls both the stone 
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throwing, and the egg bowling of 
North country boys. Here, on Good 
Friday, children meet at a certain 
hill, where they are given oranges, 
which they proceed to roll or throw 
down the steep bank. There is no 
local explanation of this custom, ex- 
cept “that it has always been done.” 
But the name of the meeting place 
is Pascombe, a word obviously de- 
rived from Pasch, so that it may 
well be that the hill was the site of 
a forgotten Easter festival, at which 
some ball play—similar to the 
French church hand bal1—took 
place and twentieth century chil- 
dren playing with oranges is the 
very last reminiscence. 

In olden times children went “a 
shroving”; visiting their richer 
neighbors, they sang doggerel 
verses, asking for pancakes, fritters, 
or doughnuts, for the name varied 
in different localities. These 
dainties have always been immense- 
ly popular; they are mentioned in 
medieval works, Shakespeare and 
later writers refer to them; they are 
immortalized in several bell jingles. 


“ “Pancakes and fritters,’ 
Say the bells of St. Peter’s. 
‘Where shall we fry them?’ 
Say the bells of Cold Higham. 
‘In yonder land furrow,’ 
Say the bells of Wellingboro.” 


There is actually a “pancake bell” 
rung at eleven o’clock from the 
Protestant parish church in many 


Hertfordshire villages, to remind 
housewives that it is time to make 
their cakes. An ironical sound it 
must be to those Catholics who re- 
member that this bell is the survival 
of the Shriving bell calling people 
to confession in medieval England. 

There is a prescribed way of 
making pancakes. Everyone in the 
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house should toss one for good luck, 
choosing the minute when the bat- 
ter is browned on one side. Then 
the cook, professional or amateur, 
tosses the cake high in the air right 
out of the pan, so that it turns a 
somersault and is caught in the pan 
on its reverse side. 

This custom followed in many 
private households, is kept in amus- 
ing fashion in one famous and old 
established boy’s school. On Shrove 
morning, the head cook comes into 
the hall, crowded with boys, and 
tosses high over their heads a large 
pancake. The boys scramble for it 
energetically, for he who secures 
the largest unbroken piece, claims a 
substantial money prize from the 
authorities. 

There is a popular belief that 
pancakes were first made in Cath- 
olic days by thrifty housewives, 
who thus used up their stocks of 


milk, butter and eggs, before the 


Lenten fast began. This is quite a 
plausible explanation until one re- 
members that as most holydays in 
England were celebrated by a spe- 
cial “feasten cake,” symbolizing, in 
the popular mind, some aspect of 
the day, it is highly probable that 
there was some underlying associa- 
tion of ideas between pancakes and 
other Shrove customs. And when 
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one comes to think of it, tossing 
pancakes is not unlike throwing off 
a ball, and doughnuts are merely 
balls of batter. 

Obviously many of the ball cus- 
toms originated in the pagan era; 
even in the dawn of history, the orb 
or ball was the emblem of the sun, 
so that this Spring game of ball, so 
general throughout the country, 
may have been an annual festivity, 
symbolizing in some way, the sun 
growing in strength as it ap- 
proached the summer solstice. 

Later on, when Christianity was 
established, the old ball games to- 
gether with other harmless cus- 
toms, survived; naturally they were 
played on those popular Spring 
holidays, the day before Lent, and 
here and there, on the first free day 
after Lent. 

A certain amount of symbolism 
also persisted, transmuted by the 
Faith. The orb or circle is the sym- 
bol of the Godhead, of Eternity, es- 
pecially of the Divine Sun of Right- 
eousness Who rose from the dead 
on Easter Day, and it is interesting 
to note, that in modern times the 
ball customs are laid aside, and 
folklore and belief are concerned 
entirely with the rising of the Easter 
Sun. 

F. M. VERRALL. 

















SocrRATES DRINKS THE HEMLOCK 


Echecrates: Were you yourself, 
Phaedo, in the prison with Soc- 
rates on the day when he drank 
the poison? 

Phaedo: Yes, Echecrates, I was. 

Ech.: I wish that you would tell 
me about his death. What did he 
say in his last hours? We were in- 
formed that he died by taking poi- 
son, but no one knew anything 
more. 

Phaed.: I will try to gratify your 
wish. For to me too there is no 
greater pleasure than to have Soc- 
rates brought to my recollection; 
whether I speak myself or hear an- 
other speak of him. . 

I remember the strange feeling 
which came over me at being with 
him. For I could hardly believe 
that I was present at the death of a 
friend, and therefore I did not pity 
him, Echecrates; his mien and his 
language were so noble and fearless 
in the hour of death that to me he 
appeared blessed. I thought that in 
going to the other world he could 
not be without a divine call, and 
that he would be happy, if any man 
ever was, when he arrived there; 
and therefore I did not pity him as 
might seem natural... 

On the last morning the meeting 
was earlier than usual. On our go- 
ing to the prison, the jailer who an- 
swered the door, instead of admit- 
ting us, came out and bade us wait 
and he would call us. “For the 
eleven,” he said, “are now with Soc- 
rates; they are taking off his chains, 
and giving orders that he is to die 
to-day.” He soon returned and said 
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that we might come in. On enter- 
ing we found Socrates just released 
from chains, and sitting up on the 
couch, he began to bend and rub 
his leg, saying as he rubbed: How 
singular is the thing called pleasure, 
and how curiously related to pain, 
which might be thought to be the 
opposite of it; for they never come 
to a man together, and yet he who 
pursues either of them is generally 
compelled to take the other. They 
are two, and yet they grow together 
out of one head or stem; and I can- 
not help thinking that if Zsop had 
noticed them, he would have made 
a fable about God trying to reconcile 
their strife, and when he could not, 
he fastened their heads together; 
and this is the reason why when 
one comes the other follows, as I 
find in my own case pleasure comes 
following after the pain in my leg 
which was caused by the chain. 

Upon this Cebes said: ... Tell 
me, Socrates, why is suicide held 
not to be right? as I have certainly 
heard Philolaus affirm when he was 
staying with us at Thebes; and 
there are others who say the same 
although none of them has ever 
made me understand him. 

Do your best, replied Socrates, 
and the day may come when you 
will understand. . .. There is a doc- 
trine uttered in secret that man is 
a prisoner who has no right to open 
the door of his prison and run 
away. This is a great mystery 
which I do not quite understand. 
Yet I too believe that the gods are 
our guardians, and that we are a 
possession of theirs. Do you not 
agree? 
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Yes, I agree to that, said Cebes. 

And if one of your possessions, 
an ox or an ass, for example, took 
the liberty of putting himself out 
of the way when you had given no 
intimation of your wish that he 
should die, would you not be angry 
with him, and would you not pun- 
ish him if you could? 

Certainly, replied Cebes. 

Then there may be reason in say- 
ing that a man should wait, and not 
take his own life until God sum- 
mons him, as he is now summoning 
 —— 

I am quite ready to acknowledge 
that I ought to be grieved at death, 
if I were not persuaded that I am 
going to other gods who are wise 
and good (of this I am as certain 
as I can be of anything of the sort), 
and to men departed (though I am 
not so certain of this) who are bet- 
ter than those whom I leave behind; 
and therefore I do not grieve as I 
might have done, for I have good 
hope that there is yet some thing re- 
maining for the dead, and as has 
been said of old, some far better 
thing for the good than for the evil. 
. .» He who has lived as a true phi- 
losopher has reason to be of good 
cheer when he is about to die, and 
after death he may hope to receive 
the greatest good in the other 
WH «+3 

When the dead arrive at the place 
to which the genius of each several- 
ly conveys them, first of all they 
have sentence passed upon them, as 
they have lived well and piously or 
not. And those who appear to have 
lived neither well nor ill, go to the 
river Acheron, and mount such con- 
veyances as they can get, and are 
carried in them to the lake, and 
there they dwell and are purified 
of their evil deeds, and suffer the 
penalty of the wrongs which they 
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have done to others and are ab- 
solved, and receive the rewards of 
their good deeds according to their 
deserts. But those who appear to 
be incurable by reason of the great- 
ness of their crimes—who have 
committed many and terrible deeds 
of sacrilege, murders foul and vio- 
lent, or the like—such are hurled 
into Tartarus which is their suit- 
able destiny, and they never come 
out. Those again who have com- 
mitted crimes, which although 
great, are not unpardonable—who 
in a moment of anger, for example, 
have done violence to a father or a 
mother, and have repented for the 
remainder of their lives, or who 
have taken the life of another under 
the like extenuating circumstances 
—these are plunged into Tartarus, 
the pains of which they are com- 
pelled to undergo for a year, but at 
the end of a year the wave casts 
them forth—and they are borne to 
the Acherusian lake, and there they 
lift up their voices and call upon 
the victims whom they have slain 
or wronged, to have pity on them, 
and to receive them, and to let 
them come out of the river into the 
lake. And if they prevail, then they 
come forth and cease from their 
troubles. . . . Those also who are 
remarkable for having led holy lives 
are released from this earthly pris- 
on, and go to their pure home which 
is above and dwell in the purer 
earth; and those who have duly 
purified themselves with philoso- 
phy, live henceforth altogether 
without the body, in mansions fair- 
er far than these, which may not 
be described, and of which the 
time would fail me to tell. Where- 
fore, Simmias, seeing all these 
things, what ought not we do in or- 
der to obtain virtue and wisdom in 
this life? 
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I do not mean to affirm that the 
description which I have given of 
the soul and her mansions is ex- 
actly true—a man of sense ought 
hardly to say that. But I do say 
that, inasmuch as the soul is shown 
to be immortal, he may venture to 
think, not improperly or unworth- 
ily, that something of the kind is 
true. The venture is a glorious one, 
and he ought to comfort himself 
with words like these. Wherefore, 
I say, let a man be of good cheer 
about his soul, who has cast away 
the pleasures and ornaments of the 
body as alien to him, and rather 
hurtful in their effects, and has fol- 
lowed after the pleasures of knowl- 
edge in this life; who has adorned 
the soul in her own proper jewels, 
which are temperance, and justice, 
and courage, and nobility, and truth 
—in these arrayed she is ready to 
go on her journey to the world be- 
low, when her time comes. You, 
Simmias and Cebes, and all other 
men, will depart at some time or 
other. Me already, as the tragic 
poet would say, the voice of fate 


calls. Soon I must drink the poi- 
son. . . . Now the hour of sunset 
was near. Soon the jailer, who was 


the servant of the eleven, entered 
and stood by him, saying: To you, 
Socrates, whom I know to be the 
noblest and gentlest and best of all 
who ever came to this place, I will 
not impute the angry feelings of 
other men, who rage and swear at 
me when, in obedience to the au- 
thorities, I bid them drink the poi- 
son—indeed I am sure that you will 
not be angry with me; for others, 
as you are aware, and not I, are the 
guilty cause. And so fare you well, 
and try to bear lightly what must 
needs be: you know my errand. 
Then bursting into tears he turned 
away and went out. 
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Socrates looked at him and said: 
I return you good wishes, and will 
do as you bid. Then turning to us, 
he said, How charming the man is: 
since I have been in prison he has 
always been coming to see me, and 
at times he would talk to me, and 
was as good as could be to me, and 
now see how generously he sorrows 
for me. But we must do as he says, 
Crito; let the cup be brought... . 

Crito, when he heard this, made 
a sign to the servant; and the serv- 
ant went in, and remained for some 
time, and then returned with the 
jailer carrying the cup of poi- 
son. ... He handed the cup to Soc- 
rates, who in the easiest and gen- 
tlest manner, without the least fear 
or change of color or feature, look- 
ing at the man with all his eyes, 
Echecrates, as his manner was, 
took the cup and said: What do 
you say about making a libation out 
of this cup to any god? May I, or 
not? The man answered: We only 
prepare, Socrates, just so much as 
we deem enough. I understand, he 
said: yet I may and must pray to 
the gods to prosper my journey 
from this to that other world— 
may this then, which is my prayer, 
be granted tome. Then holding the 
cup to his lips, quite readily and 
cheerfully he drank off the poison. 
And hitherto most of us had been 
able to control our sorrow; but now 
when we saw him drinking, and 
saw too that he had finished the 
draught, we could no longer for- 
bear, and in spite of myself my own 
tears were flowing fast; so that I 
covered my face and wept over my- 
self, for certainly I was not weep- 
ing over him, but at the thought of 
my own calamity in having lost 
such a companion. Nor was I the 
first, for Crito, when he found him- 
self unable to restrain his tears, 
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had got up and moved away, and I 
followed; and at that moment, 
Apollodorus, who had been weep- 
ing all the time, broke out into a 
loud cry which made cowards of us 
all. Socrates alone retained his 
calmness: What is this strange out- 
cry? he said. I sent away the wom- 
en mainly in order that they might 
not offend in this way, for I have 
heard that a man should die in 
peace. Be quiet then and have pa- 
tience. When we heard that, we 
were ashamed, and refrained our 
tears; and he walked about until, 
as he said, his legs began to fail, 
and then he lay on his back, accord- 
ing to the directions, and the man 
who gave him the poison now and 
then looked at his feet and legs; 
and after a while he pressed his 
foot hard and asked him if he 


could feel; and he said, No; and 
then his leg, and so upwards and 
upwards, and showed us that he 
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was cold and stiff. And he felt 
them himself, and said: When the 
poison reaches the heart that will 
be the end. He was beginning to 
grow cold about the groin, when he 
uncovered his face, for he had cov- 
ered himself up, and said (they 
were his last words): Crito, I owe 
a cock to Asclepius; will you re- 
member to pay the debt? The debt 
shall be paid said Crito, is there 
anything else? There was no an- 
swer to this question; but in a min- 
ute or two a movement was heard, 
and the attendants uncovered him; 
his eyes were set, and Crito closed 
his eyes and mouth. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of 
our friend, whom I may truly call 
the wisest, and justest, and best of 
all the men whom I have ever 
known. 


—The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into 
English with Analyses and Introduction. By 
B. Jowett, M.A. (Boston: The Jefferson Press), 
Vol. L, pp. 383-389, 443-447. 














THE THEATER AT THE CROSSROADS 


AT its best the theatre has been 
invariably fairly close to religion; 
at its worst far away. The Greek 
theatre began with ritual and de- 
veloped to the classic height of 
drama. Later when the prizes at 
the festivals were awarded to the 
patrons or producers of perform- 
ances, as well as to the authors, 
greater attention began to be paid 
to the staging of the plays than to 
the plays themselves. An element 
of commercialism entered into the 
conduct of the theatre; for the pa- 
trons desired the glory attaching to 
the prizes and were prepared to go 
to any expense to gain it. From 
that time may be dated the decline 
of Greek drama. 

The Roman theatre borrowed the 
worst features of the Greek theatre 
at a time when the latter was ap- 
proaching dissolution. Spectacles it 
would be impossible to produce to- 
day were presented at enormous 
cost and dramatic entertainment 
sank to obscenity. It is said that 
the work of the greatest dramatists 
in Rome was never seen in the Ro- 
man theatre. Thus the Church was 
forced to condemn, and condemn 
strongly, what was certain to cor- 
rupt the faith and lives of her peo- 
ple, although the manner of Cath- 
olic action is strictly in harmony 
with the manner of theatrical ac- 
tion and it may be said that every 
church is a divine theatre. Coun- 
cil after council denounced the pro- 
ducer and the actor. St. Augustine, 


in his youth a devotee of the the- 
atre, and one who used theatrical 
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metaphors even as he condemned 
the theatre of his time, could go no 
further than to say that certain 
plays might be studied in the 
schools for purposes of education. 
And finally the theatre fell, not to 
be restored again for centuries. 

Most historians of the drama find 
the continuity between the Roman 
and medieval theatres in the wan- 
derings of bands of minstrels 
through the highways and market- 
places of Europe. That is a fallacy. 
Drama retired to the Church to find 
its stage in the sanctuary. The 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass became 
the one play presented to the people 
a play in which the audience par- 
ticipated and thus became a perfect 
audience. There were private per- 
formances or readings of the 
dramas of Greece and Rome in the 
colleges, but the real link between 
two eras of dramatic history was 
the strongest link in the whole 
chain, forged and preserved in the 
Church—the perpetuation of that 
miraculous Drama which was first 
performed on Calvary. 

If any one doubts this let him 
ask himself whence came the medi- 
eval drama, but for the development 
of which our greatest dramatists 
would be unknown. It began in 
liturgy, was seen in symbolic repre- 
sentations in the churches, reached 
the point at which performances 
were given on holy days on the 
steps of the cathedrals and then 
was fostered by the guilds. It was 
born and nourished in religion and 
reached its greatest triumph at a 
time when the Church had been 
abandoned by the “reforming” na- 
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tions, but when the teaching of the 
Church was still influencing the 
minds of the English people. 

Since then the secularisation of 
the English theatre has proceeded 
steadily. As it has retreated from 
religion, it has retreated also from 
the guiding principles of crafts- 
manship that made it great. Mod- 
ern spectacle through stagecraft, 
pointing to a reversed order of val- 
ues, the glorifying of the manner in 
which a thing is presented at the ex- 
pense of the thing itself, may mark 
the beginning of the last chapter in 
the story of English drama. It 
rests with those who value it and 
recognise its dangers to take what- 
ever steps they can to restore it to 
its true position. And the only plan 
they can adopt is to work for the 
restoration in the theatre of reli- 
gion. 

How is that work to be attempt- 
ed? Not we think by a self-con- 
scious movement for the produc- 
tion and support of didactic plays; 
for artificial correctives will do no 
more than to remove the Catholic 
author, actor and playgoer from the 
secular theatre without giving them 
a satisfactory substitute. The move- 
ment for the reconciliation of 
drama and religion must grow nat- 
urally. The dramatist must try to 
be a better dramatist and the actor 
a better actor, while both are striv- 
ing to become better Catholics. 
They must return, in short, with the 
playgoer to the source of drama, 
focus their attention on the liturgy 
of the Church and let their dra- 
matic talent be nourished by their 
religion. The success of their ef- 
forts may not be seen for years or 
centuries, but they will not be 
tempted to feel, at any rate, that 
those efforts have been wasted. 


—The Universe (London), Nov. 20, 1931. 
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Rites, FAITH AND UNITY 


Ir is still extremely common to 
identify Catholicism with the Ro- 
man Rite and the Latin Mass. 
Would-be converts are, more often 
than not, told that the Mass is in 
Latin so that a Catholic should find 
himself at home in church in what- 
ever part of the world he might 
happen to be. Latin, they are given 
to understand, is the Church’s uni- 
versal language and the Roman 
Mass is the one form of Catholic 
liturgy everywhere. This is an easy 
explanation of a difficult question, 
but it is by no means a correct one. 

It is true that now the Roman 
Mass and the Latin language are 
the most universally used in the 
Catholic Church, but this is because 
we have been for centuries almost 
entirely separated from the Chris- 
tian Churches of the East and be- 
cause most development has taken 
place among us Westerns. Also 
Catholic missionaries in the Far 
East and in Africa belong for the 
most part to the Latin Rite. Yet 
even so, there are to-day over seven 
million Catholics who belong to dif- 
ferent Oriental Rites. These do not 
have Mass in Latin and yet they are 
just as much Catholics are we are. 

Again it has been and still is the 
erroneous desire of many to identi- 
fy the Unity of the Church with uni- 
formity in Rite, in culture, in reli- 
gious self-expression. This desire 
is based on a limited view of the 
Church, considering the Church 
(humanly speaking) as the inheri- 
tor only of Western European civi- 
lisation, which she has both helped 
to form and has now made her own, 
and which she should impose on all 
her flock throughout the world at 
least in so far as they can bear it. 

This too is incorrect. The Unity 
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of the Church is a unity based on 
uniformity of Faith. The Faith is 
the Truth and so must be identical- 
ly the same everywhere and always, 
yet the expression of the Faith, 
whether it be by way of theological 
exposition, or by means of philoso- 
phy, or again as expressed in the 
form of Liturgical prayer, will de- 
pend to a large extent on the respec- 
tive civilisations and cultures of the 
peoples which the Church has 
Christianised or will Christianise in 
the future. So far, therefore, 
roughly speaking, two such Chris- 
tian traditions representing two dif- 
ferently developed civilisations— 
different in self-expression and so 
different in liturgical rite, and yet 
united in complete unity of Faith. 
These are the Catholics of the Latin 
and Oriental Rites. 

What the future may show of the 
Church adapting herself to the civi- 
lisations of India, China, or Persia, 
we will not forecast. 

Unfortunately the great majority 
of those representing the Eastern 
Christian Tradition belong to the 
Churches separated from the Cath- 
olic Church. 

With these Churches the Popes 
have always desired and still do de- 
sire Reunion. Witness in the past 
the Councils of Lyons (1274), of 
Florence (1439), and of Brest 
(1596). However short-lived these 
unions may have been, however 
much politics may have played 
their part, it was Reunion—not ab- 
sorption—that was aimed at. One 
may also refer to Cyril VI (1724- 
59), Patriarch of Antioch, who led 
a third of his people back to the 
Church, and again to Mar Ivanios 
who, quite recently, with Mar The- 
ophilos and a considerable number 
of their flock in Malabar, sought re- 
union with the Church. 
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These are cases of real Reunion 
and not absorption into a Latin civi- 
lisation. These Easterns are in 
complete accord with us in matters 
of Faith, but they have retained 
their own culture, mentality and 
Rite. It was the danger of such ab- 
sorption into our Western culture 
that has greatly deterred and still 
does greatly deter Eastern Dissi- 
dents from reunion with Rome. 

The Church cannot treat our 
separated brethren of the West in 
the same way as she treats those 
of the East, for they have not valid 
Orders and in consequence no valid 
Sacraments (save baptism and mar- 
riage)—in fact among many the 
very idea of a Sacramental System 
is non-existent and they have sub- 
stituted private opinion for Faith. 
Real Christian unity can only be 
based on unity of Faith. In this 
connection it cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that the recent Ortho- 
dox Delegation to Lambeth also 
made it quite clear that there could 
not be any real Union of the An- 
glican and Orthodox Churches ex- 
cept one based on the acceptance of 
the Orthodox Faith, and this in 
spite of the fact that some members 
of the delegation were personally 
very favourably inclined to the An- 


glican claims. 
—Dom Breve Winstow, 0O.S.B., in The Cath- 
olic Gazette (London), December, 1931. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS DRAMATIST 


Mr. GRANVILLE BARKER is too 
much the man of the theatre as 
well as the man of letters to range 
himself on the side of those who 
have argued bluntly that Shake- 
speare is better read than played— 
his presidential address to the 
Shakespeare Association seems to 
have included a wide survey of the 
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basic theatrical possibilities of the 
plays. But there was a note of 
warning as well in the reminder 
that those plays “are like music 
written to be performed upon an 
instrument now broken beyond re- 
pair.” The task is for the modern 
student, actor, and producer to col- 
laborate in the production of a mod- 
ern substitute for that instrument 
rather than in an attempt to recon- 
struct it, for the audience would de- 
fy reconstruction and would re- 
main obstinately modern instead of 
instinctively Elizabethan. It is a 
delicate business, this effort to ar- 
rive at the full dramatic value of a 
distant poet expressed in terms of 
a much later age. But it is possible 
that we are better equipped for the 
attempt than we were in the days of 
fifty years ago when Shakespeare 
was much more frequently staged; 
at least we have an opportunity to 
consider and discuss the yield of 
later research instead of seeing the 
results of managerial enterprise 
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stereotyped on the actual stage. 
For the time being the plays of 
Shakespeare are lying fallow to a 
very large extent, but the yield for 
the next generation may be all the 
richer. It is always a difficult field 
to cultivate—Mr. Granville Barker 
suggested that “the great tragedies” 
were probably beyond the resources 
even of Shakespeare’s own theatre 
and his own company of actors. 
The trouble is that the full range of 
Shakespeare is too vast for the in- 
strument that lay to his hand. He 
was of his own time as dramatist 
and man of the theatre, but that 
very indiscipline which formal 
French critics used to deplore is one 
of the chief sources of his towering 
strength. He worked to his me- 
dium, but his genius bore him be- 
yond that medium to heights and 
depths of grandeur where imagina- 
tion must be its own sufficient in- 
strument. 





—The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Nov. 
27, 1931. 














HEN doctors disagree the pa- 

tient does his own guessing 
and writes his own prescription. 
If he is too sick to guess or to write 
he submits to the experiments of 
his family and his friends. Some- 
times the doctors not only disagree; 
they default, back away from the 
sick bed muttering to the bereaved 
bystanders, “We have done what 
we could; we have nothing more to 
suggest; the patient may recover; 
his wonderful constitution has car- 
ried him through previous crises; 
but we don’t know the cure for his 
disease; in fact we don’t even know 
its cause. We bid you good day.” 

As soon as the front door closes 
behind the departing medicos, the 
family gets busy. Auntie and 
Grandma and Uncle Ben, sister’s 
beau who went to medical school 
but quit because, he avers, medi- 
cine is a fake and the surgeons are 
butchers, one and all have their 
say. Some want the osteopath, 
others the “naturopath.” Some one 
remembers the old lady in the 
neighborhood who cures pretty 
nearly everything with “yarbs,” 
and somebody else asks what is the 
name of that fellow who has an 
M.D. but doesn’t believe in drugs 
and works miracles by giving na- 
ture a chance. 

As with the body human, so with 
the body politic. In its present pro- 
longed illness, the doctors have ad- 
mitted defeat. Economists, sociolo- 
gists, statesmen, financiers, diplo- 
mats are baffled. A member of the 
President’s cabinet, reflecting per- 
haps the irritation of his chief, pub- 
licly hurls the taunt at Wall Street, 
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“What are you growling about? 
You demand leadership from the 
White House? How about a little 
leadership from you?” Evidently 
the doctors not only disagree—they 
quarrel. So it is time for any 
friend of the patient to come forth 
and offer his pet panacea. In such 
emergencies even a fool may get a 
hearing. As the doctors go down 
the front steps the fool rushes in 
through the back door, uttering his 
crazy cry, “I'll tell you what to do!” 
Conditions are somewhat like those 
that prevailed in Juda when there 
was no king and no judge but every 
man did what seemed good in his 
own eyes. We have no king, no 
judge, no prophet, no leader; the 
oracles are dumb, so every man 
says what he thinks wise. 


ATURALLY, like all others, I 

have my cure-all, and like all 
other quacks I am certain that it is 
infallible. It’s very simple. Too sim- 
ple, the experts will say. But why 
bother about the experts? Haven't 
they forfeited their 
right to say any- Quacks Rush 
thing? As for sim- in Where 
plicity, isn’t ita fact Doctors Fear 
that something sim-_ to Tread 
ple may cure a com- 
plicated disease? Many things con- 
spire to make one, for example, a 
consumptive; hereditary tendency, 
bad climate, wrong food, late hours, 
neglected colds, irregular health 
habits. Twenty things, thirty or 
fifty bring on the disease. One 
thing, or two, will cure it,—rest and 
nourishment; out-door life; bal- 
anced diet. Or just sunshine. In- 
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deed, in my observation no remedies 
are much good except simple rem- 
edies. 

Society lies stricken with a com- 
plication of diseases; business de- 
pression, war, graft, criminal gangs 
running wild, sex sin, indecent 
amusements, prohibition with its 
corollary hypocrisy, professional 
“amateurs” in sport, radio croon- 
ing, obscene journalism, divorce on 
the swift crescendo, birth control (a 
vicious and nasty thing with a re- 
spectable name). These and a hun- 
dred other evils afflict us. And will 
any one say that there is a simple 
cure for one and all of them? 

Yes, some one will say so. I will 
say so. Don’t laugh. Don’t rail. 
Don’t call me an ass, at least until 
after I have named my infallible 
cure-all. Then perhaps you may 
affix the epithet with even more con- 
fidence. So, risking opprobrium 
and ridicule, I venture to propose 
my remedy. The prescription is 
not in Latin. It contains no myste- 
rious and illegible hieroglyphics. 
It consists of only three words, 
three syllables. “Tell the Truth.” 
That’s all, just Tell the Truth. 
Now laugh, you cynics. Purse your 
brows, you skeptics. Sneer, you 
disciples of Chesterfield and Ma- 
chiavelli. Hold up your hands with 
horror, all ye disciples of the “hush- 
hush” school. Tell me my formula 
would rip the earth apart and blow 
civilization to bits. Suppose it 
would. Isn’t it better that this huge 
bombshell, the globe, should fling 
itself in small bits to heaven with 
one grand explosion of moral dyna- 
mite than continue to reel around 
on its axis like a man that is drunk 
—so drunk that he is sick? 

And anyway, how do you know 
that civilized society would burst 
apart if the fuse of truth were ap- 
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Has the experiment 
May we not say 
of telling the truth what has been 
said of Christianity; it has not been 
tried and found wanting, or tried 
and found dangerous; it has been 
found difficult and left untried? 


plied to it? 
ever been tried? 


E all that as it may, I like my 
panacea and I am going to stick 
to it, like any other fool or fanatic. 
I insist; if lawyers and clergymen 
would tell their clients and their 
congregations the truth, if politi- 
cians and diplomats and financiers, 
presidents, premiers, kings, heads 
of colleges and of 
schools, football 
coaches and mem- 
bers of alumni asso- 
ciations, wardens of jails, dramatic 
critics, literary critics, editors, re- 
porters, teachers, reformers, fathers 
and mothers would all combine in 
one gigantic open conspiracy to tell 
the truth, we should see a fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy, a prophecy 
that we have made into a daily 
prayer, “Thou shalt renew the face 
of the earth.” 

No doubt the re-creation of the 
face of the earth would be cataclys- 
mic, but when the rumbling and 
roaring had quieted and the shiver- 
ing and shaking had subsided, this 
old earth would be “paradise enow.” 
Or at least, and at worst, it couldn’t 
be any more of a hell than it is at 
this moment. 


Truth asa 
Panacea 


UPPOSE we take up a few mat- 
ters in detail, and see how the 
cure-all would work. First prohibi- 
tion. It’s a problem that cries aloud 
for solution. What prevents the so- 
lution? Lies! Lies spoken and lies 
acted. 
The simple truth is that prohibi- 
tion was “put over” by people who 
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don’t believe in it. It continues by 
the support of people who don’t be- 


lieve in it. President Hoover, for 

example, doesn’t be- 
The Truth lieve in prohibition. 
About If he does he should 
Prohibition say so. He never has 


said so. No, never! 
He didn’t even call it a “noble ex- 
periment.” He said it was “noble 
in motive.” Even that cautiously 
worded statement wasn’t quite true. 
The motive that produced prohibi- 
tion was both noble and ignoble. 
Certain godly persons, relatively 
few, impatient because of the slow 
progress of temperance (it was slow 
but it was progress), and irritated 
by the sins and crimes of the “liquor 
element” hoped to hasten the ad- 
vent of national and universal tem- 
perance by prohibiting alcoholic 
drink altogether. Their motive was 
noble though their method was fool- 
ish. Others, congenital agitators, 
natural-born fanatics also believed 
in prohibition—but for some igno- 
ble reason. They saw a chance of 
venting their spite on those who had 
crossed them, in politics or in reli- 
gion. So they leaped on the wagon 
the band wagon, not necessarily 
the water wagon). A third element, 
the professional politicians, orated 
prohibition, and voted prohibition 
in order to keep their seats or to get 
some one else’s seat in the state leg- 
islature or in the national congress. 
They don’t believe in prohibition. 


Proof? Well I am not stopping 
in this little harangue to prove 
things. I am stating things of 


which no wide awake and honest- 
minded person needs proof. But I 
will vouchsafe one little indication 
f where the proof may be found. 
Before Senator Reed of Missouri 
left the Senate, he threatened one 
day in a speech from the floor to 
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call the réle of Senators who voted 
dry and drank wet. Some of his 
confréres in the Upper House trem- 
bled in their boots. But he didn’t 
make good the threat. He had no 
intention of peaching on the hypo- 
crites. When a friend asked him, 
“Why didn’t you?” he replied, 
“Who do you think I am, Smedley 
Butler?” Butler, it will be remem- 
bered, when general of the Marines, 
went to a wet dinner given by a fel- 
low officer, and then reported him 
for violation of the law. That did 
seem like snitching. But I can see 
nothing dishonorable or unethical 
in a Senator’s making the threat, 
“If any one of my colleagues in this 
honorable house votes in support 
of any Dry bill, or if he makes a 
speech to his constituents in favor 
of the Dry law, and I know him to 
be a drinker, I will stand up here on 
the floor of the Senate and call out 
his name as that of a despicable 
hypocrite.” If that threat were 
made—and made good—in the Sen- 
ate and in the House, no Dry bill 
would pass. But it is not done, sim- 
ply because “it is not done.” It is 
against the code. The hypocrites 
themselves have no code, but they 
expect all others to observe the code. 
They lie and they count upon others 
to conceal the truth. Truth being 
thus knocked on the head and 
smothered, the evil continues. Tell- 
ing the truth would cure it. Prohi- 
bition and hypocrisy stand or fall 
together. 


Yi return to President Hoover. 
I should hesitate tc ask him to 
take oath (or if being a Quaker he 
objects to an oath), to make solemn 
asseveration before God that he be- 
lieves in prohibition. I should hesi- 
tate because it might embarrass 
him. But I do wish that of his own 
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volition he would come out in pub- 
lic, commandeer the largest radio 
hook-up that the combined National 
and Columbia systems can provide, 
and broadcast to the people what he 
really believes about prohibition. 
Mind you, I am not accusing the 
President of lying about prohibi- 
tion. I merely say that he has, per- 
haps from a mistaken solicitude for 
the tender feelings of his fellow 
citizens, spared them the truth. Al- 
so he seems to observe the plan of 
following the people or—to speak 
perhaps more accurately—follow- 
ing the political leaders, when by 
tradition and by law he should be a 
leader himself. There is nothing in 
the Constitution to prevent the 
President’s telling the nation what 
he thinks to be for its good. If he 
would start the ball rolling by tell- 
ing the truth about prohibition, ten 
thousand politicians would follow 
suit; an epidemic of truth telling 
would sweep over the country and 
the prohibition problem would be 
solved. 


A FEW months ago a Kansan, a 
“country boy who came to the 
city and made good” as a newspa- 
per columnist, having had a little 
vacation in his native state, re- 
turned to this our Babylon and 
printed the scandalous news that 
while he was home 


The Unpar- in Kansas he had no 
donable Sin difficulty in getting 
of Telling a drink wherever 
the Truth and whenever he 

wanted one. This 


was the unpardonable crime, telling 
the truth about Kansas, and—worse 
still—telling it in New York. So his 
home state drys called him a liar. 
Of course he was not the liar. The 


truth is that Kansas is not dry. 
Nor is Oklahoma, nor Texas, nor 
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any state west, south, east, north. 
Nor the City of Washington, nor 
the Capitol building, nor the office 
buildings of the Senate and the 
House. There is scarcely a dry spot 
in America. No American believes 
that we are dry. No Canadian be- 
lieves it. No European believes it. 
Nobody believes it. The fiction is 
maintained for political purposes 
only. And there in a word you 
have the philosophy (such as it is) 
of prohibition. Its purpose is not 
to be but to seem to be,—in other 
words, to lie. The truth would cure 
it. That is to say the truth would 
kill it. 


HIS dissertation in defense of 

my remedy for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to (yes, I will broaden 
my scope and say that telling the 
truth will cure all evils past, pres- 
ent and to come, here, there and 
everywhere), threatens to lapse into 
a discussion of prohibition. But we 
shall come to other matters present- 
ly. Permit me one more paragraph 
in proof of the fact that prohibition 
is built upon lies. 

Take the phenomenon of speak- 
easies in New York City. Some say 
there are 30,000, some say 35,000, 
some put it as high as 40,000. Sup- 
pose, to be conserva- 


tive, that I take the Tell the 
lowest number, 30,- Truth, 
000. Not long ago Who Gets 
Arthur Brisbane, the Swag? 


who writes a syndi- 

cated column that is read by mil- 
lions, reported in that column that 
he had visited a speakeasy in which 
one small room, no larger than an 
ordinary dining room, boasted 
$100,000 worth of decoration. The 
income from that one speakeasy, 
he said, was $35,000 a week. Now 
if a speakeasy takes in $35,000, 
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how much does it give out for pro- 
tection? $3,500? $1,000? And if 
that very swank type of speakeasy 
pays $1,000 a week, I suppose the 
less pretentious places pay $500, 
$300, $100. Suppose we take the 
lowest figure as an average (though 
of course the average would be 
higher), the total is 30,000 times 
$100 a week. Three million dollars 
a week paid for bribery in one city. 
That is 156 million dollars a year. 
At least that. Some will say I am 
away below the true figure. Now 
add relatively large amounts for 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Or- 
leans, Boston and hundreds of oth- 
er cities and towns and villages and 
country places. The conclusion 
must be that there are literally bil- 
lions of dollars spent to make the 
liquor business safe for law break- 
ers. 

Now, who gets that mountain of 
money? Who possesses and exer- 
cises the franchise for digging into 
that incomparable gold mine? I 
say “incomparable” for did anyone 
ever know of a gold mine that pro- 
duced billions of dollars per an- 
num? Who digs in and takes out? 
Hundreds of persons know the an- 
swer. Dozens of organizations 
know the answer. The _ police, 
“cops” on the beat, captains, com- 
missioners, all know. The newspa- 
per men, reporters, editors all know 
who gets this enormous swag. 
Washington knows. The members 
of the Wickersham committee 
know. If they don’t know they cer- 
tainly squandered a good many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
learning nothing. But I say they 
know. Mr. Hoover knows. If he 
doesn’t, he didn’t get his money’s 
worth—our money’s worth—out of 
that Committee which he appointed 
to go and find the facts for him. 
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When I say these people know, I 
mean that they know names. They 
know the names just as well as 
newspaper readers know the names 
of Al Capone, Legs Diamond, Dion 
O’Bannion or Vannie Higgins. 
They know what you and I do not 
know. They know the names be- 
hind these names. 
Well if they know, 
since they know, 
why don’t they tell? 
There again you encounter the con- 
spiracy of silence. If the truth 
were known, if the really big guns 
behind the gangsters were known, 
it would shock the nation. Yes, the 
nation is still capable of being 
shocked, though it does sometimes 
seem that we have been shocked so 
often and shocked so hard that we 
are benumbed and hence immune 
to all further shock. But we could 
be shocked, and for the sake of law 
and order, we should be shocked as 
never before. It takes a monstrous 
scandal to shock 120 million peo- 
ple. You can make one man angry 
by slapping him in the face or step- 
ping on his toes. But when you 
want to make 120 million men and 
women fighting mad, you have to 
do something as startling as sink- 
ing the Maine or torpedoing the 
Lusitania. Now if the Wickersham 
Committee for example, instead of 
issuing an ambiguous report had 
said, “behind the bootlegger and the 
speakeasy man are the banks” 
(naming the banks) “and behind 
the banks are the bankers” (nam- 
ing the bankers), they would have 
rocked the country from East to 
West and from West to East again, 
and a wave of indignation would 
have rolled over the whole land and 
washed the dirty business out of 
the United States. But no, Mr. 
Wickersham and his associates 


Name Us 
the Names 
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pussy-footed, “hushed, hushed,” 
and “shushed, shushed” to such a 
degree that they scarcely made a 
ripple on the surface of the con- 
sciousness of the American people. 
They took the half million dollars 
and produced a document that was 
so wishy-washy that for months 
after it was published Mr. Wicker- 
sham had to go around the country 
telling people what it meant, and 
not telling them even then. Must I 
repeat in the case of Mr. Wicker- 
sham and his colleagues what I said 
of the President, that I am not ac- 
cusing them of lying, but of not 
telling the truth. My panacea calls 
for something more positive than 
not lying. It calls for telling the 
truth. If the truth were told about 
prohibition the entire dirty mess 
would be cleaned away and then we 
could commence the reconstruction 
of the temperance movement. 


OW let us take birth control as 
another evil that could be cured 

by simply telling the truth. The 
very word “control” is a lie. Not an 
outright, upstanding, thumping lie, 
not an honest lie so to speak, but a 
sneaking, hypocritical lie. The 
“controllers” don’t “control” them- 
selves. They practice self-indul- 
gence as much as any one else and 
perhaps more. They 


Another do what others do 
Dragon and do it oftener. 
That Truth But they put on a 
Would Slay hypocritical and 

sanctimonious air 


in public and try to induce people 
to believe that they are less carnal 
than those who obey the laws of na- 
ture. Underlying the birth control 


propaganda is the slimy suggestion 
that those who have many children 
cohabit more frequently than those 
who have few, and more frequently 
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than respectable couples should. 
The burden of shame is laid upon 
those who keep the law of nature, 
and the credit of virtue assumed by 
those who break the natural law. 
Evil is called good and good is 
called evil. Decent persons are 
harrassed and _ persecuted with 
nasty insinuations and suspicions, 
while indecent persons are given 
credit for “control” that they do not 
practice. The truth is not told. In 
its place we have euphemisms, cir- 
cumlocutions and _ tergiversations. 
In this the onanists follow the tac- 
tics of adulterers and fornicators, 
who use the word “love” when they 
don’t mean love, “kiss” and “em- 
brace” when they mean something 
else. They lie with periphrasis, be- 
ing too cowardly to lie directly and 
much too cowardly to tell the truth. 

I have never seen in any public 
print, or heard in any public lec- 
ture a simple honest statement as 
to the actual meaning of “birth con- 
trol.” Neither have you. Neither 
has any one else. The fact is it’s 
too nasty to be spoken or written. 
So people just pretend. In other 
words they lie. Without the lie the 
dirty business couldn’t go on. 


EXT, take international affairs. 

I read in the papers lately the 
following cryptic paragraph apro- 
pos of the return to Rome of Signor 
Grandi who came, talked with Pres- 
ident Hoover, and went home hap- 
py. I call it cryptic because it con- 
ceals the truth behind a thick cloud 
of words. I know what the individ- 
ual words mean; they are all good 
English words. But I challenge 
any reader to say what lies hidden 
behind the words. Read them slow- 
ly and see if you know what the 
writer means. Mark you, what he 
means, not what he says, 
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Signor Grandi is speaking to the 
reporters: “I am extremely satis- 
fied,” he says, “and I return to Italy 
with firmer confidence that the 
main international problems which 
await solution will be satisfactorily 
settled.” There, I submit, is a for- 
mula that would 
tickle old Talley- 
rand, who declared 
that language was 
invented to conceal thought. It says 
nothing, and says it sweetly and 
beautifully. The reporter has some- 
thing to bring back to the editor and 
the editor has something to hand 
on to the public. It fills an allotted 
space, but of course it means noth- 
ing. Analyze it a little: “main in- 
ternational problems.” What are 


Talleyrand 
Redivivus 


they? Which of them did he dis- 
cuss? What did he say about 
them? What did Mr. Hoover say 


about them? Did the Signor and 
the President agree? How far? Did 
they disagree? On what matters? 
If Grandi had told the reporters, “I 
said to Mr. Hoover ‘It’s a fine day’ 
and Mr. Hoover said to me ‘Yes, it’s 
a fine day,’ ” we should know some- 
thing of what passed between them. 
As it is, we know nothing. Since 
Grandi meant to tell us nothing, 
why didn’t he say “I have nothing 
to tell.” Why? Because it’s against 
the first rule of the game. Talley- 
rand does not permit a plain state- 
ment. The old fox taught his disci- 
ples: “Never say you have nothing 
to say. Say nothing but make it 
sound like something. This is di- 
plomacy.” 

But perhaps we picked out one 
especially meaningless’ sentence 
from the Grandi interview. Very 
well, try the next one. Again the 
words are Signor Grandi’s: “I have 
been able to ascertain that the view- 
points of England and the United 
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States are very similar; thus there 
are three great powers that can al- 
ways be relied upon to work for 
peace and amity between nations.” 

Now here, I grant you, we have 
a somewhat different sample of dip- 
lomatic language. Still the general 
vagueness remains: “the viewpoints 
of England and the United States.” 
Viewpoints on what? On war 
debts? Did Mr. Hoover tell Signor 
Grandi that we and England are 
agreed on war debts? And if we 
are agreed, what is the agreement? 
That they should be paid? That 
they need not be paid? That Ger- 
many must pay England, France 
and Italy, but that 
England, France 
and Italy need not 
pay us? I would 
give fourteen cents (about half my 
liquid assets) to know if Mr. Hoover 
said that, as spokesman for the 
American people. 

But Signor Grandi didn’t say it! 
Well then what did he say? He said 
that “there are three great powers 
that can always be relied upon to 
work for peace and amity.” Here 
is the little something different. 
And here, it seems to me, Grandi 
would not get 100 per cent in an ex- 
amination by Talleyrand. “Three 
great powers”? Which are they? 
England, the United States and 
Italy? And can France not be re- 
lied upon? The inference is pos- 
sible, in fact inevitable. Either that 
or France is not a “great power.” 
Was Signor Grandi taking a little 
back-handed swipe at France? And 
did he and Mr. Hoover agree that 
Italy is for amity and France is not 
for amity? We should like to know 
that. France would like to know 
that. When Premier Laval of 
France called on Mr. Hoover, did 
Mr. Hoover tell him that Italy could 


Saying Noth- 
ing Sweetly 
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be relied on and France could not? 

But nonsense, why keep asking 
questions the answers to which nei- 
ther Laval nor Grandi will divulge? 
As for Mr. Hoover divulging, did 
he ever yet divulge anything? 


OW just by way of a sample, 
here is my idea of a statement 
that really states. The interview 
from now on is wholly imaginary. 
The Reporters: “Signor Grandi, will 
you tell us what you discussed with 
the President?” Signor Grandi: 
“We discussed war 


The Inter- debts.” Reporters: 
view That “What is Italy’s war 
Was Not debt to the United 

States?” Grandi: “2 
billion, 150 million dollars, to 


which, if you add 624 millions of 
interest already paid by the United 
States on what it borrowed to loan 
to Italy, you have the total, as of 
this date, of 2 billion 774 million 
dollars.” Reporters: “That’s quite 
a big gob of money, Signor.” 
Grandi: “Yes, that’s a good deal of 
money.” Reporters: “And what did 
Mr. Hoover say about the 2 billion, 
774 million?” Grandi: “He said he 
would persuade your congress to 
cancel it.” Reporters: “Did he by 
any chance, suggest that Italy 
should ease up on battleships and 
other armament and pay us what 
she saves on that?” Grandi: “I 
hardly remember if that came into 
the conversation. But if it did, it 
was quickly dropped.” Reporters: 
“So, Signor, you go home happy 
knowing that Uncle Sam will pay 
the 2 billion, 774 million?” Grandi: 
“Yes, that’s it precisely.” 

Such, I say, is my idea of an hon- 
est interview. But when shall we 
have such interviews? Don’t ask 
foolish questions. And_ besides, 
don’t be impertinent. In a govern- 
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ment of the people, by the people 
and for the people, the part of the 
people is not to ask questions but to 
pay. 

Yet I am ass enough to think and 
to say that I see no monstrous in- 
congruity in the suggestion that 
when MacDonald of England, Laval 
of France and Grandi of Italy talked 
with the President, an official 
stenographer should have taken 
down the conversation, that it 
should have been read verbatim in 
the Senate and the House, and 
printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. All the old line diplomats will 
say “what a crazy idea! Telling the 
truth to the people!” 


HILE we are on this subject 

of truth telling between na- 
tions, I cannot deny myself the joy 
of presenting what I think a choice 
specimen of diplomatic terminol- 
ogy. It is in a communication 
handed to our ambassador in Japan 
by Foreign Minister Yoshizawa, in 
reply to a note from 
Mr. Stimson to the 
Japanese govern- 
ment. Mr. Stimson 
had indicated that we will not rec- 
ognize any situation in Manchuria 
brought about by means contrary 
to the Briand-Kellogg treaty. Here 
is Japan’s answer, a little master- 
piece of diplomatic jargon: 

“It might be the subject of aca- 
demic doubt whether in a given 
case the impropriety of means nec- 
essarily void the ends secured. But 
as Japan has no intention of adopt- 
ing improper means the question 
does not arise practically. It may 
be added that treaties relating to 
China must necessarily be applied 
with regard to the state of affairs 
prevailing from time to time in that 
country and the present unsettled 


Japan Learns 
the Game 
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and distracted state of China is not 
what was in contemplation of the 
contracting parties at the time of 
the treaty of Washington. It was 
certainly unsatisfactory then, but 
did not display that disunion and 
antagonisms which it does today. 
This cannot affect the binding char- 
acter or the stipulation of treaties, 
but may materially modify their ap- 
plication since they must necessa- 
rily be applied with reference to 
facts as they exist.” 

I call that “jargon.” But as the 
attentive reader will see, it does 
say something. Not that what it 
says is what it seems to say. It 
seems to say “what we are doing in 
Manchuria is quite in accord with 
all the treaties we have signed.” 
What it really says, when properly 
decoded is, “Mr. Stimson, you mind 
your own business. As for the 
Briand-Kellogg pact, remember Von 
Bethmann Hollweg! And if you 
don’t fancy Von Bethmann Holl- 
weg’s ‘scrap of paper,’ remember 
Roosevelt’s ‘We needed Panama so 
we took it.’ As for our being in 
Manchuria, what are you doing in 
Nicaragua? If you don’t like it 
what are you going to do about it?” 

If in the end, Mr. Stimson says 
to Japan “stop beating about the 
bush. If that’s what you mean, say 
so. Tell the truth.” Japan will an- 
swer “O.K. with me if it’s O.K. with 
you. I tell truth. You tell truth. 
Everybody tell truth.” 

This, of course, would be called 
insane diplomacy. But is it more 
insane than the old time diplomacy? 

There comes to my mind the 
story of the colored lady who con- 
fessed, “I told lies to start a fuss, 
and then I told lies to stop a fuss.” 
There in a brief formula you have 
the history of diplomacy. It hasn’t 
worked well. Why not try some- 
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thing novel? “Tell the truth and 
shame the devil” is a good maxim. 
Tell the truth and outwit the devil, 
would be a better. 


h jtmuqeomn of the devil—a play 
has recently appeared on Broad- 
way entitled The Devil Passes. The 
devil, masquerading as an Anglican 
curate (if he can disguise himself 
as an angel of light, why not as a 
clergyman?) at a house party sug- 
gests a game called 
“Truths.” It con- 
sists, as he explains, 
merely in telling the 
truth. One of the guests calls it 
“the most enchanting form of exhi- 
bitionism ever invented.” Another 
thinks that such a game cannot be 
very difficult, but the devil (appro- 
priately called Nicholas, though 
strangely not “old” Nick) answers, 
“It will surprise you.” They agree 
to play, and swear to answer truly 
one after the other the question, 
“What above all else is your inner- 
most heart’s desire . . . if you had 
to sacrifice all your aspirations, 
which one would you _ sacrifice 
last?” The players are the vicar, 
who has no faith, but joined the 
Church in order, as he says, “to ex- 
pose God”; his wife, a pious, dowdy, 
unimaginative creature (who, how- 
ever, turns out to be the wisest and 
most honest of them all); Magnus, 
a successful author; his beautiful 
but not dumb mistress; an unsuc- 
cessful novelist; an actress and her 
husband. The devil manages mat- 
ters so that every one may have his 
“innermost heart’s desire,” but at 
the cost of violating some moral 
principle. The possibilities may be 
imagined. But the dénouement isa 
surprise to the audience if not to 
the devil. With one exception (the 
beautiful but damned) they all turn 


Let’s Play 
“Truths”! 
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out to be nobler than they them- 
selves suspect, or would admit. 
They refuse to sacrifice principle, 
even though most of them make a 
pretense of being quite amoral. 
They act the truth better than they 
tell it. When the deeper truth 
comes out, to their own surprise, 
they really are on the side of God 
and against the devil. The pcint is, 
I suppose, that at heart we are bet- 
ter than we pretend. The real truth 
about us is nobler than what we 
profess to be the truth. To elicit 
that real truth requires the skill of 
the devil, or rather of God, whose 
work the devil must do in spite of 
himself. 

It makes, as one may surmise, an 
interesting play, though not quite 
a satisfactory one, and not an alto- 
gether pleasing one. If per impos- 
sibile the idea could be carried out 
not at a house party but through 
the whole world, if by some power 
really divine though apparently 
devilish, the truth could be dis- 
closed, the result would be unex- 
pectedly pleasant. 

I suggest—one more foolish prop- 
osition and the last—that when the 
nations get together at Lausanne, 
some one (God, man, or devil) 
should say “Let’s play Truths!” 
that all the representatives should 
then swear to tell the truth not 
only about their present condition 
but about their innermost aspira- 
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tions, their hopes, their plans, their 
ambitions. The German delegate 
would rise and tell the real truth 
(So help me God!) about Germany. 
We Americans don’t know that 
truth. We read reams of stuff, on 
one side or the other. Under my 
eyes I have Garet Garrett’s “The 
Rescue of Germany” which indicts 
Germany, and on the other hand H. 
R. Knickerbocker’s series entitled 
“Behind the German Smoke 
Screen,” which seems to justify Ger- 
many. They both purport to de- 
scribe Germany just as she is but 
like other accounts ostensibly more 
philosophic and profound, they 
bewilder us with their contradic- 
tions. So, who knows Germany? 

Then the Japanese delegate would 
rise and tell the truth (so help me 
Buddha, or Shinto, or Koto-Kauri 
or whatever he swears by) about 
Japan in Manchuria; then the Rus- 
sian (they should let the Russians 
in); then the Spanish (what are 
they driving at in Spain?) ; then the 
Mexican and so on. Such a game 
has never yet been played. Of 
course there is the suspicion—too 
well grounded—that the nations 
wouldn’t play fair, but suppose, 
suppose they did, what would hap- 
pen? My thesis is that God would 
win and the devil lose. The world 
is in bondage to Satan, because of 
the universal habit of lying; telling 
the truth would set us free. 

















Recent 


PAPAL ENCYCLICAL ON REUNION OF 
CHRISTENDOM 


AN Encyclical bearing the date of 
Christmas, 1931, was issued by His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI., appealing 
to all Christians to unite in “one 
fold under one shepherd.” The 
Encyclical was published in both 
Latin and Italian and the Latin ver- 
sion was broadcast from the Vat- 
ican City radio station. It marked 
the close of the 1500th anniversary 
celebration of the Council of Ephe- 
sus, and as a lasting memorial of 
this celebration, the Holy Father au- 
thorized a new Mass and Office of 
the Maternity of Mary. The En- 
cyclical bears the title, “Luz Veri- 
tatis.” 

The Associated Press published 
the English version of the official 
summary, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken. The En- 
cyclical treats fully, supported by 
historical and dogmatic arguments, 
the doctrines of the hypostatic 
union of the divine and the human 
natures in the one Person, Jesus 
Christ; the Divine Motherhood of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary; and the 
divine right of the Roman Pontiff 
to teach the whole Church in mat- 
ters of faith and morals with su- 
preme and infallible authority. 
Most of the historical arguments 
for the last point are taken from 
the incidents surrounding the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus. An objection often 
made against the Papal prerogative, 
namely, that this Council showed 
itself superior to the Pope by re- 
examining and pronouncing upon a 
question already decided by the 
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Pope, is answered in the present 
Encyclical by “irrefutable historical 
arguments.” It shows clearly that 
the Papal Legates to the Council 
had precise orders from Pope Celes- 
tine not to put the question in dis- 
cussion again but to consider it al- 
ready settled and defined by the 
Apostolic See. This was done; all 
the Fathers approving and consent- 
ing to the words of the Pope whom 
they call the “custodian of the 
Faith.” 

Both Holy Scripture and Tradi- 
tion are appealed to in expounding 
the doctrine of the hypostatic union 
and the Divine Motherhood of 
Mary, and the Protestant objection 
to veneration of the Blessed Virgin 
is very clearly answered. It was 
while discussing the two natures in 
Christ and the parallel union be- 
tween Christ and His Church, that 
the Holy Father addressed his pa- 
ternal invitation to all dissident 
children who, by ancient and mod- 
ern schisms and heresies, have lac- 
erated this mystical union, to re- 
turn to the one Fold and the sole 
Pastor. It was this portion of the 
Encyclical that aroused most com- 
ment in this country, some of it 
quite hostile but much of it cordial 
and hopeful. 

A special appeal was made to the 
Eastern schismatic Churches who 
venerate Mary as we do, to return 
to their “ancient common Father,” 
who in the person of Celestine unit- 
ed with most of them—all except 
the Nestorians,—in proclaiming the 
Blessed Virgin Mary to be the 
“Theotokos,”’ the Mother of God, 
fifteen hundred years ago. 
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RETIRED FRENCH CARDINAL DIES 


Four years ago, the distinguished 
French Jesuit theologian, Cardinal 
Billot, resigned from the Sacred 
College and retired to a house of his 
Order near Rome, where he lived in 
prayer and meditation preparing 
for death which came to him a few 
days before Christmas. He was 
eighty-five years old and he had 
been in poor health for some years. 
His was the first resignation from 
the Sacred College in several cen- 
turies. He had been created a Car- 
dinal by Pope Pius X. in 1911, after 
a distinguished career as Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology at the Gre- 
gorian University in Rome. May 
his soul rest in peace! 


ip 
—_ 





CATHOLIC EVIDENCE GUILDS IN 
AMERICA 


WITHIN a few days of each other, 
Catholic Evidence Guilds started 
functioning in New York and 
Washington. The New York group 
was organized a few years ago and 
its members have been quietly 
training since, and on January 4th 
began a series of radio talks. They 
organized at a retreat of the Ford- 
ham Law School Sodality, at Mt. 
Manresa, New York, in March, 1928. 
Regular classes were held thereafter 
in philosophy and theology, and 
when they were sufficiently in- 
structed the men gave their services 
to address various Catholic groups. 
Now radio station WLBX in Long 
Island City has given the Guild a 
half-hour period every Monday eve- 
ning at six o’clock. All the talks 
and the answering of questions sub- 
mitted laymen conduct, and there 
is a brief musical program accom- 
panying. 
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The Guild in Washington has 
just been launched by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Hart, of the Catholic 
University of America, its object be- 
ing to familiarize its members with 
Catholic doctrines to enable them 
to accept any teaching assignment 
that may be given them. 


<i 
—_ 





AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


St. Louts UNIVERSITY, conducted 
by the Jesuit Fathers, was the meet- 
ing place during the Christmas holi- 
days of the American Catholic Phil- 
osophical Association. There were 
papers on the political philosophy 
of St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and round-table discus- 
sions in the various branches of phi- 
losophy. Officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, the Rev. J. A. McWilliams, 
S.J., head of the Department of Phi- 
losophy of St. Louis University; 
Vice-President, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
C. Miltner, C.S.C., Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Notre Dame University; 
and Secretary and Treasurer, the 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart, of the De- 
partment of Philosophy of the Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D. C. 


_ 
— 





NEw NAME For N. C. W. C. 
PUBLICATION 


THE official organ of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has 
been the N. C. W. C. Review. In 
January it made its appearance 
with an entirely new typographical 
make-up, and with several new fea- 
tures, under the name, Catholic Ac- 
tion. These changes were author- 
ized by the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the Conference at the recent 




















meeting of the Bishops in Washing- 
ton. After some half-dozen articles, 
there follow special departments 
presenting study club outlines and 
other helpful suggestions to the 
clergy and the laity for the organi- 
zation and carrying on of local 
Catholic Action programs. 


_ 
> 





FINLAND VOTES TO REPEAL 
PROHIBITION 


THE question of prohibition in 
Finland was submitted to the vot- 
ers and the returns showed an over- 
whelming majority in favor of re- 
peal. Even in many of the rural 
districts the Drys were defeated. 
Two-thirds of the women who vot- 
ed were in favor of repeal. In re- 
sponse to this referendum a special 
session of Parliament was called 
for January 19th to act on a bill for 
repeal. A few days before this date 
the Cabinet made public the substi- 
tute measure to be presented to the 
Diet. It provides for the formation 
of a company in which the control- 
ling interest would be held by the 
government, which would import, 
manufacture and sell all alcoholic 
beverages; there will be no private 
profit. The bill provides for local 
option; municipal and communal 
communities by a two-thirds vote, 
may prohibit manufacture, impor- 
tation and sale within their juris- 
diction. Out of the profits of the 
government-controlled company fif- 
teen per cent is to be devoted to an 
old-age and unemployment fund, 
fifteen per cent for the furtherance 
of temperance work, twenty per 
cent to be divided among cultural, 
temperance and benevolent activi- 
ties in all communities, seven per 
cent to stock holders, and the bal- 
ance to the expenses of the cam- 
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paign against illegal liquor trade. 
With the adoption of this measure 
by Finland, the United States was 
left the only nation in the world 
with a Prohibition Law. 


- 
> 





New MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF 
New York 


In January another Museum was 
added to the places of interest in the 
City of New York, this one devoted 
entirely to the history of the city. The 
exhibits are arranged so as to give 
a picture of the development of New 
York from the arrival of Hendrick 
Hudson to the building of the pres- 
ent-day skyscraper. There are 
models depicting scenes from old 
New York, such as tribal life among 
the Indians in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Bowling Green in the eight- 
eenth century, and Central Park in 
the middle of the last century. Old 
prints give authentic views of build- 
ings and street scenes long past, and 
there are many oil portraits of indi- 
viduals who played leading rdéles in 
the city’s life; among these is the 
picture of Dominick Lynch, who is 
designated as one of the leading 
Catholics and leading merchants of 
his era, “a founder of St. Peter’s, 
the first Catholic Church in the city, 
and Signer of the message of con- 
gratulation from the Catholics of 
the United States to George Wash- 
ington on his inauguration as first 
President of the United States.” 


ip 
> 





VIEWS OF RELIGIOUS BoDIES ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


AN important statement by rep- 
resentatives of the Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish Faiths was made 
public early in January, which ad- 
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vocates immediate public works to 
relieve unemployment, shorter 
working hours with no reduction in 
wages, and unemployment and old- 
age insurance. The statement was 
issued over the names of the Rev. 
R. A. McGowan of the Social Action 
Department of the N. C. W. C., the 
Rev. James Myers of the Social 
Service Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, and Rabbi Edward L. Is- 
rael of the Social Justice Commis- 
sion of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 

It has been called the most im- 
portant pronouncement from these 
religious bodies since their joint at- 
tack on the twelve-hour day in the 
steel industry. They stated that 


they heartily commended the move- 
ment for relief of the victims of un- 
employment, but at the same time 
they expressed their conviction that 


relief was not enough. “The very 
assistance of church forces in im- 
mediate relief measures,” the state- 
ment says, “makes increasingly im- 
perative their moral duty to chal- 
lenge the social injustices which 
have made relief necessary. We 
must recognize that the community 
relief plans as at present proposed, 
or even supplementary federal ap- 
propriations which it seems to us 
will be needed to meet the problem 
of unemployment, are in effect 
nothing but a temporary dole—a 
palliative, not a solution. Such re- 
lief is in fact grossly inadequate to 
prevent tragic demoralization of 
individual and family life. 
“Employment is the only cure for 
unemployment. Yet the bald fact 
remains that regardless of what- 
ever improvement may occur in 
general business conditions we are 
entering the third winter of severe 
unemployment without seeing put 
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into actual operation any states- 
manlike or constructive program to 
provide work for any but a small 
minority of the idle. 

“We believe that immediate and 
adequate appropriations should be 
made available by national as well 
as local governments for such need- 
ed and useful public works as road 
construction, development of parks, 
elimination of grade crossings, flood 
control projects, reforestation, and 
the clearing of slum areas in our 
cities. If such a governmental pro- 
gram be undertaken now we will 
face the months that lie ahead with 
prospects for work for a large num- 
ber of the unemployed and conse- 
quently increased purchasing power 
which will stimulate all business. 
The economic wisdom of this pro- 
posal has been attested by leading 
economists. 

“We note with satisfaction the 
tendency to institute a shorter work 
day and week without reduction in 
wages in the effort to solve the 
problem of technological unemploy- 
ment. 

“Society’s responsibility for the 
preservation of human values in in- 
dustrial life makes the principle of 
social insurance, particularly insur- 
ance against unemployment and 
want in old age, an indispensable 
part of sound social policy and the 
most self-respecting form of relief. 
We protest against the misleading 
use of the word ‘dole’ to describe 
systems of unemployment insur- 
ance. 

“We affirm our belief in the ne- 
cessity of a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth and income which 
would increase purchasing power 
and tend to balance production and 
consumption. We, therefore, par- 
ticularly de plore indiscriminate 
wage cuts at this time as socially 
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unjust and tending to intensify bit- 
terness and industrial unrest, and 
still further to lower the purchasing 
power of the masses. 

“We hold that it is now time that 
the engineering principle of plan- 
ning, which has been so success- 
fully introduced into individual fac- 
tories should be extended to the 
control of entire industries and of 
industry in general. The sugges- 
tions made by Gerard Swope are a 
welcome indication of the aware- 
ness of some of our industrial lead- 
ers of the necessity for some kind 
of economic planning. Participa- 
tion of labor through representa- 
tives of their own choosing and an 
equitable distribution of wealth and 
income should be incorporated in 
any form of national planning and 
control. 

“The principle of codperative 
planning must be extended also to 
world economic relations including 
balances of production, consump- 
tion and exchange, access to raw 
materials, questions of tariffs, 
movement of gold, intergovernmen- 
tal war debts, and the economic 
waste of armaments. 

“Unemployment is so devastating 
in its physical, mental and moral 
consequences that the present con- 
ditions constitute to our mind a na- 
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tional and international emergency 
which calls for courageous social 
action and the adoption of heroic 
measures adequate to the gravity of 
the situation.” 


<< 
—— 





New RETREAT MOVEMENT FOR 
WoMEN 


THE Religious of the Cenacle in 
New York inaugurated a Cenacle 
Retreat League for Laywomen, at a 
meeting held in their Convent, 628 
West 140th Street, on January 18th, 
at which Mrs. Carlton J. H. Hayes 
presided. The Rev. John J. Corbett, 
S.J., of the staff of the Sacred Heart 
Messenger, spoke on “The Modern 
Retreat Movement and the Cenacle,” 
and addresses were made by Miss 
Mary G. Hawks, President of the 
National Council of Catholic Wom- 
en; Miss Dorothy J. Willman, exec- 
utive secretary of the “Queen’s 
Work Sodality,” of St. Louis, and 
Miss Constance Armstrong, Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Young Wom- 
en’s Club, New York, on “Pius XI. 
and Retreats,” “Retreats and Cath- 
olic Action,” and “Retreats in Club 
Work,” respectively. 

Pending the complete organiza- 
tion, Mrs. Thaddeus G. Armstrong 
will serve as temporary President. 











Our Contributors 


THovuGH EvUPHEMIA VAN RENSSE- 
LAER (Mrs. CHRISTOPHER) WYATT 
(“The Making of George Washing- 
ton”) is known to us principally, 
and pridefully, as dramatic and lit- 
erary critic, she is also a serious stu- 
dent of American History, having 
lectured on that subject before the 
New York Historical Association, 
the Genealogical Society, etc. An 
article on “Thomas Dongan, First 
Catholic Governor of New York” is 
among her early contributions to 
our pages. 


CuHartes G. Mortimer (“The 
Prison”), for several years an oc- 
casional contributor, has left his 
post as Classical and Historical 
Master at Stonyhurst College to en- 
ter upon a business career. He 
hopes, as we do, that “the Muse will 
yet speak to him at times” neverthe- 
less. 


WE are assured by BertHa Rap- 
rorp Sutton (“Concessions”) that 
she writes only facts when she men- 


tions a cure at Lourdes. Even so, 
her yearly sojourns there furnish 
her with ample material for her 
graceful pen. Mrs. Sutton is at 
present visiting friends in Morocco. 


Etta Francis GILBERT (Mrs. 
JAMES Epwarp Kinney) (“Con- 
tacts’’), living permanently now in 
New York, writes feelingly of the 
poet’s nostalgia for his native hills. 
Nevertheless the city does not mar 
her gift of poignant, lyric expres- 
sion. 


THERE is surely nobody better 
qualified to interpret the ideals of 
“Franciscan Poverty” than one who 
lives it, and likewise nobody better 
qualified to appraise a book than 
one who has seen it grow. FATHER 
Dunstan, O.S.F.C., M.A., B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), is a friend of the author of 
The Franciscan Adventure in the 
appendix of which may be found a 
letter he wrote her disagreeing with 
her main thesis. An English Ca- 
puchin, Father Dunstan has been 
stationed at the Franciscan House 
in Providence since its foundation 
in 1926, for the past two years as its 
Superior. He is much in demand 
as preacher, lecturer and retreat 
master. Father Dunstan is the au- 
thor of Franciscan Mysticism, and 
a member of our reviewing staff. 


THERE will doubtless be no ques- 
tion whatsoever in our minds on 
the subject after reading Harvey 
WIcKHAM’s “Did Shakespeare Mur- 
der his Father?” It will also deep- 
en our regret at the early silencing 
of his brilliant satiric pen. Mrs. 
Wickham writes to us from Tien- 
tsin, China, where she finds herself 
at home in the Italian Concession 
after her long residence in Rome. 


One of the most widely published 
of our Southern poets is JoHN Ricu- 
ARD MORELAND (“Mallaranny”), 
founder and former editor of The 
Lyric. He has been writing for us 
at intervals since 1926, and in the 
past decade has published four vol- 
umes of his collected verse. 




















Our first new contributor this 
month is the ComTEssE MARIE 
LovisE DE Meeus (“The Belgian 
Revolution of 1830”), the only child 
of the late novelists, Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. She has published 
a History of Italian Literature and 
a short Life of Dante, has revised 
and written the preface for the Bo- 
hun Library edition of Carey’s 
translation of The Divine Comedy 
and is also the author of a short 
miracle play, Sister Dove and Broth- 
er Wolf. Since her marriage in 
1922, her writings have dealt prin- 
cipally with the history and politics 
of her adopted country. The Com- 
tesse has contributed articles there- 
on to The Nineteenth Century and 
After, America, etc. 


AN impressive roster is that of 
“Our Convert Singers” drawn up 
by Wriiu1aAM M. Lamers, Pu.D., in 
his initial contribution to our pages. 
Dr. Lamers is now Professor of 
Speech and Director of the School 
of Speech at Marquette University. 
He has published five plays, and has 
written on all phases of theatrical 
activity for Practical Stage Work, 
the organ of the Catholic Dramatic 
Movement. The Missionary and the 
Catholic School Journal have also 
printed his work. 


Atice J. BuckLey (“Damn the 
Missionaries!”’), another new con- 
tributor, is a graduate of the Ford- 
ham University School of Social 
Studies and was formerly Director 
of the National Poster Art Alliance. 
Her article is the rescript of pro- 
found impressions made upon her 
during a recent trip around the 
world. Miss Buckley is a member 
of the American Woman’s Associa- 
tion of New York City. 
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(H1nKson) 
in harness and 
“Mrs. Ponsonby’s China” was sent 
us only a few weeks before her 


KATHARINE 'TYNAN 


died practically 


death. Evidences of the affection 
in which she was universally held, 
still continue to be heard in the lit- 
erary world. 


WE have an interesting new con- 
tributor in MAurRIcE F. BELL, who 
came into the Church in 1929 after 
filling many important posts in the 
Anglican ministry. His wife and 
three sons have followed him into 
the Church,—the eldest is now a 
novice at Downside, and the second 
is in the Albertinum Dominican 
Seminary at Fribourg. Mr. Bell is 
the author of a book on Church 
Music and is on the Council of the 
Plainsong and Mediaeval Music 
School. He now lives in Rome 
where he is Librarian of “The 
Beda,” the subject of his article, 
and teacher of Rhetoric in the Scot- 
tish College. 


FrED REYNOLDS, a new English 
poet, will charm our readers with 
“Dormitio B. M. Virginis.” He 
makes his home in Elstead, Godalm- 
ing, England. 


WE welcome the return to our 
pages of WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL 
(“The Centenary of the Autocrat”) 
after an absence of several years. 
Mr. Merrill was on the staff of 
the Newberry Library in Chicago 
for many years and is now con- 
nected with the John Crerar Li- 
brary in that city. He is Associate- 
Editor of Mid-America, writes for 
Thought, the Catholic Historical 
Review, New Scholasticism, etc., 
and is the author of a Code for 
Classifiers. 





Mew Books 


Modern India. Edited by Sir John Cumming.—William Archer: Life, Work 
and Friendships. By Lt. Col. C. Archer.—The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund 
Gosse. By the Hon. Evan Charteris, K.C.—The Inquisition. By A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill.—Cardinal Newman. By Gaius Glenn Atkins.—Mexico: A Study of the Two 
Americas. By Stuart Chase.—On the King’s Highway. By Sister M. Eleanore.— 
Broome Stages. By Clemence Dane.—Two People. By A. A. Milne.—Maid in 
Waiting. By John Galsworthy.—Giuseppe Verdi: His Life and Works. By Fran- 
cis Toye.—Letters of Giacomo Puccini. Edited by Giuseppe Adami.—Schumann: 
A Life of Suffering. By Victor Basch.—Catholic Journalism. 1789-1930. By Apol- 
linaris W. Baumgartner.—Minnie Maylow’s Story and Other Tales and Scenes. By 
John Masefield.—Matthias at the Door. By Edwin Arlington Robinson.—Classic 
Americans. By Henry Seidel Canby.—Whitman and Burroughs—Comrades. By 
Clara Barrus.—American Poetry from the Beginning to Whitman. Edited by 
Louis Untermeyer.—Foreign Publications. 


Modern India. Edited by Sir John 
Cumming. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $1.50. 

Under the able editorship of Sir 
John Cumming have been gathered 
together, in this volume of 300 
pages full of encyclopedic informa- 
tion, eighteen chapters each written 
by an expert. Modern India, with 
its multiplicity of problems old and 
new, cannot be dealt with more ade- 


quately than by a number of au- 


thorities. Yet one is aware of a 
single directing mind in this com- 
pilation, for the editor has succeed- 
ed in giving the book a unity and 
cohesion which save it from the fate 
of many a symposium. 

“It is not,” explains Sir John 
Cumming, “a history of India: it 
does not profess to supply solutions 
of the problems of current politics, 
nor does it forecast the future. But 
it does strive to set forth some im- 
portant elements of the Indian sit- 
uation by means of a dispassionate 
presentation of things as they are, 
together with some account of the 
causes which have made them what 
they are.” 

After the recent perplexing con- 
troversies over the political future 
of the sub-continent, it is a relief 
to be transported from the realm of 
opinion to the realm of fact. “In 


few countries are hastily formed 
conclusions more likely to be wrong 
than in India,” was the gist of a 
remark made by Archbishop Good- 
ier, S.J., formerly Archbishop of 
Bombay, in the present writer’s 
hearing a few months ago. One is 
compelled in India, however reluc- 
tantly, to fit political theory to fact. 
It is highly dangerous to reverse the 
process. 

The first chapter of the volume, 
appropriately enough, deals with 
the country, peoples, languages and 
creeds. It is written by Sir Har- 
court Butler in that classical style 
which one associates with his work. 
His grasp of the subject and his 
reverence for India, acquired by 
half a lifetime spent there, are 
vividly revealed by the masterly 
perspective in which he presents his 
picture. 

To pass immediately from the 
first chapter to the last, which is 
significantly entitled “Labour,” 
calls for a sudden adjustment of 
vision from the perspective of cen- 
turies to the perspective of our own 
times. Sir Alexander Murray, writ- 
ing with the evidence of the recent 
Royal Commission on Labor in In- 
dia fresh in his mind, is of opinion 
that India must expand industrially, 
“if the population continues to in- 























crease as it has in the past decade.” 
The Royal Commission’s Report on 
Labor, which was published a few 
months ago, is an epoch-making 
document, but for those who have 
not the time to study it, the survey 
of its conclusions contained in this 
chapter is invaluable. Side by side 
with the assimilation by India of 
modern political and social philoso- 
phies of the West the process of hu- 
man industrialization, for which we 
in the West are responsible, is also 
exercising a profound influence. 

But India is still almost entirely 
an agricultural country. The cen- 
sus of 1921 showed that nearly 80 
per cent of the population is de- 
pendent for its livelihood on agri- 
culture or industries subsidiary to 
it. That is why the two chapters 
on “Agriculture and Famine Relief” 
and “Peasants, Landholders, and 
the State” form so important a part 
of this book. “When the time 
comes to sum up the achievements 
of British rule in India,” remarks 
Sir Thomas Ward, “no name will 
stand higher on the roll of India’s 
benefactors than that of the irriga- 
tion engineer. His achievement 
may be shortly expressed in the 
statement that the estimated value 
of the crops raised annually on the 
areas receiving State irrigation is 
more than the total capital outlay 
on the works themselves.” For the 
first time in the history of India it 
may be said to-day that widespread 
famine is a thing of the past. 

Sir John Cumming contributes an 
illuminating article entitled “Law 
and Order” from which it is inter- 
esting to learn that “the personnel 
of 198,000 men in British India is 
almost entirely Indian. The Brit- 
ish element consists of less than 
600 of the higher officers, and of 
about 800 police sergeants, who are 
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mainly found in the large capitals.” 
This is the kind of book most 
difficult to review, for it is itself a 
review. The best compliment which 
could be paid it is that, taking into 
account its scope and purpose, one 
looks in vain for points to criticize. 
On no page so far as can be discov- 
ered, is there a single statement 
which can be challenged and that 
means a great deal in writing con- 
structively on a highly controversial 
subject. The reader is supplied 
with an exhaustive index, an admi- 
rable colored map of the country, 
and many diagrams. R. W. 


William Archer: Life, Work, and 
Friendships. By Lt. Col. C. Archer. 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $5.00. 

The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund 
Gosse. By the Hon. Evan Char- 
teris, K.C. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $5.00. 

The lives of Archer and of Gosse 
provide many parallels. Both en- 
countered spiritual obstacles in the 
faith of their fathers; each from 
youth revealed a decided bent for 
what was to become his life’s work, 
Archer in criticism of the drama, 
Gosse in criticism of literature; each 
devoted his energies with a full and 
joyous concentration to his special 
field and in it achieved brilliant suc- 
cess. Both had (in Archer’s words) 
“astonishingly fortunate lives.” 
Finally, they were friends, blessed 
with a sense of humor and a com- 
mand of irony, whose interests con- 
verged in their aggressive admira- 
tion for Ibsen. It was Gosse who 
wrote the first critique of the Nor- 
wegian ever to appear in an English 
publication; it was Archer who led 
the struggle to get his dramas acted 
in London and who translated them 
into English. 
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Despite these parallels, Archer 
and Gosse present numerous points 
of unlikeness. Archer was a Uni- 
versity graduate, Gosse a striking 
instance of self-education. Archer 
was reserved, Gosse expansive; 
Archer had the keener mind, Gosse 
the broader interests. To read 
Gosse is a delight, to read Archer a 
stimulus. There was something 
feminine about Gosse’s mind re- 
vealed in his desire for mental ac- 
tivity as distinguished from deliber- 
ate reasoning. Archer’s mind was 
masculine: supported by the con- 
viction arrived at early and never 
abandoned that the stage should 
mirror life, it delighted in the very 
thing that Gosse found impossible. 
Both possessed styles of distinction: 
Gosse’s marked by grace, Archer’s 
by vigor. Finally, Gosse’s ultimate 


gift was instinctive taste; Archer’s 
penetrating judgment. 


Archer was an excellent critic of 
literature but his major interests 
centered in the stage, and in his six- 
ties, taking his cue from a dream, 
he turned his hand to original 
drama and scored a tremendous 
success with The Green Goddess. 
As the ablest dramatic critic of his 
time and a valiant fighter for a 
clean and vital stage he will deserv- 
edly be long remembered. Colonel 
Archer’s Life is written with tact 
and sympathy, and presents the pic- 
ture of an eager, brilliant mind rich 
in zest and vigor, in ideals, courage 
and insight. 

Gosse knew everybody of conse- 
quence in the French no less than 
in the English world of contempo- 
rary letters. The minutiz of schol- 
arship weighed upon him heavily 
and his occasional disregard of 
them brought him more than one 
sharp humiliation. His generosity 
to young writers was unfailing and 
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his advice was always directed 
against insincerity, carelessness and 
the tempting cliché. In every sense 
he was a born man of books, begin- 
ning his career in his teens as an 
assistant in the British Museum, 
laying down his pen only on his 
deathbed, and leaving behind him a 
private library, selected with un- 
erring discrimination over many 
decades, valued at $125,000. Mr. 
Charteris’ Life, which runs to over 
500 beautifully printed pages, is the 
fascinating record of one of the 
most full and successful careers 
among recent men of letters. 
J. 3. R 


The Inquisition. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.00. 

One cannot read many pages of 
this inaccurate, unscholarly and 
prejudiced volume without being 
convinced of the author’s utter in- 
competence in matters of Church 
history. We may grant that he can 
reel off by the yard stories of whal- 
ers, pirates, and deep sea hunters; 
but we know that serious study is 
not his province. 

I have heard that this simpie soul 
wondered why Catholic book-sellers 
refused to handle his book. I will 
tell him why. A writer who holds 
that superstition is the basis of 
every religion, and that primitive 
Christianity tended to preserve it; 
who asserts that St. Joan of Arc was 
an “ignorant, exalted and highly 
superstitious country girl, suffering 
from mental illusions and emotion- 
al insanity”; who declares that the 
Church in the thirteenth century did 
not know what was and what was 
not orthodox; who accuses the Irish 
refugees on the Continent in Crom- 
well’s time of being cannibals, must 
be a moron or an imbecile if he ex- 

















pects any honest or intelligent Cath- 
olic to ask three dollars for such 
arrant nonsense. And yet the blurb 
on the cover assures the reader that 
this book is “absolutely unpreju- 
diced, historically accurate, and un- 
biased.” Even his bibliography is a 
fake, inaccurately cited and stolen 
from other bibliographies without 
having been read by the compiler. 
He has not even the honesty of a 
Lea, who once in a while at least 
tells the truth. B. L. C. 


Cardinal Newman. By Gaius Glenn 
Atkins. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50. 

This study by a Protestant clergy- 
man is a strange blend of the sound 
and the unsound, of sympathy and 
misunderstanding, of admiration 
and conscious superiority. The ef- 
fort to tell Newman’s story fairly 
and to interpret his significance is 
evident and honestly made, but is 
only spasmodically successful. “The 
ex-Anglican Cardinal” (as the blurb 
calls Newman) eludes Dr. Atkins so 
often that the final impression is of 
fundamental failure. 

Dr. Atkins dismisses Newman’s 
masterpiece The Present Position of 
Catholics with the amazing declara- 
tion that “the lectures are not out- 
standing,” as if to absolve “the 
twentieth century liberal who has 
little patience with the ex-Anglican 
Cardinal” from the necessity of 
reading them. He finds excuses for 
Kingsley’s gratuitous attack on 
Newman, but accuses Newman of 
coarseness in attacking the degen- 
erate Achilli for his slanders against 
the Catholic Church. The recital of 
this case, as so often in Dr. Atkins’s 
book, is irritating because its em- 
phasis is in the wrong place, its im- 
plications are unfair, and its con- 
clusion pharisaic. In similar vein 
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he tells of Newman’s attitude to- 
ward the Vatican Council, announc- 
ing sagely: “He was opposed to the 
dogma [of infallibility] because he 
thought in theory that one dogma a 
century was enough and because his 
habit of mind predisposed him to a 
belief in the infallibility of the 
Church rather than the temporal 
head of it.” (One is reminded of 
Matthew Arnold’s story of the youth 
who transformed Macbeth’s “Canst 
thou not minister to a mind dis- 
eased?” into “Can you not wait 
upon the lunatic?”) The following 
sentence applied to Newman is lu- 
dicrous, but applied to Dr. Atkins is 
revealing indeed: “The conception 
of the Divine Immanence which his 
own century believed to be its dis- 
tinctive contribution to faith, for 
which he might have found sanction 
in the Greek mind of the early 
Church he idealized so greatly, and 
which the questing mind of the 
twentieth century seeks through the 
cosmic vastness of the universe and 
its own nostalgia for the eternal, es- 
caped John Henry Newman.” For- 
tunately, it did. 

Dr. Atkins’s attempt to explain 
what is of lasting value in Newman 
contains nothing new, and is one of 
the most disappointing chapters in 
a disappointing book. J. J. BR. 


Mexico: A Study of the Two Amer- 
In col- 


icas. By Stuart Chase. 

laboration with Marian Tyler. 
Illustrated by Diego Rivera. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


In the course of a five months’ 
stay in Mexico, Stuart Chase fell 
under the spell of our charming and 
complex southern neighbor. So he 
has written a book contrasting the 
life of the Mexican peasant with the 
life of the average citizen of a typ- 
ical “Middletown,” U. S. A. As a 
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sort of cross section of the primitive 
Mexico least affected by European 
and Yankee influences, the author 
presents the little town of Tepozt- 
lan, sixty miles south of Mexico 
City, inhabited by 4,000 people 
mostly Indians and illiterate. It is 
practically a machineless commu- 
nity with a purely handicraft cul- 
ture; and Mr. Chase’s gift for vivid 
and illuminating picturization, in- 
vests the simple existence of these 
primitive mountaineers with no lit- 
tle charm. “The gospel of Middle- 
town is work and the gospel of 
Tepoztlan is play,” says our author; 
and he seems quite persuaded that 
on the whole the poor Mexican gets 
much more joy out of life than the 
average Middletonian, though there 
are certain drawbacks to be sure in 
such matters as physical comfort 
and hygiene. 

Unfortunately for the prestige 
which has hitherto attached to his 


reputation, this “wandering econo- 
mist” has wandered too far. He 
gets mixed up—apparently he is 
only semi-conscious of it, but he 
does get mixed up—in a variety of 


historical, political, ethical and 
theological issues; and in dealing 
with these he is so absurdly uncrit- 
ical as to look more like an under- 
cover man, or a paid propagandist 
than a scientific economist. Wild 
guessing, solemn misstatement, un- 
pardonable suppression show him 
to be either violently prejudiced or 
amazingly uninformed. The book 
contains illustrations by Diego Ri- 
vera no less objectionable than the 
text. Probably both author and 
artist if taxed with unfairness to 
the Catholic Church, would run for 
cover and claim “they did not know 
it was loaded.” But after all the re- 
sponsibility must attach to some- 
one. In view of the circular sent 
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out by the Mail Service Department, 
it looks as if clever craftsmen whose 
ignorance resembles bigotry, may 
hope to receive unexpected assist- 
ance from the office of a most repu- 
table publishing house. J. MCS. 


On the King’s Highway. By Sister 
M. Eleanore. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $3.50. 

Sister Eleanore’s history of the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross is a beau- 
tifully written and well-documented 
history of a religious order, which 
under the inspiration and guidance 
of the saintly and scholarly Father 
Moreau, has written its name in let- 
ters of gold in the annals of Amer- 
ican Church history. The tiny mis- 
sion planted in the wilderness of 
Indiana in 1843 by four French 
sisters in the face of hardships and 
trials of every sort, has within a 
hundred years been the fruitful 
mother of one hundred and thirty- 
seven foundations, the greatest of 
which is the well-known St. Mary’s 
School for girls at Notre Dame. 

In this fascinating volume, which 
breathes on every page the love of 
Christ for souls, Sister Eleanore 
gives us many a striking portrait of 
priest and sister, traces the develop- 
ment of her congregation in every 
foundation, and tells us of the sis- 
ters’ eagerness to serve in hospi- 
tals, schools and on the battlefield 
no matter what the cost. As Fa- 
ther Donahue said in his farewell 
sermon to the sisters leaving for 
Bengal in 1927: “From the days of 
her saintly founder, Father Moreau, 
until the present, Holy Cross has 
never turned a deaf ear to the 
voice of Christ’s little ones.” May 
this history inspire many a voca- 
tion, and tell the unthinking world 
outside the cloister what convent 
life really means. B. LC. 




















Broome Stages. By Clemence Dane. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $3.00. 

Two People. By A. A. Milne. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Maid in Waiting. By John Gals- 
worthy. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

An author may be generous in the 
length of his book or in the variety 
of its content, but seldom are these 
two forms of abundance found in 
happy combination since Charles 
Dickens gave to a delighted world 
his crowded, exuberant novels. All 
the more remarkable, therefore, are 
Clemence Dane’s seven hundred 
pages of astute character drawing, 
interspersed with rarely beautiful 
vignettes of scenes that have the 
detailed perfection of an interior by 
Walter Gay—the whole a_back- 
ground for seven generations of the 
Broomes, a stage family recalling 
through personal charm, social and 
theatrical distinction the inimitable 
Barrymores. The Broomes were, 
above all, charming and illustrated 
the truth that only the enchanted 
can communicate enchantment; and 
life to this family was a full and 
delicious cup. 

“The great families of the stage 
are the last dynasties that exercise 
the divine right,” Clemence Dane 
wriies and proves her dictum amply 
with an artist’s discrimination of 
those differences of character and 
temperament from which both com- 
edies and tragedies are drawn. 
Words for her become colors or the 
sharpest scalpels whose cutting is 
for definition not cruelty. She 
draws unforgettable pictures, such 
as that of the home of the Irish 
peer, Sir Joscelyn Pallas. 

In contrast to this monumental 
novel A. A. Milne’s first attempt at 
the novel form—according to the 
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jacket—is light as thistledown, but 
it is not without a definite charm 
of its own, comparable to that of a 
sunny Surrey valley after visiting 
the Giant’s Causeway in a storm. 
His hero and heroine are, refresh- 
ingly, a husband and wife in love 
with each other and the country. 
The husband writing a best-seller, 
they essay London for a winter sea- 
son only to return exultantly in the 
Spring to the familiar charms of 
their own home. The outline of 
the plot, if plot it can be called un- 
der Milne’s delicate manipulation, 
traces his whimsicalities and satires 
through scenes pleasant because un- 
burdened with heavy intention. 
His characterizations are delightful 
as this of Fairlie Hildersham: “He 
had, among other qualities, what he 
called a sense of public duty, which 
meant that he could only find occu- 
pation for his mind from the out- 
side, not from the inside.” 

Mr. Galsworthy’s Maid in Waiting 
falls far below the high literary 
standard of the Forsyte Saga and 
brings up the old question of an au- 
thor’s ability to work a certain vein 
indefinitely without a flagging of 
his own interest and consequently 
of his reader’s. These new repre- 
sentatives of the circles Mr. Gals- 
worthy knows so well are rather 
fatigued Forsytes than fresh crea- 
tions. “One of the principal char- 
acters is an American,” as the jack- 
et states, but what an American! 
Either Mr. Galsworthy has not vis- 
ited these shores since the gold 
rush, and we know that he has, or 
the American in English fiction as 
on the English stage will remain 
as unchangeable as the Pantaloon 
of the Christmas pantomime. Long 
ago he was created in this manner, 
and there is nothing more to say. 

A. MCC. S. 
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Giuseppe Verdi: His Life and Works. 


By Francis Toye. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $6.00. 

Letters of Giacomo Puccini. Edited 
by Giuseppe Adami. Translated 
by Ena Makin. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

Schumann: a Life of Suffering. By 
Victor Basch. Translated by 
Catherine Alison Phillips. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 
If modern society is tending, as 

some critics think, toward a sensi- 

bility exclusively musical, there will 
be an ever growing demand for well 
made books about music and musi- 
cians. Mr. Toye states in his pref- 
ace, however, that the impulse to 
write exhaustively on Verdi came 
from no monitions of the time spirit 
as expressed in the present Verdi 
renaissance in Germany and Eng- 
land. The distinguished musicog- 
rapher discovered Verdi for him- 


self, found that his music was rich 
and rewarding, and proceeded to 
communicate his zest to English- 
speaking peoples, for whom no ade- 
quate study of the master existed in 


their own language. The result is 
this standard biography. Some of 
the cognoscenti may wish to debate 
certain theses with the author, who 
stresses the independent evolution 
of Verdi’s art, its freedom from 
Wagnerian influence, which, he 
contends, in no way accounts for 
the greatness of Otello or Falstaff, 
written respectively in the seventh 
and eighth decades of the master’s 
life. Verdi produced his works as 
a tree bears leaf and fruit. Elbow- 
room is needed to unfold the evolu- 
tion of an artist to whom such diur- 
turnity was vouchsafed—joined to 
such fecundity. “One of the grand 
and gradual processes of nature,” is 
R. A. Streatfeild’s dictum. One half 
of the five hundred pages in this 
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volume is devoted to the events of 
eighty-seven years, Verdi’s life 
span; the remainder is given up to 
analyses of the librettos and scores 
of the operas, the Manzoni Requiem 
and minor works. A useful index 
enables the reader to shuttle nimbly 
between the Works and the Days— 
from the analyses of the works, to 
their historical setting. There is a 
liberal allotment of portraits and 
facsimiles, and musical quotations 
appear in the text. 

Verdi, it is said, was an undog- 
matic unbeliever, but those mystical 
moments in his Requiem Mass 
make one think of untroubled 
springs of his childish faith hidden 
away perhaps behind the stony ac- 
cretions of the years. 

His unerring sense of theater 
was shared by Puccini whose operas 
continue to demonstrate their via- 
bility on the contemporary stage. 
Lovers of La Bohéme and Madame 
Butterfly will welcome these letters 
in their English dress which hap- 
pily conveys the vivacity of the 
originals. Though concerned main- 
ly with professional matters, details 
of the composition and production 
of the operas, there are intimate 
glimpses into the feelings of the 
composer, cries of disgust or tri- 
umph mingle with shop-talk, and a 
homely recipe for cooking beans 
gets sandwiched between weightier 
matters. The editor, Puccini’s 
friend and librettist, after a bio- 
graphical introduction, leaves the 
letters, aided by footnotes and in- 
troductory comments, to tell the 
story of the years that lie between 
Le Villi of 1884 and Turandot of 
1924. The arrangement is chrono- 
logical as far as possible and the 
letters are given separate index. A 
few interesting facsimiles are in- 
cluded among the plates, 




















“Life is suffering,” said a famous 
artist at the apex of his career. It 
is from the angle of mental agony 
that the author has chosen to view 
the life of Schumann—la vie dou- 
loureuse, he calls it in the original. 
M. Basch, it may be recalled, has 
already written a sensitive analysis 
of Schumann’s art for Les Maitres 
de la Musique. He demonstrates in 
this study of Schumann’s character 
and temperament how deeply one 
may be moved by the pathos and 
tragedy of his life story without the 
meretricious aid of fiction. If the 
author’s style throbs with sensibil- 
ity when dealing with Schumann’s 
youth, it only reverberates the palpi- 
tant romanticism of thatera. Tears 
and sobs were quite as modish then 
as is the case-hardened pose to-day. 
Basing his work mainly on the let- 
ters and diaries of Robert and Clara 
Schumann and Brahms the author 
sums up all known data, throwing 
into strong relief, among other 
phases, the story of Schumann’s 
grand passion—his love for Clara 
Wieck—the prolonged thwarting of 
the lovers by Papa Wieck, a truly 
diabolic specimen of the genus 
Pater Familias now as extinct as 
the saber-toothed tiger. (The very 
rugged course of the loves of these 
two artists inevitably reminds one 
of another Robert, across the Eng- 
lish channel, engaged almost con- 
temporaneously in a like contest.) 
Yet out of the pain and humiliations 
of these years came Schumann’s 
great F sharp minor sonata, flow- 
ered the lyric ecstasy of the Frauen 
Liebe und Leben. 

The ferment of Schumann’s 
youth, his exacting ideals as com- 
poser, editor and critic, his cam- 
paign against the musical philistines 
of his day all take shape under the 
author’s sympathetic pen. It is a 
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tale of heroic effort, for Schumann 
not only lived consciously under the 
awful threat of hereditary madness, 
but he entertained that sinister vis- 
itant more than once before the 
final darkness of insanity closed on 
him in his forty-fourth year. He 
was justified in saying, “For twenty 
years I have striven to be a true 
servant of art.” The translation re- 
flects the spirit of the original. Ex- 
cellent press work and an artistic 
binding make this volume doubly 
attractive as a gift to a music lover. 
M. C. M. 


Catholic Journalism. 1789-1930. By 
Apollinaris W. Baumgartner (Fa- 
ther Apollinaris, O.M.Carm.). 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. $1.50. 

This is a book that has long 
waited to be written. It is a sur- 
vey, though not in great detail, of 
the rise, development and present 
condition of Catholic Journalism, 
the Catholic Press, in the United 
States. It is written by a scholar, a 
recipient of the degree of Master of 
Science in Journalism of Columbia 
University. It gives every indica- 
tion of painstaking scholarship; it 
is compactly written and covers in 
the brief space of one hundred and 
thirteen pages (bibliography, index, 
etc.) the entire stretch of Catholic 
Journalism from the days of Bish- 
op Carroll to the present. 

The author divides his subject in- 
to five periods, a chapter for each. 
In addition to the English-written 
Journals, he has a fine section de- 
voted to the foreign-language Cath- 
olic Journals (German, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Lithuanian, Italian and 
others). He has also a practically 
complete list of all the Catholic 
Journals in the United States to- 
day, naming the place of publica- 
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tion of each. He makes a distinc- 
tion between the Diocesan and pri- 
vately-owned papers. 

The book is beautifully printed 
and put together: worthy of Co- 
lumbia University work. It is a 
credit to the author and to Catholic 
Journalism. It should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in the 
press, religious or lay. J. JER. R. 


Minnie Maylow’s Story and Other 
Tales and Scenes. By John Mase- 
field. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

Matthias at the Door. 
Arlington Robinson. 
lisher. $1.75. 

Here are two books, mostly in 
narrative, by the two best contem- 
porary writers of narrative poetry 
in the English language. Both 
must be read by those who would 
follow and appraise our verse—and 
at least one may be read with de- 
light. 

The jacket of Minnie Maylow's 
Story announces that this first book 
of Mr. Masefield’s verse since his 
appointment as Poet Laureate is in 
the tradition of The Everlasting 
Mercy and The Widow in the Bye- 
Street; but being a collection of 
short poems it is far more in the 
tradition of Midsummer Night. The 
title poem, cast in the rimed cou- 
plets which seem its inevitable ves- 
ture, is a high-spirited serio-comic 
version of the old legend of the tale 
which lasts forever. 


By Edwin 
Same Pub- 





“Once (long ago) there was an Eng- 
lish king 
Who loved good stories more than 
anything,” 


run the opening lines; and how this 
king proffers his daughter’s hand 
and eventually his kingdom to the 
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poet who shall contrive an endless 
tale, with death to him who fails in 
the attempt—how an _ ingenuous 
and adventurous young minstrel 
confronts him with the story of the 
bursting granary pierced by one 
tiny hole through which one tiny 
locust may extract one grain at a 
time—then plays upon the theme 
until in very desperation of ennui 
the monarch offers his everything 
for silence, is an absolutely deli- 
cious tour de force. A fragment in 
Chaucerian form follows this, then 
a satirical fable of man and the 
beasts done in blank verse. But in 
“The Rose of the World”—a ro- 
mance of Henry and Eleanor and 
Fair Rosamond—Masefield returns 
to the rimed couplets he weaves so 
happily and to the medieval back- 
ground he paints with so glamorous 
a pity. He has written before of 
the star-crossed Tristan and Isolt, 
but never with a more ecstatic 
beauty than in “Tristan’s Singing.” 
And if the volume cannot be said to 
gain much except variety from its 
dramatic sketches or “scenes,” 
there is at least one—‘Richard 
Whittington” — which would add 
color and distinction to any college 
program. Altogether the book is 
worthy of the Laureate, and while 
scarcely one of his greatest, is ad- 
mirably constituted to make us re- 
joice in his Laureateship. 

One wishes it were possible to 
speak with equal enthusiasm of 
Matthias at the Door. But it is a 
grim door leading to tragedy—and 
Matthias is not very vital either in 
his earlier egotism or his later, 
somewhat hazy, regeneration—nor 
are the other characters whose lives, 
and particularly deaths, react upon 
him. There are moments of gloom- 
ily haunting Nature painting, and 
moments of felicitous phrase—as 





























when Matthias’ false wisdom falls 
suddenly and breaks “like glass on 
a stone floor”—but in the main Mr. 
Robinson’s art seems a little weary. 
At any rate, readers who once felt 
the thrill of his Tristram will never 
again be content with any such 
dreary psychological study as this 
year’s harvest. K. B. 


Classic Americans. By Henry Seidel 
Canby. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.00. 

Whitman and Burroughs—Comrades. 
By Clara Barrus. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

American Poetry from the Beginning 
to Whitman. Edited by Louis 
Untermeyer. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50. 
During the more than a hundred 

years that have elapsed since Syd- 

ney Smith ventured to suggest that 
nobody ever read an American 
book, American criticism has been 
all too negligent in showing us, with 
anything that amounts to a critical 
seriousness, that we really do have 
not only American readers but 

American writers as well. Here 

are three books which should go a 

long way in emphasizing the native 

flavor of our literary heritage. 

As Mr. Canby observes, what 
criticism we have had so far “has 
been too inclined to suggest that 
every ugly duckling, whether its 
name was Clemens or Whitman, 
should be trimmed to resemble a 
registered English fowl, and this is 
a more serious error than the pop- 
ular opposite of believing every 
awkward drake to be the original 
American swan.” In Classic Amer- 
icans Mr. Canby attempts to inter- 
pret the more eminent of our Amer- 
ican writers, from Irving to Whit- 
man, in terms of their native envi- 
ronment but we believe his very 
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emphasis upon the individuality of 
these writers, together with his all 
too compromising amiability as a 
critic, make Mr. Canby himself a 
little lacking in discernment at 
times when it comes to distinguish- 
ing drakes and ducklings. Thus 
his treatment of Poe’s neuroticism 
is far from satisfactory; his study 
of Longfellow, we believe, a little 
too fashionably harsh; his criticism 
of Whitman doubtful in many of its 
verbal extravagances and conclu- 
sions. But despite this very annoy- 
ing failure of the book to make cer- 
tain critical pronouncements with 
finality—or its tendency to go to the 
other extreme—it remains an inval- 
uable critique and its thorough 
studies of our colonial backgrounds, 
of Melville, Emerson, and Thoreau 
—these in particular — constitute 
salient criticism. 

As for the study of Whitman 
and Burroughs as comrades, cer- 
tainly no one could have a more 
intimate grasp of the subject than 
Dr. Clara Barrus, for some time 
physician to John Burroughs him- 
self. Covering the period from 
1863, when Burroughs and Whit- 
man first met, down to the death of 
the latter, Whitman and Burroughs 
is perhaps the most comprehensive 
fund of personal and fresh mate- 
rial which we yet possess on these 
two writers. From this point of 
view—as a collection of fascinating 
and valuable material—we cannot 
speak too highly of the volume. 
But we fear that Dr. Barrus is a bit 
too worshipful of both her subjects 
to write sound criticism. At times 
her deifications make her attach 
too great an importance to mere 
bagatelles and at other times they 
make her overlook or underesti- 
mate significant certainties. An 
egregious example of this is the se- 
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lection and arrangement of those 
letters of Whitman which deal with 
Swinburne. Whitman and Bur- 
roughs should remain truly signifi- 
cant as a source but very dubiously 
valuable as criticism. 

Of the three volumes, Louis Un- 
termeyer’s American Poetry from 
the Beginning to Whitman fulfills 
perhaps the most distinct need. 
The admirable judiciousness which 
Mr. Untermeyer has exercised in his 
editing of selections from so wide a 
field, the piquancy and flavor and 
native color which his appendices 
of Indian poetry, spirituals, ballads, 
etc., give the anthology, the inclu- 
sion of so many poets who are ordi- 
narily ignored though it is time we 
recognize them, the splendidly in- 
formative summary by way of pref- 
ace,—all this we cannot commend 
too highly. We quarrel a bit, of 
course, with his omission of certain 
of Longfellow’s poems, his empha- 
sis upon Melville as a poet, the lo- 
quacity and occasional diffuseness 
of some of his introductions. But 
where is the anthology that can 
please everyone in all details? And 
we might add that we know of no 
anthology that should please every- 
one in so many details. 

Cc. MCC. 


Foreign Publications.—Evocations: 
Souvenirs 1905-1911, by Henri Mas- 
sis (Paris: Librairie Plon. 15 fr.). 
“To look back is wont to cheer 
men,” remarks Dante when he and 
Vergil seat themselves on a ledge 
of the Mount of Purgatory to sur- 
vey the path by which they have 
ascended. The author of Evoca- 
tions has paused on the terrain 
reached in his fourth decade to 


view his ascent, and to evoke with 
that magic which comes so easily 
to the 


French writer of mem- 
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oirs, the teachers and comrades of 
his youth. In spite of an initial 
confession of “painful embarrass- 
ment” at his inevitable egotism, 
a sense of “cheer” exhales from 
these Souvenirs. There is here no 
hint of masochism! In this age, he 
writes, a man of forty may still re- 
gard himself as an inheritor of the 
past, but it is difficult to hand the 
torch across the estranging chasm 
—the work of the Great War— 
which separates twentieth century 
youth from men of middle life. 
“Moreover,” he laments, “to believe 
the young generation, nothing at all 
existed before they were born. The 
new era begins with just them- 
selves.” 

He charts the winds of doctrine 
that blew upon his spirit from Ana- 
tole France, Maurice Barrés and 
Bergson. Early he turned away 
from the sterile negations of France 
though proffered on a platter so ex- 
quisite. Barrés taught youth to 
feel nobly, while the vitalism of 
Bergson proved a station of refresh- 
ment in his pilgrimage, affording 
him a guide to the threshold of reli- 
gion. Massis and his fellow stu- 
dents, it seems, intoxicated them- 
selves not with synthetic gin, but 
with ideas of art, music, literature, 
even to the point of exhaustion—a 
noble intoxication for the young. 
Many chapters are devoted to the 
successful revolt led by Massis 
against the dogmatic authoritarian- 
ism of the new Sorbonne. Certain 
pages here read like a Flexnerian 
arraignment of higher education in 
our United States. “Democracy is 
incompatible with culture. Let cul- 
ture go,” was the slogan of Lanson, 
Seignobos et Cie at the Sorbonne. 

From the later chapters emerge 
two young figures, the nephew of 
Maurice Barrés and the. grandson 























of Ernest Renan. World-weary, 
despairing, the gifted young De- 
niange dies by his own hand. Ern- 
est Psichari, mystic young centu- 
rion, the hero of his own Voyage, 
rejects the sterile controversies, the 
unfruitful dreams, the vain senti- 
mentalities of his milieu, and finds 
his way back, under the suns of 
tropic Africa, to the faith of his fa- 
thers, before the Great War cuts his 
thread of life. M. C. M. 


When the unbelieving dilettante 
law student of the University of 
Brussels, Georges Destrée, was 
writing his prose poems for La 
Jeune Belgique, and singing his 
clever translations of Swinburne 
and Rossetti to his own improvised 
accompaniments, few of his Bohe- 
mian friends imagined that he 
would one day be the sub-prior of 
a Benedictine monastery. But fact 
is often stranger than fiction. The 
young Destrée was an indefatigable 
traveler, going to England to study 
the pre-Raphaelites, then to France 
to admire some medieval painting 
or Cathedral, and above all to Italy 
where the Church’s art treasures 
finally won him to the faith of his 
fathers. He tells us himself that he 
found his vocation by becoming a 
member of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society of Brussels, and by teaching 
the catechism to the children of the 
Franciscan Church in that city. 
Three friends helped him to realize 
his Benedictine vocation: Paul 
Tiberghien, who later on became a 
Carmelite; Father Moeller, the di- 
rector of the review Durandel, and 
Canon Hoornaert of Bruges. His 
friend and college mate, De Wiart, 
in a well-written biography, La Vo- 
cation d’Olivier Georges Destrée 
(Paris: E. Flammarion. 12/fr.), 
does full justice to Father Destrée, 
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as poet, liturgist, priest and reli- 
gious. It was a pity that his an- 
thology of the English poets never 
saw the Light, and that his book on 
the Religious Art of Europe was 
destroyed in the Louvain fire. He 
will be remembered by his Poémes 
Légendaires, his L’Ame du Nord, 
and his Impressions et Souvenirs, 
as well as by his history of The 
Benedictines, the only one of his 
works which has been translated 
into English. 

The second volume of the Pére 
Rambaud’s portraits of famous 
Dominican orators, Grandes Figures 
de Précheurs (Paris: P. Lethiel- 
leux. 12fr.), deals with Blessed 
Reginald of Orléans, Blessed Am- 
brose of Siena, John of Vicenza, 
Savonarola and Lacordaire. The 
author gives us brief biographies of 
these five pulpit orators, and con- 
trasts the preaching methods of the 
thirteenth, fifteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The most interesting 
study of the volume is the sketch of 
Savonarola. Pére Rambaud refutes 
the old calumny that Savonarola 
was a precursor of the Reformation, 
and proves that his works were or- 
thodox to the hilt. While admitting 
that Savonarola ought to have sub- 
mitted to Alexander VI., even if un- 
justly censured, and that he exag- 
gerated his mission and mistook his 
own private opinions for divine 
revelations, he praises him for his 
absolute good faith, his austerity of 
life, his purity of morals and his re- 
ligious spirit. He tells us that he 
was greatly venerated by saints like 
St. Catherine de Ricci and St. Philip 
Neri, and by Popes Julius II., Paul 
III. and Clement VII. Lacordaire is 
rightly pictured as the greatest 
French orator of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As early as 1834 he won the 
élite of Paris by his conferences at 
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the College Stanislas, and from 1843 
to 1851 in his Advent and Lenten 
Conferences at Notre Dame he 
pleaded the claims of Christ and His 
Church with an originality, power 
and eloquence never surpassed by 
any of his successors. 

Three unusually interesting vol- 
umes of nearly one thousand pages, 
Histoire d’une Conversion. Vol. I. 
1883-1884, Histoire d’une Direction, 
Vols. IL, III. 1884-1912 (Paris: Li- 
brairie Bloud et Gay. 15 fr. each), 
contain the letters that passed be- 
tween the Abbé Fremont, a well- 
known French writer and orator, 
and the Countess d’A. The letters in 
the first, published in 1913, tell of 
the conversion of the Calvinist 
Countess d’A, whom the Abbé Fre- 
mont met by chance on a journey 
from Paris to Marseilles in 1883. 
Those in the second and third vol- 
umes reveal a most kindly and in- 
telligent director of souls, who 
won a devout convert to the 
heights of spirituality, despite the 
many social demands of her life. 
The Abbé Fremont was an ardent 
defender of the policy of ralliement 
sponsored later on by Leo XIII. He 
held in the pulpit and in the press 
that the Church in France was rap- 
idly losing ground by its fanatical 
attachment to the old régime, and 
was antagonizing the people by its 
insistence on its rights to the neg- 
lect of its duties. His political views 
cost him the chair of Notre Dame, 
which fell to the Abbé d’Hulst, a 
pronounced Orleanist. The Abbé 
gives us many a portrait of the lead- 
ers in Church and State; Cardinal 
Richard, the Abbés Duchesne, Di- 
don, Monsabré, Ollivier, d’Hulst; 
Bruntiére, Bourget and the Count 
de Mun. We found him most un- 
canny in his prophecies, for he fore- 
casts the war between France and 
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Germany, the breaking of the Con- 
cordat, the Great War between 
France and Germany, the fall of the 
Russian Czardom, the solving of 
the Roman Question, the apostasy 
of the Abbé Loisy, and the condem- 
nation of the Action Frangaise. 

Origéne, by Abbé Gustave Bardy 
(Paris: Librairie Lecoffre. 20 fr.), 
is one of the series of Christian 
Moralists, edited by the Abbé Bau- 
din of Strasbourg, several of which 
we have already reviewed in the 
pages of THE CATHOLIC WorLbD. The 
present volume, after a brief biog- 
raphy of Origen, and a sketch of 
his moral teaching, contains long 
extracts from his treatise on Prayer, 
his Exhortation to Martyrdom, his 
Book against Celsus and his com- 
mentaries on the Old and New Tes- 
tament. His writings prove him a 
severe critic of the sins of his con- 
temporaries. He reproaches the 
clergy for their avarice and pride; 
women for their vanity, their lux- 
ury and their insolence; men for 
their ambition, immorality and dis- 
honesty. He finds fault with Chris- 
tians who do not read the sacred 
Scriptures, nor listen to sermons in 
the churches. But at the same time 
he does not ignore the real virtues 
of many of his hearers. His com- 
mentary on the Canticle of Canti- 
cles is certainly not addressed to 
beginners in the spiritual life, and 
he is ever insisting upon the ascetic 
life, upon virginity and continence, 
on poverty, on detachment, on the 
beauty of the contemplative life, 
and the glory of martyrdom. 

Brief essays from the pen of 
Pierre Laserre which appeared in 
the pages of Les Nouvelles Litté- 
raires from June, 1928, to June, 
1930, have been collected under the 
title Mise au Point (Paris: L’Arti- 
san du Livre. 15fr.). They are 
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more remarkable for style than for 
content. Laserre talks continuous- 
ly about liberalism, which means to 
him freedom from all spiritual au- 
thority. To use his own words his 
criticism of De Maistre, of Maritain 
and of Massis left us indifferent. 
They speak a language he does not 
understand. He is more at home in 
discussing Le Poéme de Rhéne, or 
the Calendal of Mistral, than in dis- 
cussing neo-Thomism. Let the 
shoemaker stick to his last—From 
the same publisher we have Alez- 
andre le Grand, by Georges Radet 
(14fr.). A worthy biography this 
of the greatest soldier of history. 
Radet gives us a detailed account 
of Alexander’s great campaigns in 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, Persia 
and India. He describes vividly the 
decisive battles of Granicus, Issus 
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and Arbela; he tells us of Alexan- 
der’s dramatic cutting of the Gor- 
dian knot, his posing as a god in 
Egypt and in Persia, his founding 
of Alexandria; he portrays the trag- 
ic deaths of Darius and the usurper 
Bessus together with the cruel mur- 
ders of his best general Parmenio 
and his best friends, Clito and Cal- 
listhenes. We read of the revolts of 
his Macedonian legions, angered at 
their leader’s long campaigns and 
his fusion policy, so openly proved 
by the great marriage feast of Susa, 
where he induced many of his gen- 
erals and ten thousand of his sol- 
diers to marry Asiatics. Thirty- 
three years old, he died at Babylon 
of malaria after a drunken debauch, 
and the empire he attempted to con- 
solidate went to pieces in a very few 
years. 
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